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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 87:2-EX, 12:61. 
By Proresson W. Henny Guexx, 
Princeton Theologica! Seminary. 


AL Gon. 37:2-50:26. 

‘The first thirty-six chapters of Genesis have been discussed in previous 
articles ; and no justification has yet been found for the eritical hypothesis that 
‘the book {s compounded from pre-existing documents. We proceed to inquire 
‘whether this hypothesis has any better support in the only remaining section of 
this book, “ the generations of Jacob,” 87:2-60:26. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
1, The Unity of Plan. 

‘The divisive hypothesis encounters here in full measure the same insuperable 
Aificulty, which meets it throughout the Book of Genesis, and particularly in the 
life of Abraham and the early history of Jacob. ‘The unity of plan and purpose, 
which pervades the whole, so that every constituent part has its place and its 
funetion and nothing ean be severed from it without evident mutilation, post- 
tively forbids its being rent asunder in the manner proposed by the critics. If 
‘ever a literary product bore upon its face the evidence of its oneness, this is true 
of the exquisite and touching story of Joseph, which is told with such admirable 
simplicity and a pathos that is unsurpassed, every incident grouped with the 
most telling effect, until in the supreme crisis the final disclosure is made. No 
such high work of art was ever framed by piecing together selected fragments of 
diverse origin. 

‘The critics tell us that the apparent unity is due to the skill of the redactor. 
But the suggestion is altogether impracticable. A writer, who gathers his mate- 
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tials from various sources, may elaborate them in his own mind and so give unity 
to his composition. But a redactor, who limits himself to piecing together 
extracts culled from different works by distinct authors varying in conceptions, 
‘method and design, ean by no possibility produce anything but patchwork, which 
‘will betray itself by evident seams, mutilated figures and want of harmony in the 
pattern. No such incongruities can be detected in the passage before us by the 
most searching examination. All that the erities affect to discover vanish upon. 
‘a falr and candid inspection. 

‘Moreover, the story of Joseph, complete as it is in itself is but one link in a 
‘uniform and connected chain, and is of the same general pattern with those that 
precede it, With striking individual diversities both of character and experience 
the lives of the several patriarchs are, nevertheless, cast in the same general 
‘mould. Divine revelations are made to Joseph at the outset, forecasting his 
future, 87:5sqq., a8 to Abraham, 12:18qq., and to Jacob, 28:11sqq. Each was 
sent away from his paternal home and subjected to a series of trials, issuing both 
{in discipline of character and in ultimate prosperity and exaltation. And the 
story of Joseph fits precisely into its place in the general scheme, which it is the 
purpose of Genesis to trace, by which God was preparing and training a people 
for himself. By a series of marvelous providences, as the writer does not fail to 
point out, 45:6,7; 50:20, the chosen seed was preserved from extinction and 
located within the great empire of Egypt, as bad been already foreshown to 
Abraham, 15:196qq., that they might unfold into a nation ready, when the 
proper time should arrive, to be transplanted into Canaan. 

‘These broad and general features, in which the same constructive mind is 
Aiscernible throughout, are lost sight of by erities, who occupy themselves with 
petty details, spying out doublets in every emphatic repetition or in the similar 
features of distinct events, finding cecasions of offence in every transition or 
Aigression however natural and appropriate, and creating variance by setting 
soparate parts of the same transaction in antagonism, as though each were exclu- 
sive of the other, when in fact they belong together and are perfectly consistent, 
or by dislocating phrases and paragraphs from thelr true connection and imposing 
‘upon them senses foreign to their obvious intent. These artifices are perpetually 
resorted to by the critics, and constitute in fact their stock arguments, just 
because they refuse to apprehend the author's plan, and to judge of the fitness of 
every particular from his point of view, but insist instead upon estimating 
‘everything from some self-devised standard of their own. 

‘Vater, to whom the Pentateuch was a mass of heterogeneous fragments, and 
‘who was ready to go to any length in the work of disintegration, nevertheless 
says" that the history of Joseph is “a connected whole. To rend it asunder 
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‘would be to do violence to the narrative.” And Tuch, who finds a double narra- 
tive throughout the rest of Genesis, declares that it is impossible to do so here. 
“Several wrong courses have been ventured upon,” he says,* ‘in respect to the 
narrator of the life of Joseph. Some relying upon insecure or misunderstood 
criteria have sought to extort two divergent accounts. Others have held that the 
Aocuments have been so worked over that it is impracticable to separate them 
with any degree of certainty. But we must insist upon the close connection of 
‘he whole recital, in which one thing carries another along with it, and recognize 
in that which is continuously written the work of one author.” And he addst 
respecting ch. 87: “This section in particular has been remarkably maltreated by 
the divisive document and redactor bypotheses of Tigen and Gramberg without 
bringing forth anything but an arbitrary piece of mosaic work, which is shattered 
by the inner consistency and connection of the passage itself.” ‘The posthumous 
editor of Tuch’s Commentary interposes the caveat that “‘sinee Hupfeld and 
Bohmer, the unity of the history of Joseph can no longer be maintained.” But 
the fact is that no inconsistencies have since been pretended in this narrative, 
‘which were not already pointed out by gen and Gramberg. Whether the later 
attempts to establish duplicate accounts have been more successful than those 
which Tuch so pointedly condemns, we shall inquire presently, 

‘The urgent motive, which impels the most recent critics to split the history 
of Joseph asunder at all hazards is thus frankly stated by Wellhausen:t The 
principal source for this Iast section of Genesis is JE. It is to be presumed that 
this work is here as elsewhere compounded of J and E. Our previous results 
urge to this conclusion, and would be seriously shaken if this were not demon- 
strable. I hold, therefore, that the attempt “to dismember the flowing narrative 
‘of Joseph into its sources ” is not a mistaken one, but as necessary as the decom- 
position of Genesis in general.” 








2. Lack of Continuity in the Documents. 

If distinct documents have been combined in this portion of Genesis, the 
critical analysis which disentangles them and restores each to its original sepa- 
rateness, might be expected to bring forth orderly narratives, purged of interpo- 
ations and dislocations, with the true connection restored and a consequent gain 
in each in significance, harmony and clearness. Instead of this there is nothing 
to show for P, J or E but mutilated fragments, which yield no continuous or 
intelligible narrative, but require for their explanation and to fill thelr lacunae 
precisely those passages which the critical process has rent from them. We are 
expected to assume with no other evidence than that the exigencies of the 
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hypothesis require it, that these P, J and E fragments were originally filled 
out into as many complete documents, but that the missing parts were removed 
by R. 

3. The Divine Names, 

‘The divine names here give no aid in the matter of critical division. Yahweh 
‘occurs in but three of these fourteen chapters, and in only eight verses, each 
time with evident appropriateness. It is found in connection with displays of 
God’s punitive righteousness toward offenders 88:7,10 (no other name of God in 
the chapter), or his gracious care of Joseph as ove of the chosen race, 89:2,8,5,21, 





28 (inseparable from the rest of the chapter, where Elohim is found, v. 9), and in 





a plous ejaculation of the dying patriarch Jacob, 49:18, (in the same discourse 
with Elohim and Shaddal, v. 25). Hupfeld, Quillen, p. 178, confesses the embar- 
rassment, which the crities find from the use of D'FTN in the history of Joseph 
ina manner which does not square with their maxims. 


4 Diction and Style. 
Neither is the partition condueted on the basis of such literary criteria as 
Aiction and style. Mere scattered scraps are assigned to P, such as can be sev- 
ered from the main body of the narrative, as entering least into its general flow 
‘and texture, ‘The mass of the matter, as has uniformly been the case since ch, 
28, 1s divided between J and , which by confession of the critics can only be 
Aistinguished with the greatest dificulty, At times they are held to be inextrica- 
bly blended; at other times arbitrary grounds of distinction are invented, such as 
‘assigning to E all dreams that are mentioned, or different incidents of the narra- 
tive are parcelled between them, as though they were varying accounts of the 
same thing, whereas they are distinct items in a complete and harmonious whol 
Genealogical tables, dates, removals, deaths and legal transactions or ritual 
enactments are as a rule given to P. Historical narratives are attributed to J 
‘and E, and are divided between them not by any definite criteria of style, but by 
the artifice of imaginary doublets or arbitrary distinctions, leaving numerous 
breaks and unfilled gaps in their train. The method iteelf is sufficient to con- 
eran the whole process and to show that the results are altogether factitious. It 
could be applied with equal plausibilty and with Iike results to any composition, 
‘whatever the evidence of its unity. 





SECTION 10. GEN. 37:2-41:57. 

1, Critical Partition of Chapter 37. 
No name of God oceurs in this chapter. It has, however, been variously 
divided, and it affords a good illustration of the ease with which a narrative em- 
‘bracing several incidents can be partitioned at the pleasure of the critic. Knobel, 
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the latest and most minutely elaborate of the supplementary critics, recognizes in 
Genesis only an Blohist Primary Document, P, which gives a comparatively 
trustworthy statement of facts, and a Jehovist Reviser, J, who incorporates with 
the preceding the legendary embellishments of later times. P's account, vs. 1-4, 
2,97,28 (from ‘and sold,” ete.), 81,82, is that Joseph's reporting his brothers’ 
misdeeds and his father’s partiality for him so exasperated his brothers that they 
threw him into a pit, and then at Judab’s instance sold him to Ishmaelites, who 
took him to Egypt; after this they dip Josephs coat in blood and send tt to their 
father. Jadds from some other authority the prophetic dreams, Joseph's going 
{in quest of his brothers, their conspiring against him, Reuben’s proposal not to 
shed his blood but to put him in a pit (meaning, in the intent of the authority 
from which he draws, to let him perish there; but by inserting v. 22, J con- 
verts this into a purpose to restore him to his father, and further introduces in 
the same vein ys. 29,80, Reuben’s subsequent distress at not finding Joseph in the 
pit). J makes no mention of the adoption of Reuben’s proposal, but this is to be 
presumed as Midianites pass, who draw Joseph out of the pit and sell him to 
Potiphar. Finally Jacob's griet is depicted at the sight of is son's coat, which 
‘was sent him. 

‘The reigning critical fashion finds three documents in Genesis, P, J and 
E, though this chapter is parcelled between J and E, leaving to P only an 
Insignificant fragment at the beginning. Vatke gives the entire chapter to 
B except one interpolation from J, vs. 25-27, and one clause of ¥. 28, (and sold 
-++,8llver), whch records the sale to the Isbmaelites as proposed by Judah. 
According to E, Joseph was carried off by the Midianites, who chanced to find 
‘him in the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. It does not appeat from 
‘J that Joseph was ever put in a pit atall. So also Gramberg views the case from 
his peculiar division of the chapter, connecting v.25 directly with v. 28; the 
brothers dissemble their spite against Joseph and sit down to their food, when 
they spy the Ishmaelites coming and resolve to sell him to them. Schrader 
enlarges the interpolation from J by vs. 28,24,31-85 with the effect of transfer- 
ring the statement of Joseph's being put in the pit and of his father’s griet from 
BtoJ. This still leaves the whole of the narrative prior to v. 28 with E, and 
nothing in J respecting the relation of Joseph to his brothers until suddenly, 
without a word of explanation, they are found deliberating whether to kill him or 
to sell him as a slave. 

‘Wellbausen is too acute a critic and too ingenious in discovering doublets to 
suffer this state of affairs to continue. He remarks, Comp. d. Het, p. 58: 
“Verses 12-24 are preparatory to vs. 25sqq., and are indispensable for both E 
‘and J. To be sure no certain conclusion can be drawn from this alone as to its 
composite character, but a presumption is created in its favor which is confirmed 
‘by actual traces of its being double.” Acting upon this presumption he sets him- 
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self to work to discover the traces. It seems to him that “Here am I”” is not the 
proper answer to what Israel says to Joseph,v. 18; and that v. 18 does not fit in 
detween vs. 17 and 19. “They saw him afar off” implies that he had not yet 
“found them ;” and “ they conspired against him to slay him” is a parallel to 
¥. 20, Verses 21 and 22 are also doublets, only instead of “Reuben” in v. 21 we 
should read * Judah,” whose proposal is to east him into the pit, v. 20, to perish 
‘without killing him themselves, while Reuben, ¥. 22, has the secret purpose of 
rescuing bim. From these premises he concludes that while J is the principal 
narrator in this paragraph, as shown by Israel, v. 18, Hebron v. 14, and verbal 
‘suflxes passim, nevertheless 18b,140,18,22 and parts of vs. 28,24, in which YAN 
repeatedly occurs instead of a suffix attached to the verb, belong to E and repre- 
sent his parallel narrative. 

‘In Vs. 2b-11 he is less successful in discovering traces of twofold authorship. 
‘These verses are attributed to EB, who deals more largely with dreams than J, and 
‘who, moreover, bas ppt JD) ¥-8 a8 21:2 against D'9D 7) 44:20; MIND 
DIDD, v. 8, as vs. 28,32 against MIMD J, and especially has YN constantly, 
Vs. 4,6,8,9, instead of a verbal suffix in marked contrast with vs. 12sqq, 
“With the sons of Bilbab.” ete., ¥.2, does not accord accurately with the pre- 
ceding clause, and “he told it to his father and to his brethren,” v, 10, deviates 
from the statement in v. 9; but he thinks these to be additions by a later hand 
and not from J. He has, however, one resource ; vs. 19,20, J, speak of Joseph's 
reams, consequently J must have given some account of them, though it has not 
been preserved. 

‘Dillman proves in this instance to have had sharper eyes than Wellhausen, 
‘und bas found the desired doublets where the latter could discover none. To be 
sure he unceremoniously sets aside Wellhausen’s criteria. He gives vs. 19,20 to 
E (not J) in spite of repeated verbal suffixes which he will not recognize 
here as a discriminating mark, in spite, too, of HF] which occurs 24:65 J, 
and nowhere else in the O. T.; and accordingly be does not allow the infer- 
ence that J gave a parallel account of the dreams. But tho coveted parallel 
4s found by setting vs. 84 as J's explanation of the hatred of Joseph over 
against that of E in vs. 5-11. According to J, his brothers hated him 
Decause he was his father’s favorite; according to E, because of his ambi- 
tious dreams* J says “they hated him,” v. 4 \NIWM; E, “they envied him,” 
¥.11 NIP". To be sure NIP occurs twice over in the E paragraph, vs. 5.8, 
and with explicit reference to v. 4, clearly indicating the identity of the writer. 
But if any one imagines that such a trifle as this can disturb a critic's conclu- 














‘+ Dilimann explain the allusion to Josoph's mother, 37:10, whose death is mentioned 35:19, 
by bis favorite method of transposition, assuming that the statement of her death in R really 
occurred atter this time, but H for the sake of harmonising with P, incerted it sooner. ut it 
‘emains to be sbowa that Leah could not be referred to n this manner after Rachel's death. 
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sions, he is much mistaken. Dillman blandly says that the unwelcome clauses 
‘were inserted by R, and lo! they disappear at once. ‘The word of a critic is equal 
to the wand of a magician. When he says that v. ob is inappropriate where it 
stands because the actual recital of the dream follows, vs. 6,7, Delitzsch reminds 
him that such anticipatory announcements are quite usual, and cites 2:8. He 
says the same of v. 8b, because only one dream had yet been told, forgetting the 
numerous examples of the generic use of the plural.* OY3pt 73 and IND 
DYDD, v. 8, which Wellhausen adduces as characteristic of E, become with 
Dillman indicative of J. Knobel remarks that v. 7 and 26:12 are the only two 
passages in the Pentateuch, in which the patriarchs are spoken of as cultivating 
‘the soll or otherwise than as nomads; they should therefore be ascribed to the 
same hand. The critics lay stress upon a point like this when it suits them ; 
otherwise they quietly ignore it, Dillmann gives v. 7 to B; 26:12 toJ. 

‘Dillmann further finds a foothold for J in v. 2, by insisting that 2a and 2b 
are mutually exclusive and that the former should be given to Por E, and the 
latter to J, Delitzsch cannot see why in point of matter they may not have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen, while in grammatical construction Gen, 1:2,8 offers a 
precise parallel. 

Critics are divided in opinion as to the share which is to be allowed P in 8 
‘By common consent they assign him the initial words “These are the generations 
of Jacob,” {.¢., an account of Jacob's family from the time of his father’s death 
and thus we have a P title to a J and E section. ‘The majority also refer to him 
‘the following clause, “ Joseph was seventeen years old,” with or without the rest 
of the sentence, which then becomes utterly unmeaning and is out of connection 
‘with anything whatever. ‘The only reasou for thus destroying its senso by sever- 
{ing it from the narrative to which it belongs is the critical assumption that all 
dates must be attributed to P, But Néldeke himself revolts at the rigorous 
enforcement of this rule, He says,t “ The mention of the youthful age of Joseph 
suits very well in the whole connection as well as that of his manly age, Ge 
41:46, und of the advanced age which he attained, Gen. 50:26. ‘These numbers 
also have no connection whatever with the chronological system of the Primary 
Document (P) any more than the twenty years’ abode in Mesopotamia,” Gen. 
81:38,41. 

It will not be necessary to proceed with the recital of the varying divisions 
of Kuenen, Kittell and Kautesch, which are sufficiently indicated, p. 2 The 
critics themselves have shown how variously the same narrative may be divided. 
And it must be a very intractable material indeed that can resist the persistent 
application of such methods as the critics freely employ. ‘The fact that different 














fam. 26:8: Judg. 19:7; 1 Sam. 17:48; Job 1731. 
4} Untermahangen sur Kr d. At. Tet, p. 2. 
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versions of a story can be constructed out of a narrative by an ingenious partition 
of its constituent elements by no means proves its composite character. They 
may be purely subjective, destitute of any historical basis, and of no more value 
than any clever trick at cross-reading. 

It is alleged, however, that there are certain glaring inconsistencies in this 
chapter, which cannot be otherwise accounted for than as the fusing together of 
Aiscordant narratives. Four discrepancies are charged. 

1, Verses 21,22 it was Reuben, but v. 26 it was Judah, who persuaded the 
brothers not to put Joseph to death 

2, Verses 25,27,28, 89:1, Ishmaelites, but vs. 28,86, Midianites took Joseph, 
‘and brought him to Egypt. 

8, According to different clauses of ¥. 28, Joseph was carried off secretly 
‘without the knowledge of his brothers, or was sold by them. 

4. Verso 88, he was sold to Potiphar, but 89:1 (purged of interpolations), to 
fm unnamed Egyptian. 

‘These imaginary difficulties are of easy solution. 

Asto the dist. It surely is not surprising that two of the brothers should 
have taken an active part in the consultations respecting Joseph, nor that the 
same two should be prominent in the subsequent course of the transactions, 
Rouben, as the eldest, had special responsibilities and would naturally be forward 
to express his mind: while Judah's superior force of character, like that of 
Peter among the apostles, made him prompt to take the lead, and there is no 
{inconsistency in what is attributed to them. Reuben persuaded them not to Kill 
‘Tosoph but to cast him alive into a pit, cherishing the purpose, which he fd. not 
ivalge to them, to restore him to his father. They accede to his proposal 
{intending to let Joseph die in the pit orto Kill him at some future time. ‘To this 
state of mind Judah addresses bimself, v.26. ‘The absence of Reuben, when 
‘Tosoph was sold, is not expressly stated, but is plainly enough implied in his 
eapair and griet at his brother's disappearance. The reply which his brothers 
‘made is not recorded; but there is no implication that they were as ignorant as 
he of what had become of Joseph. ‘That they had a guilt in the matter which he 
id not share is distinctly intimated, 42:22; he must, therefore, have been fully 
aware that they did something more than put Joseph in the pit at his suggestion. 

‘Asto the second point. Ishmaelites in the strict and proper sense were a 
distinct tribe from Midianites, and were of different though related origin. It is, 
however, a familiar fact, which we have had occasion to observe before, that 
tribal names are not always used with definite exactness, VI, p. 208. And there 
is explicit evidence that Ishmaclites was used in a wide sense to include Midian- 
ites, Judg. 8:24, ef. :1sqq; 8:1sqq- Dillmann’s objection that this belonged toa 
later period comes with a bad grace from one who places the earliest Pentateuchal 
documents centuries after Gideon. The absence of the article before Midian- 
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{ites, v. 28, does not imply that they were distinct from the Ishmaclites before 
perceived, vs. 25,27. ‘They were recognized in the distance as an Ishmaclite cara- 
‘van, but it was not till they actually came up to them that the Ishmaelites were 
Aiscovered to be specifically Midianites. 

As to the third point. If the first half of v. 28 were severed from its con- 
nection the words might mean that Midianites drew Joseph out of the pit. But 
in the connection in which it stands, such a sense is simply impossible. And the 
suggestion that FR had two statements before him; one, that Midianites drew 
‘Joseph out of the pit without his brothers’ knowledge and carried him off to 
Egypt; the other, that the brothers drew him from the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites; is to charge him with inconceivable stupidity or reckless falsifica- 
tion, ‘There can be no manner of doubt how the author of the book in its present 
form understood the transaction. ‘There is no possible suggestion of more than 
‘one meaning in the words before us. ‘The invention of another sense may ilus- 
trate the critic's wit, but it has no more merit than any other perversion of an 
author's obvious meaning. And it derives no warrant from 40:15; Joseph was 
“stolen away ” even though his captors bought him from those who had no right 
to dispose of him. 

‘Phe fourth point can be best considered when we come to ch. 89. 


2 Obapter 38. 
‘Because the narrative of Joseph is interrupted by ch. 88, De Wette* inferred 
“that we have here a compilation, not a continuous history by one narrator.” 
‘The charge of displacement has been regularly repeated ever since,t though obvi- 
ously unfounded. Chapter 88 is entirely germain to the subject treated, and it 
belongs precisely where it is in the suthor’s plan. He {is professedly giving an 
account of “the generations of Jacob,” 87:2, not the life of Joseph simply, but 
the history of Jacob’s family. Joseph is necessarily thrown into prominence since 
the events which brought about the removal of the chosen race to Egypt were 80 
largely connected with him. But the incidents of this chapter have their impor- 
tance in the constitution of Jacob’s family at the time of the migration to Egypt, 
46:12, and in the permanent tribal arrangements of Israel, Num. 26:19sqq. ‘The 
writer conducts Joseph to Egypt, where he is sold as.aslave. ‘There he leaves 
hhim for a while until these facts in Jadah’s family are related, when he resumes 
the thread of Joseph’s narrative precisely where he left off and proceeds as before. 
It is just the method that the best writers pursue in similar circumstances. So 
ar from suggesting confusion or @issrrangement, it argues an orderly well-con- 
sidered plan. 
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‘The chronological objection is equally futile, If Judah’s marriage occurred 
shortly after Joseph was sold, as is expressly stated, there is no reason why all 
that is recorded in this chapter may not have taken place within the twenty-two 
‘years which preceded the migration to Egypt. It implies early marriages on the 
part of his sons but not incredibly early. 

A further objection is thus stated, p. 6: ‘It is not to be overlooked that 
according to this chapter, the custom of the Levirate is very old, antedating by 
centuries the law recorded in Deuteronomy; P would not have been guilty of 
‘such an anachronism.” Where, it may be asked, is the proot that there is an 
anachronism? Genesis shows that in several respects the laws of Moses embodied 
‘or were based upon patriarchal usages; while, nevertheless, the modifications 
show that there has been no transference to a primitive period of the customs of 
later time, ‘The penalty which which Tamar was threatened, was not that of 
the Mosale law, in which Dillmann admits a reminiscence of antelegal times. 
‘Tho critics claim that the Denteronomic law belongs to the reign of Josiah, yet 
the Levirate was an established institution in the days of the judges, Ruth, 4: 
How much the argument from silence, of which erities make #0 frequent use, 
mounts to in this case, may be inferred from the fact that such marriages, 
though their existence is trebly vouched for, are nowhere alluded to in the other 
Pentateuchal codes nor in the Inter bistory until the times of the New Testament, 
Matt. 29:14. It is gratifying to note the admission that P would not commit an 
anachronism. He isnot mistaken then, in speaking of circumeision in the family 
fof Abraham as opposed to any critical inferences, V., p. 250, ‘that its existence 
‘48 @ custom would seem to date from Moses’ days,” nor in assigning the Levitical 
Inw to the wanderings in the wildemess, nor in his detailed description of the 
‘sacred tabernacle which eannot be the reflection from the temple of Solomon 
‘thrown back upon the Mosaic age. 

‘The suggestion, p. 8, note, that the “ general purpose of this chapter is to 
{indicate the origin of the house of David” assumes that the writer adopted a 
‘very unusual method of uttering the pride of a royal house, How displeasing it 
‘was to national vanity appears from the fact that the Targum converts Judah’s 
‘wife from the daughter of a Canaanite to that of a merchant and later legends 
make Tamar a daughter of Melohizedek. 








3. Chapter 39. 

‘The critical partition is here rested partly on the ground of alleged discrep- 
ancies, partly on that of diction. It is said that there are varying representations 
‘of the purchaser of Joseph. Was he, 87:38, Potipbar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard, or was he simply an Egyptian, whose name and official 
position, if he had any, are unknown? He is nowhere called Potiphar in this 
chapter except in v. 1, but only Joseph’s master, v. 8, his Egyptian master, v. 2, 
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or the Egyptian, v. 5. And nothing is said, outside of v. 1, of his standing in any 
‘special relation to Pharaoh or holding any office under the king; but mention is 
made of “all that he had in the house and in the field,” implying that he was the 
owner of a landed estate. It is hence inferred that the words “Potiphar, the 
eunuch of Pharaoh, captain of the guard,” do not properly belong tov. 1, but: 
‘were inserted by R to make it correspond with 87:36; and that originally it 
simply read “an Egyptian,” words which would be superfluous, if bis name and 
title had previously been given. But neither does ““Potiphar” occur in ch. 40, 
where the critics admit that he is intended by Joseph's master, v. 7, see also vs. 
844. Royal body guards are not always composed of native troops, so that it mag 
not have been @ matter of course that their captain was an Egyptian. Knobel 
‘thinks that the statement is made in contrast with the Hyksos origin of the mon- 
arch. Orit may emphasize the fact that Joseph was not only a slave but a slave 
of a foreigner; the Hebrew servant, vs. 14,17, had an Egyptian master. But no 
special reason is needed to justify the expression. Gollath “from Gath from the 
ranks of the Philistines” is further called “the Philistine,” 1 Sam, 17:28, and 
throughout the chapter is always denominated “the Philistine,” without repeat- 
{ing his name, ‘That Potiphar was married creates no real dificulty. Ibis a dis- 
uted point whether DD is invariably to be taken in the strict sense of eunuich 
‘or may sometimes have the general meaning of officer. However this may be, 
‘Winer* refers to Chardin, Niebubr and Burekbardt in proof of the statement that 
“even in the modern orient eunuchs have sometimes kept a harem of their own.”” 
‘There is positively no ground, therefore, for assuming an interpolation in v. 1. 
And the explictt statement of that verse annuls the critical allegation of variant 
stories respecting the person of Joseph's master. 

It is further said that Joseph's master is in 89:20,21 distinguished from the 
keeper of the prison into which Joseph was put; whereas in 40:8,4,7 they are 
identical. But the confusion here charged upon the text lies solely in the mind 
Of the interpreters. ‘The narrative is perfectly clear and consistent. ‘The prison 
‘was in the house of Joseph's master, 40:7, the eaptain of the guard, v. 3, who had 
supreme control over it, v. 4; and this corresponds exactly with the representa 
tion, 89:20. Under him there was a subordinate keeper charged with its imme- 
inte oversight, 89:21, who was so favorably dispused towards Joseph that he 
committed all the prisoners into his hands and let him manage everything in the 
prison. ‘This is neither identical with nor contradictory to the statement, 40:4, 
‘hat the captain of the guard appointed Joseph to attend upon two prisoners of 
yank from the royal household. It has been said that he waited upon them 
simply as Potiphar's servant, and that ch. 40, E, knows nothing of Joseph's im- 
prisonment related by J, ch. 89, and moreover uses the term “19/19 ward, 40:84, 
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J, 80 41:10 instead of TID MD prison, 89:20-23. But this result is only 
reached by expunging from the text without the slightest warrant every clause 
‘which directly declares the opposite, 40:8b,5b,15b; 41:14; ef. 89:20. 

Wellhausen parcels the chapter between J and E, giving vs. 1-5,20-28 to the 
former on account of the repeated occurrence of #7", and Ys. 6-19 to the latter 
Decause of DAHON. ¥-9, (though this is the ordinary usage when Gentiles speak 
or are spoken to), and certain other expressions alleged to be characteristic of B. 
‘The result is that Joseph isin E falsely accused of a gross crime, but there is n0 
{intimation bow the matter issues; and in J his master, who had the greatest con- 
fidence in bln and was richly blessed for his sake, puts him in prison for no 
cause whatever. Wellhausen, moreover, finds traces of E in the J sections and of 
Jin the E section. Dillman admits the indivisible character of the chapter and 
refers the whole of it to J, but as the two following chapters are given to , the 
consequence is that according to J, Joseph is put in prison and no information 
given how or why he was subsequently released ; the next that we hear of him he 
‘is made viceroy of Egypt with no explanation of how it came to ‘pass, see p. 10 (8) 
“How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear.” The expressions commonly, 
attributed to E, which are found in this chapter, are accounted for by Dillmann as 
insertions by R. ‘This repeated occurrence of traces of one document in the limits 
of the other, and the allegation that the documents have been in various ‘partiou- 
lars modified by R, are simply confessions that the text is not what by the critics’ 
hypothesis it ought to be. Words and phrases held to be characteristic of J or E 
in one place are perversely found in the wrong document in another place. So 
without revising and correcting their own previous conclusions and adjusting: 
their hypothesis to the phenomena as they find them, the critics insist that the 
document itself is wrong, and who can there be to blame for it but RY 

‘The following expressions regarded as characteristic of E, nevertheless occur 
in the J text of this chapter: 

Verge Q17¥ NYW"Y as ok: Rx. 24:18; S1, tn ve. 4 andor Moy tran. ¥.2 but inteane, 

repeatedly anon Pi v.4 THD ADYWNAD ve A would be held to Indicate dierent 

ters 1 they occured tn eitiot ection. 

$21; 40 8, YIM HM aa Be. The difeveneet in. v2, 902-9 such 
4381; M Varying cousruetocs a8 TPBM asin eleewbere clase tobe mark of P. 








4. Chapter 40. 

This chapter and the two that follow are by the critics referred to B. 
Dillmann gives the following reasons in the case of ch. 40: ‘the dreams,” but it 
is arbitrarily asoumed that all dreams must belong to E, see VI., p. 171; “vs. 8a 
‘Presuppose Joseph not in prison as ch. 89, but the slave of the captain of the 
‘guard as 87:38; 41:12. Nothing is sald or implied at variance with his impris- 
onment, which is explicitly affirmed, vs. 8b,16b. “Iwas stolen away,” v. 15, 
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4s not meonsistent with his being sold by his brothers; “the connection of ch. 41 
with 40,” is readily conceded, but involves no discrepancy with or separation from 
ch. 89. He offers no argument from language but “the avoidance of the verbal 
suffix, which distinguishes E from J,” quietly ignoring the fact that he refused 
to admit this criterion in ch. 87. D'TN v. 8, is spoken to Gentiles; “and it 
came to pass after these things ” cannot be claimed for E, 40:1, after having been 
given to J, 89:7. That vs. 1,5 have “the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt,” while the rest of the chapter has “chief butler,” “ chief baker” and 
“Pharaoh,” is no good reason for affirming that the former are insertions by R, 
‘when v. 1 is indispensable as supplying the reason for v.2, and the ofice of the 
chief butler is simply called ““butlership” ;yPAD, ¥. 21. It can scarcely be 
thought that such arguments are of any weight in favor of critical division. 

Nor js there an anachronism in the phrase ‘land of the Hebrews,” v. 16. 
“Abram the Hebrew,” was the head of a powerful clan, 14:18,14, recognized as 
such by native tribes of Canaan, 28:6, and his friendship sought by the king of 
the Philistines, 21:22sqq. Isaac's greatness is similarly described, 26:188qq., 
280qq. ‘The prince and the people of Shechem were willing to submit to eirum- 
cision for the sake of friendly intercourse and trade with Jacob, and Jaovb's sons 
avenged the wrong done their sister by the destruction of the city, ch. 4. ‘The 
‘Hebrews had been in Canaan for two centuries and their presence was influential 
and widely known. ‘There is nothing strange, therefore, in the fact that Poti 
phar’s wife calls Joseph a Hebrew, 89:14,17, or that he could speak of the country 
Whence he came as the land of the Hebrews. 





5. Chapter 41. 

‘The reasons alleged by Dillmann for assigning this chapter to E are the 
significant dreams which are of no more weight than those in ch. 40. Joseph is 
called “servant to the captain of the guard,” v. 12, bat he was also a prisoner, v. 
14, whieh is evaded after the usual critical fashion, by erasing from the text the 
‘words “and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon” as an insertion from a 
bypothetical parallel of J; but even then bis shaving himself and changing his 
raiment are an allusion to his prison attire, or why are not the same things 
mentioned when others are presented before the king? ‘The refereuces to ch. 40 
(41:10-18, ef. 40:18qq.; 41:16, of. 40:8), and unusual words common to both chap- 
ters CMD [PUD 1D station , £77) point to the same author, but in no way 
imply that he was not the author of ch. 89 and 43 as well; DYN in vs. 
16,25,82,88,89 is in language addressed to Pharach or used by him; vs.61,62 are 
the only instances in which 77)77 could with any propriety be substituted for it, 
and even there DYFTOX is equally appropriate, for the reference is to God's provi- 
ential blessings, such as men in general may share rather than to specific favor 
granted to one of the chosen race; "1}/73, vs. 16,44, but once beside in Genesis, 
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14:24, referred by Dillman to E, but by the majority of critics to an independent 
souree, and twice more in the Hex., Num. 5:20; Josh. 28:19, P, The arguments 
for considering this chapter a part of the document E are accordingly lame and 
‘impotent enough. 

‘We are further informed that this chapter is not a unit ast stands. It is 
‘essential for the erities to establish, if possible, the existence of a parallel narra- 
tive by J, which may have filled the gap in that document between Joseph’s 
imprisonment and his elevation. Accordingly stress is laid upon some slight 
verbal changes in repeating Pharaoh's dreams, especially the words added to the 
description of the lean kine, v. 19, ‘such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness,” and y. 21, when they had eaten up the fat kine, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them; but they were still illfavored as at the begin- 
ning.” And a vigorous search is made for so-called doublets, Wherever the 
‘writer does not content himself with a bald and meagre statement of what he is 
recording, but feels impelled to enlarge and dwell upon it in order to give his 
‘thought more adequate expression, the amplifications or repetitions which he 
‘employs are seized upon as though they were extraneous additions imported into 
‘Bis original narrative by R from an imaginary parallel account by J, just as alike 
fulness of expression in other passages is at the pleasure of the crities declared 
to be indiontive of the verbose and repetitions style of P. 

‘herons v4.21 are repented, va. 1824 in that thew indicate two narrators, Dilmann 

simott identien! terms only in & very few tne 
stancee equivalent expressions aro employed, 
vin: TNA f. I8eq for MHEID ¥. fq. but we Uther Coourrence of words in this chapter 
20:17 29:03): p> ¥. 19 for 3 ¥.8: WOR ¥. Which according to criti rulrs should 
but ee ¥. §). The alleged belong to P.e. g4 DEW ve 42 in the 

parallel to ¥. 0b: ¥. 9 
8 to a; vo. A14SD.A to ¥. 9:11 all Py [YP tm O. T. besides only Lev, 
‘stated four times, 4 that §:8,2%,P; Yop v.47 in 0. 7, besides only Lov. 
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niby: t 7p 
o{douaph's rule 
repetition ennnot be eteaped Dy pacaling it 22% 6:12; 6% and the corrempont 
Dotween B nnd 3); v.49 to v4: ve. Sato Lev. 2:8; 
‘wb (the universality of the famine repeated dou the value cf eriteriain other oases whch 
‘reo times including 7b). While tt igclaimed the eitcs can thus disrogard at pleasure. 
On the whole, then, the critical partition of chs. 87-41 rests upon alleged 
Inconsistencies in the narrative which plainly do not exist as the text now stands, 
but which the erities themselves create by arbitrary erasures and forced interpre- 
tations. ‘The literary proof offered of the existence of difterent documents is of 
the scantiest kind. There are no indications of varying diction of any account. 
And the attempt to bridge the chasms in the documents by means of a supposed. 
parallel narrative, from which snatches have been preserved by R, attributes an 
‘unaccountable procedure to hin, and falls to pieces at once upon examination, 
‘There are three staple arguments, by which the erities attempt to show that 
there was in the sources, from which R is conjectured to have drawn, a second 
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narrative parallel to that in the existing text. Each of them is built upon a state 
of facts antagonistic to the hypothesis, which they ingeniously seek to wrest in 
its favor by assuming the truth of the very thing to be proved. 

1, Facts, which are essential to the narrative, could not, it is sald, have 
failed to appear in either document; it must be presumed, therefore, that each 
narrator recorded them. 

‘But the perpetual recurrence of such serious gaps in the so-called documents, 
which the critics are by every device laboring to construct, tends rather to show 
that no such documents ever really had any separate existence, ‘That these gaps 
are due to omissions by R is pure assumption with no foundation but the 
unproved hypothesis which it is adduced to support; an assumption, moreover, 
at variance with the conduct repeatedly attributed to R in other places, where to 
relieve other complications of the hypothesis he is supposed to have scrupulously 
preserved unimportant details from one of his sourees, even though they were 
superfluous repetitions of what had already been extracted from another. 

2, When words and phrases, which the critics regard as characteristic of one 
document, are found, as they frequently are, in sections which they assign to the 
other, itis claimed that R has mixed the texts of the different document 

But the obvious and natural conclusion from the fact referred to is, that what 
ave affirmed to be characteristic words of diferent documents, are freely used by 
‘the same writer. ‘The allegation that R bad anytding to do with the matter, fs an 
‘assumption which has no other basis than the hypothesis which it is brought to 
support. It is plain that any concelt whatever could be carried through success- 
fully, if every deviation from its requirements was sufficiently explained by refer- 
ring tt to R. 

8. Whenever a thought is repeated or dwelt upon for the sake of giving it 
more emphatic expression, the critics scent a doublet, affirming that R has 
appended to the statement in one document the corresponding statement con- 
tained in the other. 

But here again the agency of B is pure assumption based on the hypothesis, 
in whose interest it is alleged. ‘That a writer should use more amplitude and ful- 
ness in describing matters of special moment is quite intelligible. But why a 
compiler like R should encumber the narrative by reduplicating what he has 
already drawn from one source by the equivalent language of another, or why, if 
‘this is his method in the instances adduced, he does not consistently pursue it in 
others, it does not appear. 

‘What are so confidently paraded as traces or indications of some missing por- 
tion of a critical document are accordingly rather to be esteemed indications that 
‘the documents of the erities are a chimera. 
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SHOTION X1, GENBSIS 42:1-46:34. 
1. Ohapter 42-44. 


‘The critics tell us that ch. 42, which records tho first journey of Jacob's sons 
to Egypt is by E, and chs. 48, 44, thier second journey is by J. Yet the second 
journey implies the first and is filled throughout with numerous and explicit 


allusions to 





* 


‘Tt was, 48:2, after they had eaten up the corn already brought 
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that their father urged them to go again. All then, turns upon Joseph’s having 
required them to bring Benjamin, vs. 8-11, Repeated reference is made to the 
money returned in their sacks, vs. 12,15,18-28; 44:8, and to Simeon’s detention, 
‘vs. 14,28. Jacob's sense of bereavement, v. 14, corresponds with previous state- 
ments, 42:86; 87:94,85. Joseph speaks of their father and youngest brother, of 
whom they had previously told him, vs. 27-29. They bow before him in fulfl- 
ment of his dreams, vs. 26,28. Joseph orders their money to be replaced in their 
sacks, 44:1, as before. And Judah’s touching address to Joseph, 44:18-84, recites 
anew the circumstances of their former visit together with their father’s grief at 
the loss of Joseph. It is difficult to see how two parts of the same narrative 
could be more closely bound together. 

‘Nevertheless itis maintained that all these allusions to what took place in 
the former journey are not to the record given of it in ch, 42, but to a quite differ- 
‘ent narrative; that a careful consideration of chs. 48, 44 will show that they are 
not the sequel of ch. 42, but of a parallel account by J, which no longer exists 
indeed, inasmuch as R did not think fit to preserve it, but which can be substan- 
tially reconstructed from the hints and intimations in these chapters them- 
selves, and must have varied from that of E in several particulars. is here as 
always the scape goat on whose head these incongruities are laid, though no very 
{intelligible reason can be given why he should have constructed this inimitable 
history in such a disjointed manner. And it is likewise strange that the discrep- 
anoles between the two narratives so strenuously urged by Wellhausen and Dill- 
‘mann seem to have escaped the usually observant eye of Hupfeld, who makes no 
mention of them. As Iigen, De Wette and Gramberg had raised the same difi- 
culties before, Hupfeld’s silence can only mean that he did not deem them worth 
repeating. Knobel, though ready enough to undertake a critical division else- 
where, insists upon the unity of chs, 42-45, and maintains that the charge of 
inconsistencies is unfounded. ‘The same judgment, one would think, must be 
formed by any candid person. ‘The alleged discrepancies are the following: 

1, In J, 48:8, it is Judah, whereas in E, 42:27, it is Reuben, who becomes 
surety for Benjamin’s safe retarn. 

But these do not exclude each other. Why should not more than one of 
‘Jacob's sons have sought to influence him in a case of such extreme importance 
to them all? If Reuben had pleaded without effect, why should not Judah renew 
‘the importunity, as the necessity became more urgent? It is here precisely as 
with the separate proposals of Reuben and Judah, 87:21,26, which, as we have 
seen, the critics likewise seek, without reason, to array against each other. Reu- 
‘ben's allusion, 42:28, to his interference in that instance implies that his remon- 
strance was not heeded, and that his brothers were responsible for Joseph’s death, 
which he sought to prevent. As the critics represent the matter this was not the 
case. At Reuben’s instance they put Joseph in a pit instead of shedding his 
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blood. Now if, as the critics will have it, Midianite merchants found him there 
and carried him off in the absence of the brothers, the Iatter had no more to do 
with his disappearance than Reuben bad. Reuben’s unresisted charge that the 
rest were guilty of Joseph’s death, in which he was not himself implicated, finds 
no explanation upon the critics’ version of the story. It is only when the sun- 
Aored parts of the narrative are brought together, and itis allowed to stand in its 
complete and proper form, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaclites at the sugges- 
tion of Judah, while Reuben supposed him to be still in the pit, that his words 
have any meaning. No difficulty is created by Reuben’s speaking of his blood as 
required. ‘The brothers imagined him to be no longer living. Judah, who coun- 
selled the sale, speaks of him as dead, 44;20. By selling him into bondage, they 
hhad as they thought procured his death. 

It is further claimed that 

2, J knows nothing of Simeon’s detention related by E, 42:19,24. Judah 
nowhere alluded to it in arguing with his father, 48:3-10, when he might have 
urged the prospect of releasing Simeon as an additional reason for thetr speedy 
return; nor does he refer to it in his address to Joseph, 44:18-34. 

But the supreme interest ou both these occasions centered about Beujamin. 
‘Would his father consent to let him go? Would Joseph allow him to return to 
his father? ‘These were the questions quite apart from the case of Simeon, 80 
that in dealing with them there was no occasion to allude to him, But Simeon 
fs directly spoken of twice in ch. 43. When Jacob is starting them on their 
return he prays, v. 14, “God Almighty give you merey before the man, that he 
release unto you your other brother and Benjamin.” And, v. 28, when they reach 
‘the house of Joseph, the steward “brought Simeon out unto them.” ‘These 
‘explicit allusions to Simeon’s imprisonment are evaded by declaring them to be 
interpolations from E. ‘The argument for suppressing them may be fairly stated 
thus: because Simeon is not referred to where there is no occasion for speaking 
of him, therefore the mention which is made of him in the proper place cannot 
be an integral part of the text. In other words, whatever the critios desire to 
climinate from a passage, is eliminated without further ceremony by declaring it 
spurious. If it does not accord with their theory, that is enough; no other proot 
fs necessary. 

‘The further allegation that 42:38 is not the direct reply to v. 87, because 
‘Simeon is not spoken of in it is futile on its face; for as Reuben makes no alla- 
sion to him in his proposal, there is no reason why Jacob should do so in his 
answer. Nevertheless the critics tell us that E's narrative is abruptly broken off 
‘at 42:87 and lett incomplete. No response is made to Reuben at all; and we 
‘have no means of knowing whether Jacob acceded to his request, or on what 
terms. Instead of this B introduces an irrelevant verse (v. 88) from J, which in 
its original connection was a reply to something quite distinct from the words by 
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which it is here preceded. All this confusion (where in reality no confusion 
exists) is created by the critical necessity of assigning v. 88 to J since the words 
“if mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave” are identical with 44:29,31 and must obviously be from the same writer. 

8, “In ch. 42 Joseph will by detaining Simeon, compel the brothers at all 
events to come back again with or without Benjamin ; in ch. 48sq.,on the con- 
trary, he forbids them to come back, if Benjamin isnot with them. In ch. 42 they 
are treated as spies, at frst they are all put in prison together and then only set 
free on bail to bring Benjamin, and thus confirm the truth of their declarations 
‘but in ch. 485q., they do not go back to Egypt from the moral obligation of clear- 
{ng themselves and releasing, Simeon, but wait till the corn is all gone and the 
famine constrains them. The charge that they were sples was not brought 
against the brothers at all according to 48:57; 44:18sqq.; it was not this which 
Anduced them, as in ch. 42, to explain to Joseph, who and whence they really 
‘were, and thus involuntarily to make mention of Benjamin, but Joseph directly 
asked them, Is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? and then com- 
‘manded them not to come into his presence again without him." 

All this is only an attempt to create a conflict where there is none. One part 
of atransaction is set in opposition to another equally belonging to it. One motive 
{is arrayed against another, as though they were incompatibla when both were 
alike operative. Wheo Joseph told is brothers that they must verify th 
‘words by Benjamin's coming or be considered spies, 42:15,16,20,84, he in effect 
told them that they should not see his face again unless Benjamin was with them, 
‘They delay thetr return until the corn was all used up, because nothing less than 
Smminent starvation will induce Jacob, who has already lost two sons, to risk the 
Joss of his darling. ‘That Joseph directly interrogated them about thelr father 
and brother fs not expressly said in ch. 42; but as the entire interview is not nar- 
rated, there is nothing to forbid it. ‘The eritics do not themselves insist on the 
absolute conformity of related passages unless they have some end to answer by it. 
‘The words of Reuben as reported 42:22 are not identical with those dscribed to 
‘him 87:22; and nothing {s said in cb. 87 of Joseph's beseeching his brothers in 
‘the anguish of his soul, as 42:21. Jacob’s sons “ in rehearsing their experience to 
their father. ..omét his frst proposition to keep all of them but one and thelr three 
days? imprisonment, and add that if they prove true, he would offer them the 
trade of Egypt." Judah, in relating the words of his father, 44:27-29, does not 
mit himself to language which, according to 48:2sq., he uttered on the occasion 
referred to. In these instances the critics find no discrepancies within the 
limits of the same document but count it suificient that the general sense is pre- 
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served. If they would but interpret with equal candor elsewhere thelr imaginary 
difficulties would all melt away. 

4. A discrepancy is alleged regarding the money found in the sacks. Accord- 
{ing to 48:21 J, the discovery was made at the lodging on their way home, but 
according to 42:85 E, atter their arrival home and in the presence of their father. 

Itis to be observed, however, that these are not variant statements of the 
historian, In the former passage he is repeating what the brothers said to 
Joseph’s steward, which makes a material difference. The historian’s own 
account of the matter clears up the dificulty entirely. One of the brothers, on 
opening his sack at the lodging, 42:27sq., found bis money and reported the fact, 
to the rest, whereat they were greatly alarmed. But it was not until they 
emptied thelr sacks after reaching home, v. 85, that they and thelr father ascer- 
tained to their alarm and to his that each of them bad brought his money back, 
In making thelr apology subsequently to Joseph’s steward, it was of no conse- 
quence for them to relate in detail just when and where these successive discov- 
ories were made, ‘The one important fact was that they all found their money in 
their sacks, and they link this with the first discovery, which 0 excited them at 
the lodging. ‘Their statement, though not minutely accurate, was yet for thelr 
purpose substantially true. 

‘Tho critics, however, refuse to accept this obvious explanation. They claim 
‘that 42:27,98 does not belong to E's narrative, but has been inserted by R from 
‘an assumed parallel account by J. If these verses are excluded from H's text, 
he makes no mention of any discovery at the lodging. J alone speaks ot money 
being found there; according to E, they first find their money all together at 
home. It is further alleged, 42:27,28 has been altered by R. In its original 
form as a part of Js text, it must have corresponded with 48:21, and have stated 
that not one of the brothers merely but all of them found their money in thelr 
sacks at the lodging. If one opened his sack to give his ass provender, must: not 
‘the rest have done the same and made the same discovery ? and especially as they 
‘were 80 agitated by the fact that one bad found his money in his sack, would not 
the rest have made instant search in theirs? But all this conjectural reasoning 
oes not change the fact. The statement of the history is that oue found is 
money at the lodging and all found theirs when they reached home. Whether 
both these items belong to the same document or not, there is no conflict between, 
‘them. And the crities can scarcely be accorded the privilege of changing the 
text ad libitum for the sake of creating discrepancy where there is none and 
‘thus manufacturing an argument for variant narratives and separate documents, 

An argument is brought from the language of these verses to confirm these 
critical assertions ; but it is altogether inconclusive. 
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According to Ditmann THF 42:27 means 
(Me Art inorder, implying that the rest subse 
qetly did the same; i rather denotes de 
tne who pertormea the action referred to, 
Aefiately conceived ae 2 Kas. 25. Te is 
‘lalmed tha the language of these verses 18 
‘that of as shows by W209, 9D, AAD. 
9009 fodder und 9D ladong ace are te 
‘proper words o express these ideas and ea 
‘ot bo regarded as characterising any parc: 
ular walter, ‘The former ie used foar times fa 
tho Her. twee Jn hi narrative, 42:27 48:24 
snd twice n the story of Abrunam's eervant 
{4:3890. The later alto oocare ico tn this 

rate, 48:27; 42:31, and In two passages 
Denider im the Hex, Bx. 4h; Youn 4:38 
More trae Is Daido TRON tach, « word 
‘ooular to this narrative, Which i lalmed or 
J. while Be word for the samo fs Pi. The 
Inttor properly denotes the coarse material 
‘rom which sacks 404 the dene of mouraers 








were made, and is then applied to anything 
vmadeof thismaterial. ANTON from MIND to 
‘expand is the speciic term for a bag or sack, 
‘The grain sacks are Arst mentioned 42:26, 
‘where the general torm ‘3 vats! is used 
together with pw: then tn va. #728 pw to- 
sgetner with AMADK; in ¥. 35 PY alone, and 
‘thenceforward AANOK as the proper and 
specie term is steadfastly adhered to in the 
rest of the narrative throughout ohs, 48 and 
44. That this affords no argument for aunder- 
‘ng va 2728 from thetr present connection and 
‘signing them to another writer {8 obvious, 
‘ince both Pw and ANTDK occur there to- 
ssether; moreover DTTOM in the last clause of 

28 forbids it being assigned to J, Dillmann, 
‘evades these diticutios by assuming that these 
‘Verses have been manipulated by BR, who in- 
serted Pw and transposed the unweloome 
clause from ite original position after v. 35. 
‘What cannot a critie prove with the belp of R? 





Farther proof that ch. 42 is from E and chs. 48,44 from J is sought from the 
lnnguage of these chapters, but with no great success. 


Reals Bonjamin WY 42:22, but J 9y9 483; 
443296 J, boworer, iawiae ails bin 
‘42a aes the ante word rpestdiy eae 
hore, es B88; SBC (time, while B 
tes 999 with equal frequesey, 14:2 21:2 
20 GtUme eb 98,5 tne oto, eo. 

Bays Spy" ash but HE 40-8, 
11, Diliman undertaker to carry conaatentiy 
through the rule laid down by Wellauven,* 
ut which throug the faut of Re adie 
tis ot been sroty observed vin, tht after 
6103 cali the patriaroh rel, calle hm. 
Jacob, Dut histone the woo of Trae, wie 
P continues to apeak of Jacob and the sons of 
neod, Whence rerita this curoas crew 
tanoo: P 2:10 aod 8 3:20 (0 Dil) recor the 
change of mame to Ieee bt never une: 7 
Alone males ute of stand he doesnot reord 
fe change at al. ‘Thee is sagularIncom- 
sitanoyMeewie inthe contctotR. Pale 
‘mentions the cbange in thenamesot Abraham 
fd Sarah, 17635 but R ie wo concerned to 
havo the dovumenta uniform tn this rrpect 








* compotion de Hezateues,p. 52. 


‘hat trom this potat onward he alters these 
‘Dames tn J and B to correspond with Pt why 
does he not here fa ike manner bring P and 
Binto correspondence with J? And its only 
by palpable foreing that Dilimann succeeds in 
‘uniformly assigning SRT" t0 J; 900 0. g. 45: 
Ro; AO: ATT; 4828121. Wellbausen, 
Kautzach and other critios abandon tho at: 
temptashopeless. At this poriod of transition 
‘hen the faily is branching out into the na 
tion these two names seem to be used Sater. 
‘changeably, tho distinction lying purely tn the 
‘writer’ potntof view. The patriarch ts oalled 
by his personal name Jacod when he 48 re- 
searded strictly as an individual; be is called 
Trae! when he 18 regarded as the head and 
representative of the chosen roe, ef 40:8 

Beays Pv, J NMNDN for tack; explained 
store. 

B says ONT TIT TINA 42-9185; J atmply 
DPM ABBSATIBIG 44:28 ‘The full phrase 
“he man, the lord of the and” was necessary 
at first in order to indicate the person in- 
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‘Tre plar. 
const. ‘1 is used in a singular senso but 
‘once beeldes in the Pent. 89:20, where its at- 
tributed to J. 

hes YDWD 42:17,1008 409,47: 41:20, while 
{J has 710713 $0:90-58; but the latter also 
‘occurs tn an B context 40:35, only the clause 
containing ttle cut out and assigned to be- 











ate; but 3 
the atmo THOT? for JON 80:41. 
TNT 48:26 B as 45:81; Jou. 9: 





it 203 








(Uieo times) 8): Num. 11:5 16:9040, and P 
us 


fn; oats tno; aoa; Bx. 224; 
S14; aoa alli Pot. exoept Dest. 
{hte claimed for 3, 482.4303 
autineion trom 13 B 1:40; 42:835; 48:23; 
Dut the former occur tn R 4:34, RAsbU: 
421730; 44:24 lon helen cotaling It 
to arbitrarily severed fom thelr cootert 
“Tr and Tn are mid to be waed Wy 3 of 
solng to Rayne 
Eiaaay bot wan by B #738; bat TY fe 80 
ted in 43:88 and 0 in 42 of. 48:1 
‘The divine ames give no bp to th ees 
im these chapters. O'R occurs once in B42: 
1 but theo tien in J 4: 489; 44:1 and 
~w 8 once in a J context 48:14, R ts in- 
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‘Yoke to relieve the aificulty in 42:28 and 48: 
1M; while tu 45:20; 44:18 tho criti! principle 





4s abandoned, which traces the ocourrence of 
UNDK to the particular document in which tt 
4 found, and it 1s contested that its employ~ 
‘meat is due to the distinctive usage of the 
‘word itself. D'TTOK is used because Joseph 18 





10 42:28 the trplled contrast is botween alvine 
‘and buman agenoy, of. 4:25. In 48:14 the spo- 





lal appeal isto Goa's omnipotence. 
‘Too attempt to establish a parallel narrative 
toch. 42 for J and to che. 48,44 for H reets on 
very slender grounds, Snatches of the former 






14230. 42:2nisalloyed tobe nue 
perfuows beside Ia, which ft not: 4b given 





to J hooeuso of [1OK and YP, though these 
are found as well In B; v. 6 because of OO 
‘which occurs nowhere else fn the Hex., and 
otwitnstanding the pluin allusion to Joseph's 





‘made htmaelf strango to them" fa v.17 becuse 
‘of the repetition in v8, which, however, for 
the anke of adding a contrasted thougbt, and 
the removal of this clause leaves the following 
words, “spake roughly unto them," unex- 
Plained, 60 that Dillmann Gade it noceasary to 
transpose therm after ®; v. 10 Docauso of 
SOR, though this te equally found in By ve. 
17uq,38 for reasons already suficlentiy dis. 
‘eassed: 48:14,280 aro cut out of thelr connec 
ton and given to B, because they flatly oot- 
tradlot the eritcal allegation that J knows 
nothing of Stmeon’s imprisonment and that 
he never says Bi Shaddat, 








2. Chapter 45. 

‘This chapter is mainly assigned to E on the ground of alleged discrepancies 
with what precedes and follows. How, it is said, could Joseph ask, v. 8, whether 
his father was yet living after his own previous inquiry, 48:27,28, and Judah’s 
speech, £4:18-84, as reported by J? The suggestion only shows how utterly this 
cold and captious criticism is out of sympathy with the writer and with the whole 
situation. Joseph’s heart is bursting with long suppressed emotion. He had 
‘asked about the old man of whom they spake. He can maintain this distance 
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‘and reserve no longer. With the disclosure “I am Joseph,” his first utterance 
follows the bent of his affections, “How is my father?” 

Again it is objected that Pharaoh had bidden Joseph bring his father with 
‘his household to Egypt, promising him the good of the land, 45:17,18; yet, 47:1, 
Joseph announces their coming to Pharaoh, as though he had never heard of it 
before; they petition, v. 4, to be allowed to dwell in Goshen, and Pharaoh grants 
it, v. 6, without any allusion to bis previous invitation and promise. 

But there is no implication in this last act that the first had not preceded it. 
All proceeds quite naturally in the narrative, At the first intimation of the pres- 
ence of Joseph’s brethren Pharaoh asks them to Egypt to share the good of the 
Tan, assigning them no residence, and only offering subsistence in this time of 
scarcity. Upon their actual arrival Joseph notifies Pharaoh of the fact and pre- 
sents his brethren to him with the request that they may dwell in Goshen as best 
‘suited to thetr occupation. And when this is granted he presents his aged father 
‘to the king. All is as consistent and natural as possible, 

‘While the grounds of division are thus flimsy, there are various passages in 
the chapter which are clearly at variance with the hypothesis of the critics, since 
what they allege to be eriteria of distinct documents whether in language or in 
the contents of the narrative are here inseparably blended. Their only resource 
here as elsewhere is to interpret these damaging clauses as insertions by R, which 
they accordingly cut out of thelr proper connection and assign to J as though they 
‘Were scraps taken from a supposed parallel narrative of his. 


Verse tn is givon to J because of + of a doublet, oF else, as Kautzsch proposes, to 
only besides in Hox. 48:81 J, bat 1D closely change one O'IYR to THN and throw tho 
‘connected with it to because of YTIAN only blame on K. 

‘Verse 10, Joseph's naming Goshen as thelr 
place of abode is implied tn 40:28 J, where Ja- 





Hon beside ¥. 18. But it i# not. The action 
Drogrosses regulacly. Joseph's weeping was 





heard by thote outside, v. 2, but the occasion 
of t beoame known subsequently, ¥-18, 
‘Verto 4, the sale of Joweph tato Beypt ein 
‘the wrong document; of course excision 16 
ocossary. 

Verto 6 1s & singular medley; no two sue. 
cossive clauses can be assigned to the same 
document. ‘The first clause 12SyN J as 6:2; 
‘4; the second, DIY MV only besides tm 
0.7. 81:85 B: the third, sale of Joseph J; the 
fourth, OTN B. 

‘Verve Ta repeats 8b, but DIO occurs fa 
Doth, compelling the critics to give both to 
‘and so confess that repetition is not proot 


‘cob goes directly thither, Itis hence severed 
‘from its connection and given to J in whole oF 
fm part, while its minute enumeration of par~ 
‘oulars is such us is elsewhere hold to charac- 
tarie Pin distinction from both J and 
‘Verse 1818 assigned to J because of “TM as 
‘30:1, und becuase it repeats v. 9; 40 v.14 bo- 
cause of “wny Sy 4p) as 88:4; 46:20, while 
‘y- 26a part of the same scene is given to B. 
Wellhsusen by comparison with 88:4 tries to 
‘tablish « diversity between J and H in the 
‘construction of P¥2, a conclusion which Dill- 
‘mana thinks “weak in tts feet." 

‘Verve 28 is the response to v.21, but ono 
‘verse bas “Jacob and must be assigned to B, 
‘while the other bas “Israel” and ts given to J. 
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It is apparent here as in many other cases that the assignment of verses and 
clauses is simply the enforeement nolens volens of an arbitrary determination of 
the critics. No one would dream of sundering these mutually unrelated soraps 
from the rest of the chapter, with which they are closely connected, but for the 
application of alleged criteria which the critics have devised in other places in 
framing thelr hypothesis. ‘These are carried rigidly through at whatever disturb- 
ance of the connection or havoe of the sense, because to abandon them would be 
to give up the hypothesis. ‘The very least that can be said is that this mincing 
‘work, to which the critics find themselves compelled to resort to so great an 
‘extent in Genesls and increasingly so in the books that follow, lends no support 
to the hypothesis, but is simply a dead weight upon it. ‘The hypothesis is plainly 
not an outgrowth of this and similar chapters, but is obtruded upon them, and 
‘the only question fs how much lumber of this sort it can carry without sigually 
breaking down. 

Elohim occurs four times in this chapter, vs. 5,7,8,9, in the address of Joseph, 
to his brothers. As he is no longer acting the part of an Egyptian, he might have 
spoken of Yahweh as consulting for the welfare of the chosen race. But Elohim 
4s equally appropriate, since the prominent thought here and throughout the bis- 
tory of Joseph is that it is God not man who guided the course of events, ¥. 8; 
50:20, 

% Chapter 46. 

‘Verses 1-5 are assigned to E except 1a which is given to J because of 
“Israel” and “took his journey” YD". This affords an opportunity for ereat- 
{ing a discrepaney. Jacob starts in E, v. 5, from Beersheba, in J from some other 
place, presumably Hebron, 87:14, and takes Beersheba on his way. It scarcely 
need be stated that the discrepancy is purely the result of the critical partition, 
‘and has no existence in the text itself. In v. 2 “Elohim” and “visions of the 
night,” B,* conflict with “Israel” a mark of J. The difficulty is adjusted by 
erasing the unwelcome name and tracing its insertion to R. 

‘Verses 6,7 are attributed to P for reasons already considered, VI, p.191. P's 
last generally acknowledged statementt is, 87:1, that, in contrast to Esau's 
removal to Mt. Seir, 86:6-8, Jacob dwelt in the land of Canaan, And yet here 
follows without a word of explanation the removal of Jacob and his family to 
‘Egypt; and it comes out in subsequent incidental allusions that Joseph was 
already settled there and married into a priestly family, 46:20,27, that he was 
high in favor with Pharaoh, and it was he who gave his father and his brethren a 
‘possession in the land of Egypt, 47:7,11. But how all this came about P does not 
"The repetition of the name and the answer ‘71 as Ge. #2:11; Bx 8:4 Is also claimed for 
‘8; but Gen, 38:11 can Only be assigned to B by manipulating the text and expungtog TOF" - 


‘wo feolated and unexplained statements of Joseph's age, when tending flocks, 37:2, and 
‘when standing before Pharaoh, 41:4, are given to P by some critics and denied to him by others. 
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{inform us. The crities are greatly exercised to account for so egregious a gap as 
this. Kayser suggests that P was theoretical rather than historical; Néldeke, 
that R omitted P's account because it was contradictory to E and J; others, 
because it agreed with theirs. And yet elsewhere R is careful to preserve even 
the smallest scraps of P, though they are quite superfluous beside the more 
exténded narratives of E or J, e. g., 19:29, and if we may believe the critios he is 
not deterred by inconsistencies. 

‘The list of Jacob's family, vs. 8-27, is a critical puzzle, Itis in the style of 
other genealogies attributed to P, and has expressions claimed as his, viz., 
Paddan-aram, v. 15, “souls,” vs. 15,18,22,25-27, “came out of his loins,” v. 28, 
And yet it has its doublets in P, Ex, 1:1-5; 6:14-25; Num. 2635 sqq.; Israel, v. 8, 
4s a mark of J; and, as Kayser affirms, it has too many allusions to J and E to 
‘Admit of their being explained as interpolations. Thus, v. 12, “Er and Onan, 
lc,.” refers to 88:9 J; v. 18,"Zilpah whom Laban gave to Leah,” and v. 25, 
“Bilhah whom Laban gave unto Rachel” to 20:24,20" E ; vs. 20,27, Joseph’s mat- 
riage and sous to 41:50-52 Est 

But it is alleged, VI, p. 12, that “P's statistics seem inconsistent with the 
prophetic stories.” ‘This is based on the assumption, which even Wellhausent 
repels, that every individual person named in the list was bora before the migra- 
ton into Egypt. Such an inference might indeed be drawn from 46:8,26 strictly 
taken, But to press the letter of such general statements into contradiction with 
‘he particulars embraced under them fs in violation of the evident meaning of the 
writer. So 46:15 rigorously interpreted would make Leah to have borne thirty- 
three children to Jacob in Paddan-aram, one of whom was Jacob himself. Zilpal, 
¥. 18, and Bilhab, v. 25, bare their grandsons as well as thelr sons. Benjamin is 
included, 86:24,28, among Jacob's sons born in Paddan-aram, though his birth 
near Ephrath is recorded but afew verses before, The numerical correspondences 
of the table, a total of seventy, the descendants of each maid precisely half those 
of her mistress (Leah 82, Zilpah 18, Rachel 14, Bilhah 7) suggest design and can 
scarcely be altogether accidental. And a comparison of Num. 26 leads to the 
belief that regurd was had to the subsequent national organization in constructing 
‘his table and that its design was to include those descendants of Jacob trom 
‘whom permanent families or tribal divisions sprang rather than those who 
chanced to have been born before the descent into Egypt. It need not surprise 
‘us, therefore, if we find a few names of those who were still in the loins of their 
fathers, Heb. 7:9,10, at the time of the migration. It is no departure from the 





"Te Is with the view of quietly evading this aifiouty that Wellhausen and Diflmann 
‘mbsurdly sunder these verses from the reet ofthe chapter and give them to P. 
‘Also v.15 Dinah to 30:21, ¢ Kayser and Sobrader are correct in referring oh. 8 entire to J. 
+ Compusition d. Hezateuche,p. SL: “This lst once and aguin burste through the histoc!s 
‘bounds of Genesia” Critical consistency requires this admission from those who assign 87:2 
‘nd 41:46 to P, VI, p. 2, oF tis document will be in confct with iteelt. 
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‘usages of Hebrew thought to conceive of unborn children as included in the per- 
sons of their parents, 46:4. 

‘This view of the design and character of the list relieves it of all difficulty 
‘that four sons are ascribed to Reuben v. 9, but only two 42:37; that, v. 12, 
Hezron and Haul, grandsons of Judah, are included as substitutes for his two 
deceased sons; and that, v. 21, ten sons of Benjamin are named, though, 4% 
44:22, ete, he is called YY) ;* nor does it matter that some of those who are here 
spoken of as sons of Benjamin were really his grandsons, Num. 26:40; 1 Chron. 
8:84, 

‘The divine names in this chapter are grouped together in the opening verses, 
Vs. 1-8. ‘The God of his father Isaac,” v. 1,and “the God of thy father,” v. 8, 
together with the worship at Beersbeba are in evident allusion to the altar bailt 
there by Isaac and the divine manifestation and promise there made, 26:23-25, 
though {tts at variance with critical theories that E should thus refer back to J. 
Had God revealed himself, v. 3, as ““Yabweh, the God of thy father,” it would 
have seemed eminently appropriate. But “the God of Isaac” is a designation 
equivalent to Yahweh. And there are special reasons for using the term 577 
from its association with the name Israel here significantly employed, from its 
alluston to 85:11, where the promise was given on his return to Canaan, which is 
‘now emphatically repeated as he is about to leave it, and from the meaning of 
ONMT the Mighty One with its assurance, just then specially needed, of omnipotent 
protection and blessing, and a like assurance is involved in DYFPN v. 2, the God 
of creation and of universal providence. 
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* JOPA he younest, 42:1525, ete, denotes relative not absolute age, and has no reference to 
size. | Honoboam iscalled 73 young, 2 Coron. 18:7, when he was upwards of forty years of age, 
"2, ‘Though Benjamin was tenderly treated as the youngest of the family and Jncob's dar. 
ling, it must not be taferred that be was till his boybood. 

"Tue numbers are those of Heanaica, VI, p. 1. # The numbers as Vin P.M 
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SHO. 12. 47:1—60:26, 
1. Chapter 47, 

‘The critics here again try to produce two divergent accounts by their usual 
method of making the part stand for the whole, and arranging successive inci- 
dents against each other as though they were variant reports of the same transac- 
tion. Joseph first presents five of his brethren to Pharaoh, that they may state 
their occupation and have an appropriate residence assigned them. He then pre- 


‘+ Tao numbers as VE, p-1. 
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sents his father causa honoris for a formal interview.* This is all natural enough. 
But the critics will have it that there was but one presentation, viz., of the 
brothers, vs. 2sqq. J, or of the father, vs. 7-11 P. ‘Then the words “as Pharaoh 
had commanded,” v. 11, with their evident allusion to vs. 5,6, make it necessary 
to sunder these verses ;t vs. 5b,6a are given to P and vs. 2-6a,6b retained for J, 
‘whereupon it is urged as the result of this dissection that what J calls, v. 6b, the 
Jand of Goshen ” P calls, v. 11, the land of Rameses, though this latter expression 
‘occurs but once and is an equivalent designation drawn from the chief city of the 
Aistriet. 

‘Moreover v. 12 must be assigned to E as the fulfilment of the promise, 46:11, 
‘though E had not recorded the arrival in Egypt. ‘This deprives the contrasted 
‘passage, vs. 18-26, of its proper connection and the dificulty is to find out where 
it belongs. ‘The criteria of J and E are so intermingled in it that Dillmann thinks 
‘it necessary to assume that it was written by J on the basis of a previous narra- 
tive by B, which may originally have stood immediately after 41:55, and that it 
hhas been worked over by R.t Wellhausen takes it to be part of a supposed narra- 
tive by J parallel to that of £ in cb. 41. 

‘Verse 27 must be assigned to P as it has his characteristic expressions, not- 
‘withstanding the fact that it is duplicated by Ex. 1:7 P in violation of the eritical 
rrule #o urgently enforced elsewhere, and notwithstanding the fact that tt must 
then be severed from 27a, with which itis closely connected, (since “Israel” and 
“Iand of Goshen” are marks of J), and attached to v. 11. 

‘The mention of Jacob’s age¥ and the term of his residence in Egypt, v. 28, is 
Plainly preparatory to v8. 20-81, his charge to Joseph respecting his burial ; but 
‘as he subsequently gives a like charge to all his sons, 49:29-83, a doublet is once 
‘more assumed, and the former given to J, and the latter to P. 

‘Thus a well arranged, well connected narrative is torn to shreds, set at varie 
ance with itself, and thrown into confusion for the most trivial and inconclusive 
reasons, 





‘+The oritios say, VE, p. 20, that Jacob as the head of the clan ought to have been presented 
‘ret, ‘They may sotto that matter with the historian, or if Chey please with I The tons were 
‘tho active mombers of the family, andthe reason given in the narrative itself for the order of 
procedure fe uflolent, of. 84:5 1113 

'} Tue proposal to substitute tbe LXX. for the Massoretio text of 47.58, VI. p. 1%, would oar 
‘tainly not be made by an undiaased onic. Dilmann's motive ia it is obvious onoug’. The 
IEXK. bave here, us so frequently oaewhere, rearranged the text for reasons of thelr own, which 
{n this Instance are quite apparent. In order to bring Pbaraob's answer into more exact 6or- 
respondonce with the request of Joseph's brothers, © is madeto follow immediately after ¥. 4 
‘and then a clauso is ingerted to prepare the way for v.5. 

‘347-28 J manifestly allades to B 41:34. This and many similar fact, e.g. 4628 J inked to 
46:58, are consistent with Dillmann's view that J was acquainted with 3 but not with that of 
‘Wollhauson that they were entirely independent. 

{me inconslatenctes chargod, VI. p. 21, have already been answered, VI, p. 208, 
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2. Chapter 48, 

This chapter fares no better. ‘The continuous narrative of Jacob's blessing 
‘the sons of Joseph fs pareelled into fragments. “After these things,” v. 1, 1s a 
mark of E, but as the preceding record is not from HE, it is hard to tell what is 
referred to, “Israel” is a sign of J; 2b must accordingly be out out from the 
connection to which it belongs, and be tacked on to the previous chapter, El 
Shaddat and other critical marks require that vs. 8-7 should be given to P; it 
‘ius becomes a disconnected fragment severed from its appropriate introduction 
‘and from the rest of the scene, in which it lias its proper place. ‘The remainder 
‘of the chapter is sadly split up by the alternate recurrence of “Israel,” a mark of 
J, and Elohim,” a mark of B;* and after all the aid of R has to be invoked to 
‘account for Israel in vs. 811,21, where the critics themselves shrink from adhering 
to their own test. 

“‘Dhe composite character of this chapter” is thus argued, VI, p. 25: (1) 48:1 
= 47:29"; but they belong to different occasions. (2) v. 8 says Israel saw the 
children of Joseph, while 10a tells us, he could not see; but if * Israel” 18 a 
mark of J, v8. 8,100 and 11 belong to the same document, moreover while he 
saw Joseph's sons he could not tell who they were, (8) v8. 168q, break the story 
of the crossing of the hands”; they merely complete the statement of Jacob's 
‘action before proceeding to say how Joseph interrupted it, (A) v. 200 = 19"; 
not 80, v. 19 is an explanatory statement to Joseph, v. 20 the formal blessing pto- 
nounced upon bis sous. ‘The following * differences” are alleged: (1) according 
to B, Jacob is sick in his last days; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
Joseph's oath. (8) J alone has the aueodote about the crossing of hands. (4) 
According to B, Joseph only recelves Jacob's blessing, no other of the children, as 
J gives in ch. 49. (5) Jacob's blindness is known only to J.” ‘This simply 
amounts to saying that if a narrative be divided into twu or more parts, one part 
will not contain what is found in another part. 

By the same species of legerdemain Wellhausen and Ditlmann claim that 48: 
22 {8 ab variance with 84:25,26, and in the next breath confess that it agrees with, 
vs, 27-29, 

‘The following divine names occur in this chapter: EI Shaddai, v. 8, with 
allusion to 85:11; Blobim, vs, 9,11,20 with reference to general providential 
blessings; D‘TONM “the God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaao did 
walk, the God who fed me all my life long,” is but a paraphrase of Yahweh; 
Elobim, v. 21, Jacob dies, but God will be with his descendants. 














+ Wellnausen, who hero shows bimeelf less horofcaly consistent than Diliman, gives v8. 2-7 
to, Dut all tho rest of the chapter to B, firming that it shows everywhere the pecullarities of 
Band that Israel ean no further be considered a mark of J. 
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& Ohapter 49. 

49:1-27 is referred to J, not as composed by him, and consequently not on 
grounds of diction and style, but as a preexisting writing incorporated in his 
‘work, which is inferred from previous allusions to what is here said of Reuben, 
V4, ef. 95:22, and of Simeon and Levi, vs. 5-7, ef. 24:30. It is especially unged 
‘that the latter conflicts with 48:22 E, where Jacob says to Joseph, “I have given 
‘hee one portion (DD¥) above thy brethren, whieh I took out of the hand of the 
Ammorite with my sword aud with my bow.” It is said that Jacob could not have 
spoken of the capture of Shechem by nis sons, which he so severely reprobated, 
as though it were his own act. ‘This dificulty has been Jong felt and there hia 
een various attempts at explanation, ¢. g., that MA took was a prophetic 
preterite (Tuch), or that Shechem is not referred to, but some other district whose 
capture is not recorded (Kurtz), or that the allusion is to Jacob's purchase, 88:10, 
which he may subsequently have had to defend by force of arms. Kueuen sup- 
poses the same allusion, and proposes to read ‘not with my sword and with my 
dow.” Josh, 24:82; John 4:5 and the word QUy show that some trausaction at, 
Shechem is referred to, While Jacob deprecated and sharply censured the action 
Of his sons, it nevertheless was the act of the clau of which be was the head; but 
‘the property so acquired he gives not to those who participated in the deed, but 
to Joseph as a mark of special favor, and au earnest of his future inheritance in 
the land of promise. 

‘The eritics try to fix the age of this blessing of Jacob on the assumption that, 
it is a vatietnium post eventum. ‘Tuch refers it to the time of Samuel when the 
tribe of Levi was in ill-repute; Ewald to that of Samsou the famous fudge from 
the tribe of Dan, Kuobel to the reign of David, Wellliausen to the period of the 
schism and the rival kingdoms of Judah and Joseph. Dillmaun secks to make it 
all square with the time of the judges. But the fact is that it is impracticable to 
find any one period, when this blessing could have been composed with the view 
of setting forth the existing state of things. ‘The sceptre in Judah found no ade- 
‘quate falflment until the reign of David; and from that time forth the consider- 
ation enjoyed by the tribe of Levi was such that it could not possibly have been 
‘spoken of in the terms here employed. So that Kuenen in despair of finding any 
one date for the entire blessing supposes it to be made up of brief sayings which 
‘circulated in the tribes to which they severally related. But the censures passed 
upon the first three evidently prepare the way for that of Judah. ‘The prominence 
given to Judah and Joseph are clearly intentional, not accidental, and several of 
the Dlessings would be insignificant or unmeaning, if taken by themselves and 
disconnected from the rest. 

‘The structure and contents of this blessing make it impossible to explain it 
‘as a vaticinium post event. What is said respecting Levi compels to the 
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assumption that it is pre-Mosaic, A dispersion resulting from their priestly rank 
could not after that be spoken of as a sentence for the misdeed of their ancestor, 
‘The whole blessing is only comprehensible as utterances of the dying patriarch, 
‘modified by personal reminiscences, by insight into the characters of his sons and 
by their very names, with its ejaculation of pious faith, v.18; and as a forecast 
{ng of the future which found its fulfilment at separate epochs and in unexpected 
‘ways, and which, while clear and sharp in a few strongly drawn outlines, is vague 
{n others, and has no such exactness in minute details as suggests actual histor 
{cat experience. 

‘The mechanical rigor with which Dillmann adheres to the test furnished by 
the name ‘ Jacob” appears from his sundering v. 18 from its connection and link- 
{ng it with vs, 28b-88, which 1s given to P as the alleged doublet of 47:29-81, 
‘though this in reality desoribes a different scene. ‘The emphatic iteration in vs. 
29-82 as in the original account of the transaction referred to, ch. 28, shows the 
stress laid by the writer on this initial acquisition of a permanent possession in 
‘the land of Canaan, 

‘Tho divine names SX and YP, both suggestive of omnipotence, ocour in 
¥. 25; and FIV? in v. 18, where Jacob gives expression to his own pious trast. 


4, Ohapter 60. 

‘Wo are told that there are two distinct and varying accounts of Jacob's inter- 
ment, VI, p: 20, J's vs. 1-11,14, conducted by Joseph with great pomp and an 
immense retinue, and P's ys. 12,18, in which all bis sons and no others take part. 
‘J's narrative is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out, He gives no account 
either of the death (49:88 P) or the burial, Joseph goes with a great company to 
Dury his father: he comes back after burying his father; but of the actual burial 
nothing is suid. ‘The only account of that is in the verses that are cut out and 
assigned to P. Kautzsch finds a doublet in 10b and insists that there are three 
distinct places of interment representing as many variant narratives, the thresh 
{ing-floor of Atad, Abel-mizraim, and the cave of Machpelah ; only it so happens 
that this last is the only place at which any burial is spoken of. Joseph’s report 
of his father’s language, 60:5, does not precisely correspond with 47:80: but as 
both passages belong to J, no fresh argument for partition can atise, however it is 
to be explained. 

‘Verses 15-28 aro assigned to E on account of the repeated recurrence of 
Blobim, notwithstanding the two-fold statement of age, vs. 22,26, such as is 
‘always elsewhere given to P, and two phrases which R is credited with having 
inserted from J, ‘spake to their heart,” v, 21 as 84:8, and “the Jand which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,” v. 24; in the passages assigned to B 
no promise is given of the land of Canaan to any one of the patriarchs. The 
proof of unity arising from these frequent cross-references from one document to 
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the other can only be evaded by using the critical knife and invoking the agency 
of R. 

P records the death and the interment; J the embalming, the funeral proces- 
sion and the return from the grave; E the subsequent apprehensions of Joseph's 
brothers and his generous treatment of them. And yet these extracts from sepa- 
rate works, as they are said to be, match as perfectly as though they had come 
from the same pen, and the continuity of the narrative is as accurately preserved. 

‘The divine names are, v.17, “the God of thy father,” which sufciently 
identifies the God whom they served, and Elohim, vs. 19,20,24,25, where the con- 
trast is each time that of the human and the divine. 
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CONCLUSION. 

‘We have now completed the eritical study of the Book of Genesis and may 
pause at this point, while we sum up in a few words the results of our investiga 
tion, ‘Tho critics claim that the alternation of divine names in this book 18 best 
accounted for by the assumption that Genesis is compiled from different docu 
ments, each using its own partioular term for God; and when the partition is 
offected on this basts, each is found to have all the marks of separate authorship, 
its own peculiar diction and style, its own plan and purpose, and a conception of 
‘the history and of religious truth peculiar to itself. Iow far does the reality cor 
respond with the claim which they make ? 

‘Tho interchange of divine names can, as we have seen, be readily necounted 
for in every instance from the significance and general biblical usage of the names 
themselves, while it cannot be brought into harmony with the hypothesis of the 
critics. In repeated instances Yahweh oceurs where by the hypothesis it ought: 
not to be, as 16:1,2; 17:1; 20:18; ch. 22; 28:21, and if Dillmann fs right in 
referring ch. 14 to B, in 14:22, Elohim and El Shaddai also occur in inconven- 
font places, 4:25; 7:9; 48:14, and require the separation of what is most 
closely united, ns 88:5,11; ch. 48, ete, eto. 

In spite of the utmost efforts and the most ingenfous devices it is imprac- 
ticable to make out the continuity of the documents, By dint of picking out 
available clauses here and there and sundering them from their proper connection 
a shift is made to carry J'along through the flood, and P through the early history 
of Abraham, R's conduct in preserving these scraps being explained by his reluc- 
‘tance to omit even the most insignifeant portion of his sources. But this has to 
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‘be abandoned in the livesot Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, where the most enormous 
‘gaps confessedly occur in each of the so-called documents. And everywherein fact 
it appears that one document implies or expressly alludes to what is stated only 
{n another; s0 that Dillmann maintains that J made use of E, and Jillicher that 
P drew upon both J and E; and indeed an anbiased consideration of the facts 
shows that they are all so closely bound together by mutual references and Smplt- 
cations as well as by conformity of plan and purpose, that they cannot by possi- 
bility have been independently conceived and written. 

In the attempt to establish the separateness of the documents large use Ss 
‘made of what the critics are pleased to consider parallel uarratives, but which are 
not such in fact. Gen. 2 is treated as though it were a second account of the 
croation, when it is really a sequel to Gen. 1 preliminary to the fall, Gen. 
God’s subjective purpose to send the flood, 6:7, is confounded with his declaration 
of that purpose to Noah, 6:18, his acceptance of Noah's sacrifice, 8:20-22, with 
is consequent covenant with Noah, 9:1:49.,a8 though these were identical repet- 
tions implying different narrators; and so in numberless instances. Successive 
parts of the same transaction, or different elements entering Snto its constitution 
(@.g., the human and the divine, 30:378qq.; 31:7 sqq.. or different motives for 
Jacob's journey, 27:42.8qq.46, or for the butred of Joseph, 87:4,8) are converted 
{nto variant accounts of the same thing when in fact they are mutually consistent 
and supplementary, This has been carried by Wellhansen and Dillman to the 
utmost extravagance by means of so-called doublets, every emphutic repetition or 
enlargement being so considered and held to be an indeation of some imastnary 
parallel of which only these occasional snatches survive, 

Parallels are further found in totally distinct events, which differ in the 
actors, times, localities and eircuinstances, but have some general and easily 
explained resemblance. ‘The resemblances are first paraded in proof of identity, 
and then the differences as so many discrepancies in the several accounts. Dis- 
crepancies are further multiplied by isolating passages and needlessly interpreting 
them at variance with their counection, every evidence of consistency being arbi- 
trarily thrown out of the text as a harmonizing addition by R, e. g.,7:7-0; 18:1; 
15:7 ; 16:8-10; 26:1,15; 85:9, ete, ete. 

‘The most capricious and inconsistent conduct is attributed to R, such as is 
fan impeachment of both his honesty and good sense. He is held responsible in 
fact for everything that is at variance with the requirements of the hypothesis. 
‘And on the supposition that such a person really existed and did the work 
‘ascribed to him, it Is quite impossible to form any intelligent notion of his 
methods or his aims. We are told that in some places he carefully preserves 
minute fragments of his sources, though they are a superfluous repetition of 
‘what has already been more fully stated in the language of other documents, and 
yet elsewhere he freely omits large and essential portions of them. In some 
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places he preserves unchanged what is represented to be plainly antagonistic, 
‘while in other places he is careful to smooth away discrepancies, and to give a 
different turn to variant passages by transpositions or by insertions of his own. 
‘He sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in Ianguage and form, at others 
he effaces their peculiarities or blends them inextricably together. All these 
offices must be assumed by turns in order to carry the hypothesis safely through ; 
Dut whether such a bundle of contradictions was ever incarnate in any actually 
existing person, the only proof of his existence being that these contradictory 
‘things are alleged about him, every one may judge for himself. 

‘The diversity of diction and of religious conception, which is claimed for the 
so-called documents is as fallacious as the other arguments urged in proof of their 
separate existence, Formidable lists of words and phrases are massed together 
1s th peculium of thisor the otber document. And the first impression produced 
‘by marshalling so vast an array naturally is that this is a very signifcant oiroum- 
stance indeed, But it only needs a patfent examination of these detatls with the 
lexicon and concordance, and a careful scrutiny of their real bearing, to show that 
they are absolutely devoid of significance for the purpose for which they are 
adduced. 

‘Words are not to be mechanically counted but intelligently estimated. ‘They 
‘ae signs of thought; and that the words vary with the thought to be expressed 
implies no diversity of writers. A writer does not forfelt his identity because he 
‘uses words in ono place which he has no occasion to employ in another, A. very 
Jarge nomber of words oceur in J and E which are not found in P, and a consid- 
erable number in P which are not in J and Bs but the reason is obvious. Tt 
should be observed at the outset that the words credited by the crities to partiou- 
ar documents require not a litte sifting. A thorough examination shows that 
‘many of them reour in other documents Ikewise, or are of very rare occurrence 
‘even in that document to which they are assigned, and consequently are either 
not peculiar to it or not characteristic of it. ‘These are plainly of no moment 
rom any point of view. 

‘But besides this, al that is assigned to P in Genesis, ch. 1-11, apart from 
‘genealogies is the creation, 1:1-2:8, and what is regarded as his account of the 
Aeluge in chs. 6-9. ‘The great proportion of the words here classed as peculiar to 
P occur in no other P section of Genesis; then why should it be accounted 
strange, if they are not found in any section of J? ‘They belong to the descrip- 
tion of grand and world-wide events affecting all orders of animated beings ; and 
‘why should they be expected to recur in narratives of the every-day life of indi- 
vidual men? The terms for God’s covenanting with Noah recur when he 
covenants with Abrabam. ‘Those that respect the sex and species of animals 
reour in the ritual prescriptions dealing with such subjects, But many more 
technical terms of the ritual ate to be found in J, Gen. 1-11, e. g., WB) sou (= 
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Person), DP) east, It gold, DTW JIN onye stone, YOY rid, DMP bread, 
DY Aust, HIND coat, WY skin, IID cherudim, AMID afering, JIM fat, 
INS sock, DYOD NU) lift up the face (4:7), FNOM sin, FIND door, “AN curse, 
DY NW) dear iniquity, TIP YD face of Yaheod, STINE tent, IPD cattle, 
THY} brass, SID iron, HAW clean TAI, dove, MNT olive, MID altar, MYT 
offer, FAY burnt offering, FIVY MYA) sweet savour, J wine, FY nakedness. 
‘This list of words common to the J section of Gen. 1-11 and to the ritual law, 
and which are not found in the P portion of these chapters and for the most part 
in none of the sections assigned to P in. Genesis, might be yet further increased. 
It shows, if critical arguments have any value, that the former has as much claim 
as the latter, or even a greater claim to be regarded as of one piece with the ritual 
law. The J sections of these chapters really offer more points of contact with the 
diction of the ritual law than the P sections do, And in respect to the genea- 
Jogies, it has already been pointed out, V., p. 162, that ch. 5 is as closely bound 
to chs, 2-4, J, as to cb. 1, P 

In the rest of Genesis, chs. 12-50, two chapters are assigned to P, viz.: chs. 
17 and 28, the former recording the institution of circumeision, in which the 
phrases of the ritual law are to be expected, the latter the purchase of the cave of 
‘Machpelah with legal precision and formality. ‘The promises of ch. 17 and the 
transaction of ch. 28 are repeatedly referred to, and, as is natural, in language 
borrowed from these chapters. Apart from these chapters and passages based 
‘upon them, P is confined to genealogies or brief statements for the most part of 
‘the patriarchs’ removals, or of their ages or death. The entire narrative portion 
{s given to J, or divided between J and E. Of course the words and phrases 
‘appropriate to such matters as are assigned to P are found in P; and such as are 
appropriate to ordinary narratives are found in J and E. With such a distribu- 
tion of the material it could not be otherwise. It requires no assumption of a 
diversity of writers to account forit. In one chapter only, ch. 84, the critics are 
compelled by the allusion to circumeision to allow P a sbare in the narrative, and 
the result is instructive. The diction of P is there indistinguishable from that of 
J, and the critics are utterly at sea as to the lines of demarcation. It has further 
been shown that the paragraphs recording the removals of the patriarchs are 
more closely linked to J than to P; that ch. 17, P, is indissolubly connected with 
the preceding and following chapters of J, of which it is an indispensable link, 
and that it owes all its alleged peculiarities to its position in this ascending. 
series; and that the statements of the ages of the patriarchs cannot all be 
referred to P without doing the utmost violence to the connection. In fact the 
critics are in the habit of playing fast and loose with a criterion which at times is 
‘their sole or chief dependence, and at others is disregarded entirely. While they 
profess to trace documents in a great measure by the connection of their several 
‘parts, they in numerous instances sunder what is most intimately bound together 
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dy necessary implications or express allusions, thus nullifying their own principal 
clue and invalidating their own conclusion: 

‘The two forms of the divisive hypothesis in chs. 12-50 are tossed on the 
opposite homs of a dilemma. ‘The supplementary cities, who recognize but one 
Blohist and accordingly regard E as a part of P, can establish no criteria, by 
Which to distinguish it from J. The documentary critles, who find two Hlohists 
by separating £ from P, leave for the latter only ingoherent and unrelated frag- 
‘ments torn from thelr proper connection, which are without reason assumed to 
have once constituted a distinct document. 

‘Between J and E scarcely any discrimination is attempted in point of diction 
Deyond YM of one and OYOAIN of the other, ‘The “special characteristics,” 
‘whether in thought or language, by which E is said to be distinguished trom J 
‘aro considered, V.,p. 171, and shown not to be distinctive at all. ‘The alleged 
theological differences between P and J are also considered, V., p. 182, and shown 
0 far as they actually exist tobe involved im the meaning and usage of the 
divine names. Do not the facts of the ease accordingly compel to the conclusion 
that the divisive hypothes's has no ratfonal basis whatever in the Book of 
Genesis ? 

Tt has been my object throughout this discussion, so far as it has now pro- 
ceeded, to examine with eandor and thoroughness all the arguments in favor of a 
critical division of Genesis. I feel, as I stated in my frat paper, no antecedent 
repugnance to such a division, if it ean be fairly proved and apart from the revo- 
Tutionary and destructive consequences, which are ordinarily dedueod from it, 
But so far as Tcan see, the case is not proven, In spite of all the critical clamor, 
‘nd the scholarly names arrayed on the side of the divisive hypothesis, I see no 
{good ground for abandoning the old traditional belief of the unity of Genesis. 
And if the divisive hypothesis cannot maintain itself on literary grounds in Gen- 
‘sis, it cannot do so anywhere, In the historical portions of the Pentateuch 
that follow and in the Book of Joshua the analysis proposed by the eritics is far 
‘more complicated, and simply amounts to foreing through a hypothesis considered 
as already established, Tt very plainly gathers no strength as it proceeds. 

In the legislative portion of the Pentateuch the question turns no longer upon, 
literary criteria, but upon an entirely different principle: are the institations and 
enactments of the Pentatouch the growth of ages or the product of one age and of 
single mind? It is here that the battle of the Mosaic authorship must be 
fought. Meanwhile the investigations thus far conducted justify at least a nega- 
tive conclusion. We have examined the so-called anachronisms of the Book of 
Genesis, and find nothing whch militates against its being the work of Moses. 
It is plainly designed to be introductory to the law. And if that law was given 
by Moses, as has always been believed and as the Scriptures abundantly declare, 
then Genesis, too, was his work. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
‘By Provesson Rrowanp J. H. Gorrumm, Pu. D., 
(Columbia College in the Cty of New York. 





IL. CaNperanava SANcronUs AND Linen RADIORIUM OF GREGORIUS 
‘BAR ‘EBHRAYA. 

In continuation of my contribution to No. 8 of the Mitiheitungen des Akade- 
misch-Orientalistischen Vereins eu Berlin (Berlin, 1890), I publish here two further 
short texts on geography by the same author. ‘The Orst is taken from M'nirath 
Quahist, and is intended to accompany and to explain the chart I published in the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, May, 1888, 168qq.* 

For the frst text three MSS. were available: 

B. Ms, Berlin, Sachau 81; fol. 37—of the year 1408.5 

P. Ms, Patis, Syriaque 210 (Ancient Fonds 121); fol. 86a,—of the year 1404.4 

©. Ms. Cambridge University Libr., Syriac 21; fol. 29a—in a good Jacobite 
hand, if I remember aright, of the XVIth century. 

Although this text, with the exception of the last section on fountains and 
rivers, runs parallel with #8 8-6 of the text published in the Mitdheungen, it seems 
to be of sufticient interest to deserve publication by itself. One section on the 
river Sambation, I have omitted entirely, as it is found word for word in the fol- 
lowing extract. 

For the second text I have had also three MSS, at my disposal. 

B. Ms, Berlin Sachau 85;, fol. 14b.—probably of the XVIIIth century. 

P. Ms, Paris Syriaque 218 (Ancient Fonds 120); fol. 10a.¢ 

©, Ms. Bodleian Or. 467; fol. 16b.—ot the year 1578.7 This text covers, sub- 
stantially, the same ground as the two preceding ones. We can see from this 
how it was that BE. was able to compile 80 many works. 

‘have printed the texts as Thave found them in the MSS. It is impossible, 
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in many cases, to prefer the reading of one MSS. to that of another. For that 
reason I have burdened the foot-notes with a full ist of variants. Emendations, 
‘when necessary, have been put into the translation or have been especially men- 
tioned in the notes. 

‘The spelling of the proper names has caused somo difficulty. When I have 
‘suspected a Greek original, I have given the name in Greek; where an Arablo, in 
Arable, When the name is current in Syriac literature, I have given the usual 
English equivalent. In giving the Greek originals, I have scrupled to depart 
from what I have found in my dictionary; though, at times, the Syriac text seems 
to intimate a different reading, 6. : 

Tifeplog—VO-244, though one MS. has e-oaj with a. 

Apamaca—baseazel 

Mapetirig—ageudso . 

Koalxavor—aazLele where ono MS., however, seems to have read ‘obs « 

Néayp—waawed. Ono MS, has waist which perhaps = wait) (No). 

2rfhar—weSSR In noo, 


Adpias—ea.iq] ending in os, One MS, has as; but the Adscensus Mentis also 
has of, 

Htpow—Nest « 

Maidrig—taghase , 

‘The whole subject of the Syriac transeription of Greek needs a spectal inves- 
tigation—for which Duval’s Bar Bahtu gives araple material 

‘The notes T have made as few and as short as possible, ‘The necessary 
information and verifications will be found in the foot-notes to the translation in 
‘the Aittheilungen. ‘There, in the introduction, Ihave spoken of the authorities 
trom whom BE. seems to have taken his information, Iam able to add two more 
names here, ‘The one is the celebrated Abi-Raibin Mubammad Ben 'Abmad 
-Albérint, the Herodotus of India, Compare, e.g,. the extracts cited by Quawint 
1, p- 104, 17, p. 147, with the aocount of the ‘Oxeavés as given by BE, and the cor 
Se te ae Poet tn oe tric ecru eae 
the oftations in Qurwint { am unable to say. ‘The second source is Aristotle in 
his atereopotoyucd. In the last section of the first extract, on fountains and rivers, I 
have shown the dependence in a number of cases. By what means BE. became 
Acquainted with this work, Iam not now in a position to explain. ‘The fact itselt 
{is interesting. 





ON THE POSITION OF THEIR SEAS AND THEIR BAYS, 
‘That all-encircling sea which is outside of the whole habitable world and sur- 
‘rounds the whole earth is called ‘Ariavriséy. anid "Oxeavés, Some call its western 
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side alone ‘Oearé. Of this a narrow mouth opens in the western comer to the 
inside, that which is called the strait of Hercules. There, also, are the ortiz, i. 
¢., the pillars of Hercules. This mouth, then, flowing towards the east, widens, 
forming that bay of the "Adpior Sea which is the Sea of the Romans and the Sea of 
‘the Syrians. From this bay tongue goes and becomes narrowed. It passes 
‘long the wall of Constantinople, and is called the Sea of Pontus. ‘Thus, to the 
south of the "Adar Sea lie Alexandria and Egypt To the north of it are Constan- 
tinople and Péyn and the whole land Francia. In it are celebrated islands which 
‘are fully known to us, a8 Kénpor, Enos, Xiog, Péter, and Zucile, ‘To the east of it 
‘are the lands of Syria and those of this our sea. 

‘Tho ‘Qeecrés Sea, which fs outside of the Herculean pillars, its flowing going 
towards the south, passes by the lands of the western Arabs, and by that Silver 
‘mountain and (those) Moon mountains, from whose caves spring the waters of the 
river Neto, and by the lands of the Adyseinians, and by the lands of the Nubians, 
4.¢., by the whole land of the Cashites. At the end of this land there stretches 
ut from it a certain small bay towards the north, opposite Egypt, which is called 
the Sea of Reeds, as it it were the end and termination of the great sea.# In it 
‘passed the children of Israel on foot and Pharaoh was drowned. On account of 
the multitude of mountains and rocks in this bay, ships are unable to ride in {t— 
‘except, perhaps, at day along its banks. ‘That great sea from which this bay pro- 
ceeds is called the Red Sea. And this, flowing towards the east, passes along the 
ands of Shbha and Saba, and along that land which is simply called the South, 
‘There are trees and frankincense. At the end of this land the sea which is called 
‘Red, forms a large bay towards the north, that which is called Persian Gulf. On 
‘the western side of this gulf is « city which is called Bagra, and the whole land 
‘of Babel and Seleucia, and Otesiphon. On its northern side are all the lands of the 
Persians. On its eastern side aro the lands of the Indians. 

‘Tho all-encircling sea, also, which is outside of this bay, flowing towards the 
ast, passes along the lands of the Indians. At their end it forms bay to the 
north which is called the Sea ofthe Indians. To the west of this sea are the lands 
of the Indians; to the east are the Inds of the Tibetans. After them come the 
ands of the Chinese. To the north of it are the lands of the Huns, . e., Turks, 
who are the Mongolians, it being their primitive land from which they have gone 
forth. ‘The all-encircling sea outside of this bay, going further to the east, passes 
‘the well-known islands of the Indians, called SRNDIB, and another which is 
called Qamér? and the other islands and mountains, from which are brought and 


col. 207, where K.has the samederiration. ‘The last Syriao word there 14, 
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exchanged these sharp and costly and aromatic spies, Jas 8, eyssull, es 
jy5Ls, eta; and also precious stones, tener, te.3° 

And $0, stretching from east to north, it passes the lands of the Tibetans and 
CChipese and the land of the Huns which we have mentioned, and the land of the 
{Iherians and many lands which are waste, and mountains which are inaceesstble, 
It passes, then, by a great and black mountain which is in the north, and along 
the plains of the Caspians and the land of the Alanes. ‘There it forms a bay 
trom north to south, that which is called WRNGH in the language of that place. 
80, stretching from the north towards the west, it passes along the lands of the 
Soythians and th cities of the Bulgarians, and all Francia and the land of 
Andalus of the Arabs, where in our days the Franks rule, It comes to an end 
near the pillars of Hercules, from where it, had commenced. ‘Thus, the whole 
inhabitable world becomes like unto an island within the all-encireling sea, which, 
encompasses the earth as a crown does the head or a girdle the loins. 

‘From this chart which we have drawn, one ean look at the inhabited world 
‘asin a vision, 1t being ivided into seven x2uara. (One can also 660) the position 
of every land and every sea inlet which is derived from that all-encireling sea, 
In the land of the Therians there is one Jake which oxists of itself, and stands in 
no connection with the all-eneireling sea—so that one commencing at some well- 
Known place on its banks and going all around it, would be able to reach the 
place where he commenced! were it not for that great river, which is called ATL, 
which pours its waters into this Inke, This lake, on account of its greatness and 
extent, is called in books and in common parlance a sea and not a lake, Ptole- 
means calls it "Ypecwia Sea. In our days they call it yy. ‘To the west of this 
seu is the gate of Jron¥ and the plains of the Caspians and Sharwdn and Tuberis- 
tan; to the south Great Armenia; to the east the lands of the Dberians; to the 
north that great and desolate black mountain which is at the end of the earth,t 
ie BN. 











ON LAKES. 


Lakes are those (seas) that do not unite with that great sea '‘xfaws. ‘They 
are many in the habitable world. But those which are known to us are as fol- 
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lows: the lake of Apamaea,is and that of Tiberias,26 and that which is called 
Mapeérd(@)" near Alexandria, and that lake of Genessareth!® where—as they say 
—are no fish because its waters change three times a day. From it wells up 
pitch in the form of a bull without a head? Not by iron nor by stone can it 
‘be split or broken. It can only be soluted by stagnant waters and menstrual 
blood. And (there is) that lake in Armenia which is called Arkistia, 1 e., Argiah 
‘and other lakes which are in Adhorbigin and in the lands of Persia, and countless 
others.1? 
ON FOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 

Above we have spoken of two kinds of vapors—one dry and cloud.like, 
the other volatile and moist. Each one of them is either above the earth or 
within it, That cloud-like one above the earth produces winds and moves 
‘the air, (The one) within the earth moves and sbifts the earth and produces 
‘earthquakes according to its strength. That volatile one above the earth, i. €., 
in the alr, causes rains and snowfalls, ete.; within it (i.e, the earth] it causes 
fountains to flow. Those vapors, however, which are within the earth, if they 
‘Possess sufficient power to rend the earth and their fullness Is great, produce 
rivers.® But if their fullness is small, they produce fountains, If they are 
‘between the two, they form pools. In case they have not sulliclent power to rend 
—it they flow, they are called rivulets ; if they do not flow, wells. Most foun- 
tains flow from the north ou account of the great mountains which are there, 


‘Strabo, xv, 2, $10 (ed. Kramer, p. 20,1.) The spelling of the name—with a emis very 
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‘Many are the fissures in the mountains. ‘They are like the pores of a sponge.*? 
‘From every side waters low from them downwards, And that rivers which are 
Very great arise from great mountains is seen from the fact that ‘Apéfn% the 
‘great river comes down from Mount Tlap»deor which is in Asia. From this 
‘mountain, also, comes the ‘Todds, that one which is greater than all (other) rivers, 
‘The river ao flows from Mount Katracor% and runs into the [évros. And that 
‘this mountain is higher than all the summer mountains of the east#" is known 
from the fact that only during the middie third of the night is the sun inivist- 
‘vle% From Typo, the mountain in the west, flow the Toprreaér and the “Zerper, 
the great rivers. From the mountains of the Soytbians flow rivers which are 
very great. From among the Cushites commence the rivers Aiyoy and Nions.2 
‘From that silver mountain rise, the rivers Xpeuérn and Nelioc. Pishdn, as the 
Pontateuch testifies, is that river which waters the land of the Indians which is 
‘called Havoila, Gthdn, 1. €., Nile, is the river that waters the land of the Cushites 
and Egypt and the west, Its also called “the Black.” ‘The ‘Ngris, narrow and 
rushing, waters the land of Persia and the north; and the Euphrates waters the 
nnd of Babel and Maishan, i. €., Bagra. 








Ray. ‘The whole inbabited world—as if it were an island—is encircled by 
the sea ‘seavés, that (sea) which commences at the Islands of the Blessed and at 





Ariat, Meteor. fo xllly 01% Of yp Specvod nat ynRot, rémos olov omdyro¢ muede brexptue 
sues. 

‘Aint Meir ally 11, Kal wletarot wad lyaror moroued plovow ix rv peyloruy 
Spin, (1d, 434, 01 plyors 0% rorayn bx ro» peyleruv galvovras plover dpa 

M4 Aviat Meteor ty lly 91, "Bx ty oby robrov ova N20 re moray} wal Barpop nad 
4 Xodorns xa 8 Apr. 

1 Arlt Meteor ally 81, "Ba i ob 79 “Aap alors pv Ux rob Tapracod Kedowuloow 
deivonrs loves Sous nat lyre rorayol, robro Coustoytrn wévroy elas wlyrov Bpog rv 
Thi riv fo rhv xeqapirfy. Ct. Olyiplodorus, lot et p. 24% Ptolemnous, Oeogry Vo oh xy 
i13,69.,09 ParonseurParopamsiue, ave to addin to MiDet. de dead, Orton. ores, No.8, 
81 note Leeer's note in vo. 1p. 4Sof hs ad of the Mesorezyea. 

2 Arity Meteor kal, 91. "Ex d8 rob Ravcdoow Ac re Plover wod2ol.. kad b ici. 

mL ave teanolatch Mteriy. te expresion paral madhaehs qalpay8™” = rop Ox, bp) 
spe to thv Stpohy, Of. Arlt, Meter 1; xl, 417. "0 4 Kabeosog wlysrov po roy 
mrpdg tiv bw tiv Beperty kort na 24;Ber nal type. See also Olympiodorus ad loe. (loe ett., p. 248) 


‘and Aloxander (0, p25, 

1 Axle, Meter 4 ill, 918, Zyutiov 82 roo pdv Opovs bre Spirax nat dnd rv nahowpevow 
BaPta» ead ele ry uwny elawdeborav, tre BHuoirae vie venrbe abrob rit Axpa plxpe rob rplrov 
loons be re cig Bo nal bay bd rig toxtpas. 

49 Of. MUihetungen, eto, p. $8, note. 

Ot, tia, note 4. ‘The text must be corrected accordingly. I have corrected the Beth, 
‘hich the MSS. have into a Kaph, Tho same correction must be made Mitihetungen, ete, p08 
aod Gi, note 6. Ct, Arist, Meteor, 1; xitl, #2 "Oyolus d® nal repli AdBlny....8 re 
Npeuleng nadobyeves, be lp tiv Ho fet 96larrav, Kal rob Nellov rd pedua rd epOrow, bx rob 
"Apropos kaoyutyor Bpoos. Ct, also Tdsler's note a lot p. 8. 
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‘that (island) in the west which is called Tééups.% It goes outside of the whole 
earth to the south and passes the Moon mountains from which springs the ile 
Tt encircles the Abyssinians and the Nubians, forming the Sea of the Berbers, 
‘whose length is 500 miles, and whose breadth is 100 miles. It goes further, form- 
ing the Hed Sea—that which becomes narrow and reaches in length 400 miles 
‘ts greatest breadth, which is the Sea of Reeds where the Israelites crossed, being 
200 miles. It-goes further, encircling the wilderness of Pardn, forming the Sea 
of the Blamites, where the Euphrates and Tigris empty; the length of which (sea) 
{s 1400 miles, its breadth 600. It goes further, encircling all Persia and India, 
forming the Sea of the Indians, the length of which is 1600 miles. In it are 1870 
slands—one of which is called Tiran#? or Sarandib, It is very great, 1800 miles 
being its circumference, In it are high mountains and many rivers. From it 
are brought the red ééxoor and scarlet color.* It goes further, encireling the 
east, forming the Sea of the Chinese. It goes further, encircling the north, pass- 
‘ng along the desolate mountains of the Hunt and the lands of the Bulgarians 
and Scythians, and Alanes, forming the Sea yearuéy in which are nineteen 
islands of Bperravia. It encircles Francia and joins again with the Jles of the 
Blessed and Péeupa. 

Ray. Here a narrow mouth (strait) opens which is seven miles in breadth 
where are the erfiog or pillars of Hercules. It enters and passes in the midst of 
the inbabited world, reaching towards the east a distance of 6000 miles in length 
‘and’800 in breadth, forming that sea of us western people which is called ‘Apia, 
{in the north of which is "Pur and Francia and Bufévraa and all Bipérr. And in 
{ts southern part which is called Zactude® are Abeenynians, Nubians, Berbers, and 
Egypt, and Alexandria, and all Ain. And in its eastern part which is named 
‘Bea of the Syrians, is Tyre and Sidon and all Asia. In this are five large islands, 
‘the smallest of which is Kérpor, the circumference of which 1s 200 miles; and 
apdor(ia) 800; and LaceRis 500; and Kptrr 800; and Ktpms 850; and five small 
Cones, ‘Pédo, Kopavor(P5, nor, Repos, Xie, and 2620 others which are not dealg- 
nated. 

‘Ray. ‘The sea Ilérror is in the land of the Seythians. Its length is 1800 miles 
upto Trebizond.®” Its breadth is 800. From this a narrow tongue passes along 








1 Plinty, 1.98. 

i. reuds Tirnant | 

1 Of. Lagarde, Rudimenta Mydotogiae Seméteas, ete. p. 48. Gesammalle abdhandtungen, p. 
1,8, Gosentun, De Bar alt. p-2aqq- Sachs, Betrage sur Sprach- tnd Allerthumaforchung 
p28 Flolechor to Levy's New-Hed. und Qhald. Worterd, p. Tall ot whioh Konut, arweh 
Gompletuen, vi 8 sould have cla 

Melon ré Euctaty mtiayer. ‘This reading must be restored in the toxt. 





6 ‘Heprarca. 


the wall of Buféorioy$ and pours into the 'Adpiar sea, North of this is placed the 
Muir, the sea of the Caspians, 1. ¢., of the QNYA, Former men called it 
"tpxavia or of the Iberian. In our days it is called »& Sea, From it a river- 
tongue empties into the Mirror Sea, as the THérror Séq does into the 'Adpiar, and 
‘the 'Adpiog into the ‘Qnavés, 

Ray. Lakes are called such as do not unite with the great sea, as the lake of 
Apamaea, Tiberias, and Mapedrd) which {s near Alezandria, and that one which is 
void of fish, Genessareth; and that one of ARKSTIA, i.e, ham! #? and that of 
piylpb i and many others. ‘The Mavory alone, on acount of its size is called a 
8@a and not @ lake.<® 

Ray. Pishdn is that one which waters the land of the Indians which is called 
Hawild, The Gihdn is the Nevroc, which waters the land of the Oushites and 
Egypt and is called Shihdr (black); and the ‘ZNgris, narrow and quick, watering 
Persia and the north. ‘The Huphrates waters Babel and Maishan. 

Ray. In Spain there is a river which flows only during six hours every day. 
And there Js there a river which for six years fs completely dry, and in the 
wenth sends down much water. ‘There is there a river which does nob camy 
down water, but dry sand, which comes down with much force and is impasstble 
ina ship or on foot, On the Sabbath day its flowing is withheld. 














mY4ant, 
 ¥agay 
In the Adacennus Ment 
‘um bo text hus Senta: int ond Sin, hours. Of, Mitheungen, at. p. 1,18, 
“In addition to Mitthetiungen, ate, p98, note, of. Josephus, B.S, vi, 6,41. Guyle Strange, 
Palastne under the Moslems, 0.8. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN VOL. Il. OF 
EBERHARD SOHRADER’S KEILINSOHRIFTLIOHE 
BIBLIOTHEK.—I, THE INSORIPTIONS 
OF SENNACHERIB.* 

By Rev. W. Muss-Anworm, Px. D., 

Johns Hopkins Univorsty, Baltimore, Ma, 





The notes in this number of Hennatoat will be confined to Dr. Bezold’s 
transliteration and translation of the Sennacherib Insoriptions. I will, by no 
‘means, lay stress on minor points, such as, e.g. Col, I. 8, of the Taylor-Cylinder 
whore migir il@mi rabdti should rather be road mikir ilani rabuti 
from akaru to be precious (see Maspéro’s Recueil des trauvawa, 11. 82); there are 
many graver mistakes and blunders, which ought to be corrected. We will begin 
with the so-called Taylor-Oylinder, published in I R, 87-42, 


Con. I. 

5. oped usati, Bozold (following Hoorning’s rathor antiquated rendering) 

translates, (Sounacherib) who restores order, while in reality it means he who ren- 
ders support, help, of. Lt. p, 142, rm. 2; I R, 89, 44-6; ZA, xv. 11, 15, wher 


‘Transliterated and translated by Dr, Ctr Boxold cpp 80-11), 
2 A.rerlew of tho first olghty pages will be found in the Proceedings of the American Ortentat 


‘Sooty tor May, 190 
svbreviatlons, which Will alo be uted in the 
Asayrian-English Lexioon, on which wo aro at prevent engaged, 
Di.= Dolitasoh, The Hebrew Language (London, 
De= 











tude. Chelpag, "t). 
Hx.=Haupt, Das Baby, mred-Epos (Latpa, 4). 
Hee" ASKT. 








Zu.= Zimmern, Baby Buspealmen (Leipzig, 85). 
IR, otows The Gunetform Inscriptions of Watern Asta, Vol.-V., prepared for publication 
by H.C. Rawlinson (London, 1aieqq.). See my Raielinton BOography in Johna Hopkins Val. 
(tro, No.7 (Apri, '6,p. baad. IR. Bf, 0 = I Rawlinson, plate, line 4. 
BAS.= Dalitach’s and Haupt’s Berge 1, (elpais, "8. 


KAT Ketinachrifto wn daa Ate Testaments (berhard Schrader. Gssen, 8) 
KB. 1, and KB. 11.= 1. and 1. Volume of Bborhard Sohrader’s Kellinachr( che Boothe. 
PSBA. and TSBA.= Proceedings, oF Tranaactions of the Soclty of BOMeal Archeology (Lon- 

on). 

Zi. and 24. Zetachtft fr Anyriologl (Vols 1-¥. 188eqq) and Kelahrytforschung (Vole. 

1 and Te, 1884 and 188), 

‘ZDMO.= Zeitschrift der Devtchon Morgenlinauchen Geaelashatt Lelpate 
“Asrb.= Asurbanipal; Asrn.= Asurnapirpal; Hsurh.= Esarhaddon; Noblobadn.= Nebuchad- 
nexzar ('R, 89a); Sent.» Sennacherib; Tigi. Pi.= Nglath-Pilser (LR. 9-10). 
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ana eped usit dumki is correctly rendered by to give gracious help; ib., p. 
M4, 18 illika usdtuks he came to thy asristance; the noun usitu is derived 
from as (Hebr. DN) to support, to help; of. u-su-u IIT R. 70,74; whonco 
asd physician, IV R. 82, 34; ZK. wr. 4 and ZA. 1v. 497; asttu and isttu 
pillar, column, properly support, prop. 

5b stands in parallelism with 5a; Bezold reads alik tappat akt and 
translates who walks at the side of the law (fortunately adding a query). Hoer- 
ning read alik mabar na-a-Ki-i who walks at the head of the sacrifcers ; 
also see Lt., p. 171; L&., p. 68, below, corrected the text and read alik tap- 
pu-ut a-ki-i, translating it by he who comes to help the weak; Lattille, ZK. 
TH, 341, approached another step nearer to the true reading, connecting a-ki-i 
with ak; while J. Oppert in ZA. 1. 929 has slik tab-bu-ut akt qui va ler 
sentiers de ta. renumération ; cf. also Proceedings of the Berlin Academy, 1888, p. 
756 (O. Bezold). The reading and translation ak @ (not aka) weak is the most 
natural ; but neither tappat nor tabbat nor dabbat is correct 
by all Assyriologists derived from the Akkadian tab to, whence Assyrian 
tappu companion, partner® I believe that tappit (with ) is the correct 
reading for our passage; fappilt stands for fatpit from a verb fatapu = 
Hebr. 4108 to surround, to encircle for protection ;* alik tappat akt is he 
twho goes to surround for’ protection the weak; alik fappit occurs as syn. of 
nararu to assist and régu to help, in IT R99, 3-6. 

6. sabiru damkAti who undertakes what brings luck to him (Der Gliick- 
verheissondes unternimmt, Bezold); but translate a frequenter of sanctuaries, a 
regular church-goer, from sabaru to turn to, to frequent, of. ZK. 1.302; daim- 
Kiti plural of damiktu, are sanctuaries, properly places of grace, (air kei) 
damkiti. 

8 Ad la’it of R.7,No. 9b, ina multato’a inatope’a neku exzu; 
Asm.I.19 mula’it ekguti, translated by Lhoteky and Peiser burning the 
proud, rebellious, following L8., p. 62 ad 1.22; also seo TR. 27. 13a; Ittu hostage, 

9. mu-Bab-ri-ku ra-ma-a-ni, who crushes the enemies (Bexold), but 
mukabriku does not mean crushing, but he twho hurls his thunderbolts ogainat 
Iris enemien® 

12, eli gimir a-bib pa-rak-ki u-Bar-ba-a (ign) kakké’a und hat 
‘groesser als aller (andern) Bewohner eines Throngemaches meine Waffen gemacht 
Bez,); translate over all the priest kings gave he me the victory ; parakku is of 
course to be derived from the Assyrian verb paraku to set aside, to separate, to 
dedicate, by no means borrowed from an Akkadian noun; we have thus in Assyr- 
fan the same as in Greek furer from rfoem, Latin templum for tempuslum from 
the same root tem; parakku is the sanctissimum, ZA. 0. 182-4; IV R, 61, 






































followed by gtrritu, Hebe. 
a). 






Jeu from p°B, ef. pariitu stolons Beach. 47; Dein 
i. 185; lao soe ZA. 1. ‘passage is translated, he wo does violence to his nett. 

ZA. Mi Boge; alo ZA. 1¥.108,25 where we read mu-U¥- tetas ad 
aamanu eemy=nAakre, of 0.g-¥ BG S7b; ZK. 120,87 and IV R.dt, 14, where wo havo 
toreed {aot belj-nu limau a sed enemy. 
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42a; of. afar parakki IER, 28, 44a,and a3ib parakki IR 3, 61-2; VR. 
85, 28; ZA. V. 69,7. 

Ib and IT Ad er hat unter meine Fuesse unterworfen are by no means speci- 
mens of classical German ; it ought to be either Assur hat meinen Fuessen unter- 
‘worfen, oF Assur hat unter meine Fuesse geworfen 

16. malke Sibguti stolee(?) Herracher, proud(?) rulers (Bezold), I do not 
think that there ean be much doubt: as to the meaning of $ibgu or rathor 
Bipgu! 

Vi, dadmedunu insibu is a Hal sentence, a fact overlooked by the 
translator. Kima su-din-ni (igguru) ni-gi-ig-gi edit ippariu aber 
la’-a-ri like the Sudinni-birds they fled lonely into the clefts to an inaccessible 
place; sudinnu is explained by Pinches in PSBA, 7, Feb. ’82, p. 56 as falcon, 
see also TSBA, vit. 88 ; the proper translation of this passage is, like a falcon, 
the bird (Living) én the clefts they fled at once(!) to an inaccessible place. 

‘The etymology of nigiggw has not yet been found; it evidently is derived 
from gagagu=kagagu to eut off to separate; nigigge are tho clefts 
nigiggu is a form like ni-gu-(Sunu) ezorement Sonn, VI.21, from a stem N'Y 
490; nindanu IR.7, 27-7 of. BAS. 1.163, above; ZDMG. 43,199; nangigu 
TER, 814; nakrutu=ri-e-mu (D7) V R21, 68ab, of ukarri Twas 
troubled, from F7D, thus properly trouble, sympathy for some one, then grace ; 
nargitu a lol, IT R, 29, 76d; VR. 28, 12. I will not mention na¥addu, 
Favorit, beloved, hoowuso it is explained as a Niph'il-formation, ZA. W. 111 and 
116, rm. 1; ZDAG. 43, 200, No. 9; Dv. 97; nor nanniru enlightener (Asrb, 
Smith 126, 78) and nannaru Asrb, Y. 31-8 which Jenson ZDMG. 43, 499, 
No. 7, explains as standing for nanmiru and nanmaru with progressive 
assimilation ; also BAS. t. 166, No.7; KB. 11. 252, 

19, ad ina mabrie girre’s in the,frst of my campaigns, not in my first 
‘campaign (08 Bez.) soo ZA. 1. 268 rm, 4. 

22. T should really like to know whero Bozola has found the phonetic roading 
ki-ras-su for karadu encampment; kiras is the ideogram for karabu.® 

2A. (igu) gu-um-bi really means freight-wagons, notwithitanding the query 
of Bozold, of. Zn. 81-2; it stands for gubbu, Hebr. DY, see Dut 20,12; Asrb. 
‘Vi 22 mentions (igu) $a Sa-da-di (igu) gu-wm-biv KB, 1.205) and x. 85 
ina (ign) gu-um-bi (MBS) (KB. 1. 283), ‘The last ideogram in 1. 24 is not to 
bo read paré, but Subbupate or Subupate =mulae (Sb. 44; IL R. 4, 677, 
Arab, bigal) from the Akkadian Sugub, while part = mulus; of, P, Haupt 
in Andover Rev, July, 84, p. 97. 


TH, 2 6 Ba-pi ap ou proud, mighty, ooours in Tiglnth-PHosor 1 68 and 8, TIL. 

band ¥.95 a8 an equivalent of Ln magire; also seo ibid, 11.68 and VIUL 62; V R20, 14 of. 
urs in Agen 1.108 (of. KB. 1. 8-9) 

in He. 1, T= V R21, ith it s prooeded by purru from barar, 

1 bur-et not hacri as Bezold reads), and followed by nigiggw Kak: 















































Ditl, the 1 
2K. 1.670. 


fore, (rou 
‘ZK. 11 lag, translated through thorna(??) and Jensen KB. 11.2201 reads (can) igo ,lirowgh 
gow reed. 
+ Hi 81, 711; Del. Scrftafel No, $1 and 1B; Dx. 9, rm, 4; Guy. #98 (begin); I R. 68, Col. 
a0; TIPE. 8, 1b; Sonn. mm. 1, v.23 and 2. 
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20. Read Sa-Su (Hebr. wiv) instead of buSu and compare my notes in 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, ’90; BAS. 1. 12,rm.2; 160,rm.1 and 314 rm.1; in- 
stead of makkura (Bezold trearures{?)) BAS.1. 12,rm.2, ete, reads makkuba 
but makkuru also occurs; of ibid 160; makkuru is to be derived from 73D 
to buy, whence also dam-Ka-ru or rather tam-ka-ru a fiel-laborer, a slave, 
properly one that is Bought; the usual derivation from an Akkadian DAM-GAR 
does not hold good—ad zinnikati ibbi ekallivu see PSBA. 6 Nov.,'8l) 
p. 12; KAT? 300 and 304. 

30. (ameluti) rab-kussi(?) amelu) man-za-az pa-ni the chamler- 
lains(?) the body servants(?); 20 Bezold. Zn. 46, rm. 2, shows that we have to 
read (ameluti) mutire the vassals; ef. IV R. 44,46 and 6la ; 62, 60a, also 
mu-tir IR. 51, 31b; ZK.1.321; the mu-tir pati are mentioned in IT. 81, 
@6ab, BAS. 1.203, ; seo also Senn. m1. 72 where Bezold (following Sayee) reads 
itti (ameluti) kur-bu-ti Sepi’ia, while the true reading is itti (ame- 
luti) mutir pti sepe'ia properly: with thove who hinder the access to my 
feet (ten tome). ‘Tho manzax pani are not different persons from the mu- 
tire, as Bezold thinks, but are the same; manzaz pani stands in apposi- 
tion to mutire and means the Aighest magnates, properly thove holding the 
seat defore me, a collective expression like the Arabic Diwan. After tho 
mutire aro mentioned, according to Berold, the (ameluti) LUL and th 
(sinnisati) LUL, the male and the female sercante (? musicians ?); our tran 
lator simply follows Hoerning ; see also Col. III. 38-9. ‘The ideograms have to 
beread nfire w nariti, the young men and somen.i® 

31. The sibirti ummani¥u aro all his trademen, all the artisans, not 
all his troops, which would be sibirti ummanatedu; notice also sibirti 
‘gen. for conate. state (sib rat). 

82 muttabbilut ekallus ulogamma, and I led auoay(!) the portable 
things of his palace (Bezold); but that would be unutu muttabilti ekal- 
Intivu, as we have in Asrb. v1.19; Jensen KB. 11.205 Geracth, das in seinen 
Palccston gebraucht seurde. How can we reconcile Bezold’s translation with 
‘such passages as Tigl. Pil. Col. I. 15 ilani rabati mu-ut-ta-bi-lu-ut 
Hamé_u ergiti the great gods, the guardians of heaven and earth (KB. 16,17); 
also IV R. 14 (No. 3)8; ZA. 1. 403; the line evidently means: I led aay the 
guardians of his palace. 

31. The Ur-bi are discussed by Dr. 305; also see II R. 3048 gh.; Asrbs 
ni. 65 and KB. 11. 292. 

47, Translate all these (previously mentioned) Aramean tribes, rebellious ones, 
I conquered at once (mitharit, not in open battle); mitharis is a syn. of 
intemis, of. Rev. d’Assyriologie Wt. 13,14. 

61. Ten quarts of wine (10 Mase Wein) is Bezold’s translation of X imeré 
(gu) karani; but imern is not a quart, but a “QM, properly a donkey's 
load ; see Lr. 149 ; Z. 6, rm. 2; ZA. 1. 89, 90; TV. 871 sag. 

Bezold, more than the other contributors, uses a great many unnecessary 
queries, which could easily have been avoided by a careful study of other 
































Tt would do the compiler of the convenient Babylontach-amriche IAteratur mo harm 10 
‘road K. 2051, registered on pp.21U and 28 of his book; nor would it hurt the editor of Z. to 
ead Rvette! remarks in ZA. 121.598 or the notes in ZA. 11418. 
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texts; thus rimani¥ attagi= (naga%u) 1. 69 really means I scaled like a 
wild bull 

76. We read I destroyed with fire B-BDINA kul-ta-ri, mudabeSunu; 
Bezold translates their hute (and()) tents, their dwelling-places ; but explain: I 
destroyed with fire the E-EDINA (the Akkadian for the Assyrian) kultari, 
their duwelling-places; kultaru being but the Assyrian translation of the Akka- 
dian B-EDINA (properly bit-giri); see also KB, 1. 216 ad Asrb, vir. 121 
where Jensen has the correct rendering —titallis useme means I made like, 
Treduced to flames. 





Con. II. 

7. pin nirija utirma Beaold: turned my yoke; Col. IV. 78, he simply 
ssives, Itumned around, also see IV.2; translate, I turned the face of my team. 

81, King Wlulacus ana ru-uk-ki (rdki) kabel tamtim innabitma 
ma-ti-su emid, he fled far away into the sea and took away his country ; but 
IR. 43, 18 shows that wo must read Sadda-su omid and translate: he fled to 
«a distant place tn the zone of the sea and there took up his abode ; it is equivalent 
to obuz markita (Senn, Sm. 67, 18); ad Sndda: where, whereabouts, see HN, 
9 Col. IME, 3; 11, 1 eto, also IV R. 62; ita ayn. of Biddu, of. ZA. tv. 8,41; 
10,49, ‘The foot-note on p. 91 ad Col. IL. 47 is not correct, Ba Minbimmu 
begins « now sentence and has to be rendered, as regards Menahem, eto, 

64 and IIT, 28 Bozold reads nadan bilti kit(?)ri-e belutiia emid- 
suma ibMt ab¥ani, the giving of my tribute of the submission to my lordship 
T put upon him and he became subject to me(?); in Col, TIL. 28 mandattu 
kitrie bolutiia is rendored the tribute due to my lordship; read kad-ri-e, 
derivative noun of kadru, present, gift; and translate, the giving of tribute, a 
resent to my lordship, I-Raed upon him and he now bears(!) my yoke. 

72. ana AN gil-li osiriu, so Bezold, adding in a foot-noto, that Haupt’s 
emendation of AN-gil-li to BAR-GILLI is thus done away with forever. 
‘Bezold is by no means the first to have noticed this; it has been corrected, among 
others, by Del. Lesestuecke? Xv1.; he makes, howover, the additional mistake 
in considering AN an ideogram, while it is simply the constr. state of @nu 
enclosure, ote? 

‘77. ollamd’s si-id-ru Bitkunu u¥a’lu (igu) kakkeunu, Bezold, 
their battle array stood against me and they lifted up their weapons. ‘The correct 
rendering is: ty arranged their battle-array, appealing to their weapons ; cf. 
Col. V. 49, where Bezold—having P. Haupts translation (Andover Rev.,’86) before 
‘him—translates th same phrase by they let their weapons decide. 

Ido not see why in a book like this library of cuneiform texts, published 
chiefly for the use of the “beginner and layman,” bal-tu-su-un Col, I. 81 






































Rirtmanil aformilko burtants, abubant¥, Sanfantl from rimu wa bul, Hebrew 
DN) oF better OR}, 40 frst Houghton in TSBA. v. (TT) B¥leqq.; Dm. 6, 7; De. 1617 and 29; 
DMG, (01 inna, of arb coropery da mit on 1 he ron) and pr, 38; 
IER. 96, agg, nagadn Ga alps (fo climb Uke a bull; ~nagatu ta rimt; s nagafa ta 
molt iggul = illtk, he wont, Del. Lecatueckoy, Ue. 

Compare an-bartum ILB. 47, fo; an duraru Khors. 7 =an dunanu VR, 68, 
ta also 24.19.10, 88nd Bozold in Berl. dead. Proc. (88) 0 rm. 8. 
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(literally in their condition of being alive, for baltut-Sun) should not be trans- 
lated at all, but rendered in Col. IV. 35. 


or. II. 


6, Read 1 ba-ne (not ba-bil) bi-te-ti uw kul-lul-ti, who had not 
committed sin and mischief; ba-ne is the constr. state of the pto. band; the 
singular being used for the plural as is often the case in such construct connec- 
tions. bitya and hitetu, by the way, in royal inscriptions, always mean 
rebellion, this being the sin sar’ ifoxty against the king. 

1, ina Sukbus aramme u kitrub Su-pi-i. Berold does not translate 
srammu and Supa. arammu, from urim Ibuilé, means ramparts, walls, 
thus we translate by casting down, destroying the ramparts and by the attack of 
the Supt, the latter being a machine for besieging a city; ef. KB. 1, pp. 13, 
1.16, ete. 

16, ina mit-hu-gu su-uk Sepa (Bezold the hostile onslaught of....(2) 
u piléi niksi u kal-ban-na-ti) almi, akiud, oto. Bezold docs not 
attempt to translate 16b, The line is very dificult. It says, surrounded 10 and 
toith the attack (ZK. 1. 21, 2) of 
my auk Sepd; IIL R.9 (No. 2)7 bas mit-bu-ug eu-u-ku dopa, seo KB. 
U, 26, 7; Delitzsch's explanation of this expression as =ruk sept: by the 
storm of their feet in Leseat® xv1. is impossible. In the annals of Sargon, |. 49, 
wo read of 300 (amelu) 2u-uk Seph; ibid. 1. 124 we hear of the (amelu) 
au-uk Bepaia li’ my valiant suk Sepa, I believe with Winckler (Sargon- 
texts, p. 208) that it denotes a special kind of troops and consider xuk as the 
constr. state of zukki, the Perm. Piel of zak@ to be set apart, to be selected ; 
they wore the select, Best foot-oldiers. 2u-ki in connection with narkabtn is 
mentioned in the synchronous history, I R. 68,8 (KB. 1. 198) Nabukudur- 
ugurma narkabtu uw cu-ki ana i-di birti te (mat) Addur ane 
Ka¥adi illika ; Winckler and Peiser translate it by “Leicht bewaffnete,” light- 
armed soldiers. ‘The same word ocours in Asm. 11. 68, 6) and 63 (XB. 1. 104-5), 
also in 8. A. Smith’s texts mz. 47, 1.6, amelu zu-ku $a ckalli. Thus the 
(amelu) zak Sepa were probably the same as the Latin evoeati, and are oquiv- 
alent to the gabe tabazi’a gitmaluti of Seon. rv. 9. 

And now the king continues to describe how these warriors took the sitios ; 
above all (ima) pil-Bi, by breaches, cutting through the walls which surrounded 
the cities? then ina niksi by slaughter, from the well known verb nakasu 
to cut down, to slaughter, u ina kal-ban-na-ti which seems to be & syn. of 
Kallabati axes, and a formation like dalaban&ti, Nebuchadn. 1. 62, from 
dalabu, syn.of rapadu and Sababu, to enclose, to aurroud. 

20. The king Hezekiah I shut wp in Jerusalem like an igguri ku-up-pi 
(Berold, Kaefigvogel, like a caged bird, he meant to say ; this is the only passage 












































‘APIIb, adreeh a flee YB. sg fom pala tra ough Se. WP. V R98, 
goog, Tein a tyuot hupta, hin Vik O38 LR aby Ete 8 eI 
Set tt el Less vi ban and Tyas Dana, Oo. Wei Rinna toiot tea 
Bilt ‘upt tes forty hehe weal ef (Bi), Date hod Pass So not tua 
yom, Manuel pCi rade Dilta aad age some taroment mated of aks ata, T 
Meitued hath cx ilo oe Bn. 5 aod team ye (uid peavovane apellita 
iortne yoy h ealy ohe orges a penag Jt strand by Desold 
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{n the historical inscriptions where the word occurs. It is the permansive of the 
Pf8l of AYP, with a passive meaning, like kussudu (KAT? 209, rm, 4), ete 

aha he balgani, here, are not so much the fortresses, as the approaches, 
—ma agie abulli maberitu utirra ik-ki-pa-u3, Besold renders this 
and those who came out of the gates of his city, I made them return again. T 
believe this to be an entirely wrong translation and render it thus: and whoscever 
(driven by hunger and famine)—came out of te gates of the city, increased his 
sufferings, made him suffer still more3® 

BL. Translate the Urbi and his other faithful twarriors, instead of the Urbi and 
is bravel?) warriors 

BB ira beldti they surrendered their arms(?), so Bouold ; translate they 
allowed terror to take hold of them; ad beltu fright, terror, seo De. 82, Hebr. 
‘OD, Aram, ITD to be confounded, frightened. 

3. The gu-wb-1u stone is mentioned in VR, 32, 276 and Zv. 45, De. 132 

hhave some notes on it. 
The kussd nimedu is a portable chair, from “WY, so already 
Norris in his dictionary; according to 24,1 927 it is simply an epitheton ornans 
of kussdl, see Senn, 11.76 and 1v.8whero kussd and kussd nimedu aro 
used promisouously. In our passage Bozold translates a dirone chair; 1V, 8 
simply a ¢hrone and on p. 116 (IR. 7, No, Viit. 2) an elevated, high throne f 

34. ub or ebu wood ; the editor of ZA. might have referred at least to ZA. 
111,888 and 1¥. 108, rm.3, eto; while the urkarenu teood—left also untranslated 
by all the contributors to KB. 1 and 1t—is the Syr. NIPVAN bow wood (ot. 
irtanu for iktanu VR. Bt, 40); Tigh, Pil. Col, VIE 17; Ls. p, 84; Americ, 
Journ, of Philology, Vit 29 ; Ball in PSBA ('89) 43-4; TH R. 45, 47, oto, 

47, There is no need to query messenger as translation of rakbu, if one 
knows IIR. 89 (No, 6)47 gh where ra-kab(!) ocours as a ayn. of mar ¥ipri; 
also see Asrb, 11, 100; ZA, 1H. $12, 68; Winekler, Sargon-texte, p. 226, 8. v. 
rakbu. 

48-49, kima aggari odi8 ipparsidma ul innamir abaréu, Bozold 
he fled lonely like an... nobody saw whither; but innamir is a Niph'él and the 
whole line is to be rendered like a bird—aggari abyform of igguri—he fled at 
once, and his trace was seen no more, This is followed by pan niriia utirma 
and translated by Betold, that fellow T had (now) subdued // while its meaning is 
the same as in ol. IL 7-8, IV. 78, te. Z turned the face of my team, Ireturned, 






































14800 8b. d where wo rend SA-PA-TEA (etetngely alike naparw ne) = ku-up t9eutl 
a bindcage; lao. 12 No.2 1g RM-UD-pL and pane Ku-Ui 

Wet heorn stands for western of, UEELT THe. PM Co. VE. 9 and 1 (= Hed. 9M, 
-Avab, 535) T ferent: Hkekt Dus (G0 aod not HkkipUA. Varctu, means Na eufering: 
fieeibi stands for Lk'1bu from 349: const stato feet og TV Re 18,4: He 8, 6: 
Isnaya.of maruitu; ot nao Ret, io Tx-ki-bucusa() my lamentaon, my mertig: 24, 
ry it Heel flanis KA; Ono; La. tx Sb aa ia BA. we. Br, Phe, fk 
lowing Jonson UZ4. aa) Serves from tbe Akkaaian HN-@13; but Jensen, ZDMG. 4, 
402, correcta his former statement thd aye xkibu. standa for aikkibu and hie for 
ikixibu ef. Hobs. 3x91 40 abo tre formed, according to Jensen the nouns SKreb ay 
‘prayer; tmmerd, lends Ipten meat; and spford, manumisvon. 
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53, Translate the war ory of my powerful soldiers, and 85sqq. render he gath- 
cored the (statues of the) gods, ruling his country (ef. DP. 195) into their shrine (i. 0, 
Bubtesunu Guy.2 38), embarked them and fled like a bird to the city Nagitu in 
the swamps, at the border of the sea. DX. 324, 

60. Berold omits to render u-tir-ma Ieturned, ete. 

62, There can be no doubt as to the reading na-mur-ra-tum; it isa well 
Known word, meaning fury; from namaru to be furious, ferocious, of. Syr. 
ithnamer tobe furious, nimru panther, eto. Guy. 108, p. 95; ZA. 1. 116, 
rm, 2; HRBRAIOA, 11, 227; namurratka ezziti ZA.1V. 8,46; also sco Dr. 
184}! Col. IIT. 71-LV. 7 is a parenthesis, IV. 8 is closely connected with ITI. 70. 

‘72. Read itti (ameluti) mutir pati Sepeia (IT R31, 66b) na-ag- 
ku-ti; see PSBA. % (April, 80), p. 151; ZK. 1. 243; gibe tabaria la 
gamiluti are not my undestructable army but my wirelenting warrior (who give 
no pardon); anaku kima rimi ekdi pa-nu-ui-su-un agbat moms J, 
myself, like a strong wild oa: took their lead, i. en of the soldiers, not bot ich wie ein 
Wild cchse ihoen (den Feinden) die Stirn. 

"1, Translate clefts, ravines, dangerous torrents at the slope of the mountains 
J crossed in a chair (a8-tam-dib for aitaddib ef. Senn., Smith 104, 31 























Suna ana Urakh uitamdibu); ad mi-)) ‘see KAT? 565; Syr. molt'a 
flood. 
7Roq. abar birké manabtu it@ gir aban Sadi usibma translate, 





wherever my knees had a resting place, i. ¢., wherever I could walk. 

80, me sunddi kaguti ana gummia Iu asti, Bezold and others, the 
water of the cold mountain springs I drank for my thirst. T suppose it never 
‘oceurred to them that such was no hardship, but rather a most refreshing drink in 
‘an eastern country ; the passage really means and even turpid, warm water I 
drank for my thirst. Iwas satisfied even with such a miscrable drinking water ; 
of, Joremins, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 96, rm. 4; J. Halévy in ZA. 11. 437 sq. 











Con. IV. 

9-10, Translate my veterans accomplished under great dificulties (su nuit) 
the entrance into the step, narrow pater; of. Heb. YDS valles, Syt. NY. 
Arab, buk‘atun from a root YP to split, they were pastes full of seams and 
Assures ; ad). 12, seo I R. 32,9; Ds. 73; Nam. 23, 10. 

30, multab tu, not translated by Bezold, is a low rebel; of. IR, 27, 130; 
s00, however, Jensen ad Astb. 1. 63 (AB. 11. 191, rm.). 

36. ina esiti mati Bezold—after Winckler—translates through the occw 
pation of the country, but e¥itu means disorder, anarchy. See Dx. 5,6; Gaya 
79. ZK. 1. 83, Tiele translates, Suzub, who had taken advantage of the dis. 
order and anarchy of the country to usurp the dominion of Sumir and Abkad.! 
‘Also Hepratca, 1. 218. 








An entirely diferent stem i6 ni 
Nip} formation of 'amaru. Z 


1080, whence etttu, is usually connected with Arab. (gb tocover; but better oom- 
neot st withthe Hebe. Tizy tomate, todo; el = towndo, rodiaurd. 


ra to be clear, to Be pure, which may be an old 
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89. summanu, ef, also Col. V. 74, fetters, from Samm‘ to enclose, according 
to Delitasch; a form like rama@nu—40. ad Sa ida-bu ishuru=kata 
igbat = he helped, see Z. 25. 

42 (bog.). Read ellAti-su (not olilati(?)su) Ais forces, from alalu to 
be strong, whence also allu, illu strong; usappibma properly I spread, 
Z scattered, KAT? 169, Ls. 62 and 69; uparrir puburéu does not moan I 
destroyed im completely, but I broke down his army. 

48 (ameluti) gbe Su-lu-ti-ia, not translated by Bezold, are the war- 
iors of my royal kingship ® 

52, Instead of Rib(?) to-su-la-ai read dannat-Sula’a, i.e, Sula'as’ 
‘Fortress ; algo see Col. V. 38. 

56, (mabazu) Di-in-tu $a Sula’a may be the district of Sula’a; of. 
modinatun, properly districtfrom J! ; 68 ad ak-ka-ba-ri-na; compare 
Hebr. 2Y mous 

69, naditu adi mabazani Sa niribi, ete, is the settlement (from 
nada to settle, to locate) together with the cities at the entrance towards, 62, ad 
mahazu Ja nakiditi compare Heb, 3) shepherd; and the alum ¥a 
tarbit (63) ts the city of the offsprings, 

ad 71, siti mabazani ana dannati userid, Besold ought have 
remembered IR 43,40 sitti nite mativu ana dannati useli, of, Senn, 
Smith, 112, 40, 

7, Bozold’s arbu tam-bi-ri, left untranslated, should rather be arb 
tamtori (of, mi-it-ru rain = 0); it is the month Tebet, the rainy 
‘month; of. the parallel account in IR, 48, 42, In this month sot in a ku-ug-gu 
dannu (var ku-ug-gu dan-nu ikéuduma); Bezold and others rendor it 
severe, cold weather ; Proc. Am, Or. Soc, vol. Xi p. xxxv, med. translates: 
storm, tempest, ‘The best rendering is that of Jos. Halévy, a great (unexpected) 
‘eat set in; this weather brought about a heavy rainfall, Samutum ma-nt- 
tum u-Kaz-ni-na (the heaven) poured down a mass of rain; the parallel 
account in I R, 43,43 reads Sa-mu-tum la ri-iz-tum illikma (of, Wiener 
Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgentandes, 1. 199 84.; ZA. 1. 434.8q.) 

‘Th Read cunne ba zunne (var, mé $a sunné) not cunndti 
Borold bas it, rain upon rain poured down ; following this, Bexold and all Assyr- 
fologists, with the exception of Dut. 15, rm. 2, read Balgu nabli nadbak 
Sadat adura and translate: (Zt poured down rain upon rain) and snow. I 
‘feared the torrents and mountain rivers, But this is wrong. D¥. 15 reads raggu 
(instead of ¥algu) and I believe correctly ; rag-gu na-ab-1i belong together, 
as the parallel account proves, where we find rag-gu na-bal-lum; the rage 
nabli nadbak Saddé is the fury of the torrents coming down from the (Elam- 
‘tic) mountain-slopes ; of. KB. i 190, 10 mid-bak sad-u; BAS.t. 8, 15, xm. 
1, and 175-6 ; ZDMG. 40,788, 6sqq.; Hebr. 9J3) 

80. ina ki-bit must be of course ina ki-bit, from kibitu command, 
is derived from Keb to speak, to command, 









































1a to dette, to rej of. VR. 31,31; He, 10811; 2.68, 





‘Nores on THE INSORIPTIONS OF SENNACHERI, 65 


Cox. V. 


Fu dub-(?)bu-us-su ef. ZK.1.319; ZA.1.392 Jensen considers 
the Assyrian borrowed from the Akkadian, referring to II R. 29, 68 sb, where we 
read Dub-ul-sa =dubussii; ef, also ZA. rv. 111,127-8 Road tuppus- 
su (for fuppus-¥u) literally coxtr = pinguis, weakminded; Talm. ¢ippéi, 
aa Ps, oxrx. 9, 70. 

5, Translate after Shusub (the Babylonian, mentioned in Col. TV. 38) had 
been carried off 

6. Instead of mulluti limnuti read galle limnuti, evil devites™ 
they closed their abullani; so Bezold, but read abullate, abullu being 
of feminine gender; sce, ¢. g, ZA. 1. 127,20 abull : 

7, ik-bu-ut lib-ba-su-nu ana epes kamari(?) so Bezold; but read 
ik-pu-ud libbatunu ana epes tukunti, their heart planned the mak- 
ing of an insurrection; ikpud preterite to kapadu: Hebr. “IOP, to plan, 

KB. 1. 180 ad Asrb. 111.37; 1¢ LAL is not kamaru, as Bezold says’ 
untu, resistance, fight, insurrection, see Ht. 41,154; Psalm oxxx1x. 21 
where we have to read QUADS) instead of “73}, see Psalm xvzt. 7. 

€-0. Bewold: Busubu (amele) Kal-de-ai ra(0)..(?)dun-na-ma-a a 
1a i-du-u bir-ki la....(2)pa-an (amelu) pibat (mabazu) Labiri 
(amelu) a-ra...ku mun-nab-tu a-mir da-me bab-bi-lu gi-ra-us- 
Su ipburuma; they gathered around Shusud, the Chaldean, a...., who had 
no tree of genealogy (Stammbaum), and sho had fled before the governor of La- 
Riri, a blood....(2) a villain—The correct reading of theso lines is Suzub 
{amelu) kalda® bab-lum® dunnama,® ta la isd birki™ ardu 
dagil® pin (amolv) pibat (mabazu) Labiri a-ra-ak-ku% mun- 
nabtu, amir dame” hab-bi-ln® girusiu ipburuma, around Shu- 
aub, the Chaldean, the wicked, the base, who was a weakling, a vassal under the 
command of the governor of Lahiri, the fugitive, the deserter, the sanguinary villain 
they gathered. 
aku ni-tum alme-Su-ma napsatud ustka; some read gal- 
uae ‘Aoht, but the parallel passage Seon. Bay. 44 reads ni-i-ti almoma 






































9 Hannatca, 1218-20; Pinches in PSBA. 6 May, 18M. But soe Del. Aanyr. Gram, p10, 
HIV 8.2, Wand 9; 7,2: 2% 8; ZK. 126; Za. 1 9 rm. 8 

‘Another person from the one mentioned in. 6: ef. HIEMRATGA, 1-218. 

22 The traces polnt to had-[lum). 

% Compare IIR. 2, 80; Z4.x¥.25 bel. whore itis compared to ul8lu, the object; ZA. x¥. 
the Diternens of hi mouth 


‘he abfect man epee to tee; St lao occurs ZA. ¥.16, 28; of. ArwD. 65 to be ws to be bane 


Andover Reo. May, 8, trans- 
Ta lad Birks; bat 












oa; IVR. 1,39 ina pl-g 
twas a weakling; tarbit Dirkia is Due ofepring, product of my strength Senn. Col. 1K. #4 and 78. 
‘st Attor Dirk! traces can be teen of the Mieogram for ard (wean!) and dagil Qbdbold- 
ng), thus correct into I pt: the aroant beholting he face of 5. the asta, 
Searabyu an intensive form: of: Talmudie arakka, PUy to run away. 
amir dame: Dloodhisty, properly ful of loos; amir = Hebr. 77). 
00,0 Bourh. Cpl. A.A. 
6 





66 Hupraica, 


(KB. 11. 116 below); I surrounded them with a hostile force and I threatened his 
Life (literally, I made narrow)30 The three stem consonants of nitum are N)}. 

‘14. Japan bat-ti u ni-ib-ri-ti innabit, he fled on account of terror 
and need (2); 80 Besold; but read ni-ip-re-ti=nipretu from pard, 
Hebr. YUP to cut of, Pr#l uparri’ Col. V. 77. See ZB. 93 and 104, rm. 1. 

15. Ki-i,...gi-ru-u8-3u ba-8i-i cannot mean Da aber ilim dort su 
wider waren, i, ¢., -At....they disgusted him (Berold), but as they were behind him, 
followed him—vi-kil-ti is not misfortune but vile infamy, Hebr, 5197); instead 
of hab-la-tu can also be read kil-la-tu 

16. Is correctly translated by Bezold, having Professor Haupt's translatior 
before him, but unfortunately Haupt did not add a transliteration, and this 
accounts for Bezold’s reading i-ti-u-ma instead of the correct i-bi-Sam- 
ma, from bas, ibid, he hastened (as Hoorning already has it). 

19, My corrected copy of I R, reads ip-tu(!)-ma they (i.e. the Babylon- 
jans) opened. 

22, u-be-bi-lu-us da-'-tu, they sent as a bribe (queried by Bezold) is 
pretty certain ; it is amusing to notice that only six lines below, the editor of ZA, 
translated the same word by payment, wages, without adding a query, evidently 
having, by this time, fully made up his mind about the meaning of da’tu. 
Jensen translates it by gift, present (KB, 11. 186-7 ad Asrb, 111. 13)8° 

28, Bezold writes correctly di-ka-a assemble, from a verb YO, but Col. 
‘TIL 48 he reads ad-ki with a > instead of Pp see also Del. Lesest.? 139 rm, 6, 
Jensen's remark on p. 206 of KB, 1. is correct, if he reads dik instead of 
dikd. There are two different verbs in Assyrian, dak to overthrow, to crush, 
Hebr. NDT while to collect, to crumble, is dak or better deka (dikd) Hebr. 
MPT of WR. 27, ab; Asrb, m. 129 and vine. 71; Tel, Pil, Col. V. 84, ce., 

(A,X. 156, 17 id-ki-e. 

80, e-u-ra he harnessed, is perhaps connected with ma-a-ru (wheel), 
soo ad Col. V. 88, and compare the makhurim of Ezekiel. Del, Ausyr. Gram., 
41102, (p. 282) translates he brought together, from “WN to collect; also see 
‘Lr,117, 12 abujur=aiur=esur; ZB. 89; ZA. 1. 97, 16, whence edirtu 
temple and_me¥iru members of the body, joints ; BAS. 1. 175, 

88-9, Bozold reads sid(kid ?)-ru ra-bu-u ik-ti-ra, a great army(?) he 
collected; Del. Lesest® 141, rm. 1, proposes gibru or kitru; but read kitru 
rabd iktera both, noun and verb, from the same J) which we met with in 









































OF mitt tlema’a tend 





‘80 YR. 16, 21 of; Senn, and p. 8 an: 
(Col, ¥. 0. 

280 Asrb, 11 4 (KB. 31.108) and of: «ku, properly atratt 
P'FD. 7 for 0 on account of p. 

uNtpretu stands for miprot 
ayn, of pi-rit-tum (from the same va 
¥ 8.28, ab, soo also XB. 11.100 and 1 ad AarD. 
ibretu, but translates correctly hunger. 

‘48000 R. 7, 10-1 gh M, Mab = ga-ra-ru to run; 29 Rev. 6:8 gh.= ru to 0; Hebr. vin 
‘or UT} Sn Pes. T, 38 and 00,10; noo Guy. 876; Du. 62,8; HempnAtoa, T1785 ZDMG. 40, 72%, 4; 
Also compare 11 R19, 45-48, and TV R. 1540-6, 

‘According to Delltsch the three stem consonants are THT; Z4.r¥. 10,42 we read mabir 
°C he who takee a bribe; also of. Winokler, Sargonterte, xxn. rm. 8 and XXx¥. ad p. 104, 30, 
Ki da.tu-u-t! 4-din-tu. 








foor. 





teu, atktw narrow; 


‘this for mipra‘tu and that for mapra‘tu; stisa 
part, hagtu and Butt = want, opprasion; ¢. 8 
48 and W, where leo Jensen reads wrongly 


























‘Nores ox rus INScRIPrions OF SENNACHERIB. er 


Col. II. 758 Berold’s sidru was perhaps prompted by sidirtu, of 1. 48 
which is the Hebr. IW, an incorrect writing for ‘VJD- Cf. also Khors. 127, 
ik te-ram-ma; Del. Assyr. Gram., #109 (p. 302) is wrong in connecting it with 
4 verb NTI; Ool. V. 48, see also Del. Assyr. Gram, p. 242, rm. 

39, Occurs an unpleasant mistake, which is not éven mentioned in the ‘ad- 
denda et corrigonds’ ; Bezold reads ‘gibsusun ru-u-ub (matu) Akkadi 
igbatunimma, instead of u-ru-ub, as IR. plainly has it, 

42, ad ana abamis see Pognon’s Bavian, p.8; and for in-nin-du from 
“Woy, see IVR. 7. Sia; Del. Lesest® 9%, 10; ZK 0. 290; pubursunu in- 
nindu does not mean they united themselves into one force (sie vereinigten sich 
mu einer Gesammtheit) but their forces were arranged for a battle. 

43-4. kima ti-bu-ut a-ri-bi ma’-di Ja pa-an mAt-ti mitharit 

tobini, like a great swarm of locusts spreading over the country, they 
approached in a fighting mood (Bezold) ; but read ba pin Batti, at the begin- 
ining of the year, during spring-time (Haupt), and mitbari¥ is = at once, a syn. 
of iteni8. See note to Col. I. 47; how will Bezold’s translation suit the con- 
text of Col. VI. 12, where he does not know how to translate it? L.c, speaks of the 
horses whose riders had been killed in the battle, ramanuSiun ittanallaka 
mitharis wtirra, which means they ran by themselves hither and thither and 
Throught them at once together (to one place, so that they might not run away or 
do more harm). 

4baqq. epir Sepe-dunu kima af kabet (of, Col. IL. 11, IV, 68=im- 
bare IVR.19, 10a; 8,27; Senn, Bavian 44, KB. 1. 116, below, Del. Leset., 
Sehriftajel, No. 261;; x. 94, 1. 12-13) ¥a dun-ni e-ri ia-a-ti pin tame 
rapbuti katim, the dust of their fet was in front of me like a heavy slorm- 
cloud, which covers the gray-colored (ere-farbene) space of the wide heavens; but 
eri-ia-a-ti is one word and 1. 46 is to bo rendered which pregnant with mis 
chief cover the face of the wide heavens; dunnu = mischief; eridti rofers to 
‘presi (ao reed for af Kab-ti) snd afm pis, of tha parila or hay, 
pregnant ; see Hoses x1V. 1 and Ps. va. 15 SOY My). 

85. attalbiva si-ri-ia-am bu-li-ia-am simat gi-il-ti apira 
rat's (Bezold), but read attalbige si-ri-ia AM (=rimi) bu-li-ia 
AM (rimi), ote, and translate my cuirass, covered with the hide of a wild bull 
‘and my helmet covered with the same material ; buli-ia from balalu 1) to e- 
cavate and 2) to be hollore. 

60. (igu) tartabu is the javelin ; my fstis lak-tu-u-a from lakatu; 
of, Astb, 11. 12 (KB. u. 166), eto.; Del. Lesest®, p. 142; ZA. 1¥. 230, 10; Del. 
Assyr. Gram., 180, 

61. nakire limnuti stands in apposition to gimir ummaniti, a fect 

»gnized by Bezold. 
Offers one of the worst transliterstions and translations. The correct 
text and translation is zar-bit u-mi-if al-sa-a kima Ramman al-gu- 
um oppressed I roared like a lion, like Rammin (the thunder-god) I raged. 
Berold has it garpik Ames als&, Fadvanced (against them) shining like silver 



































not 











Jenson (KB. 11-184 rm. ad Ath 1.290 reads correctly Xitru; also see Arb, 338 and 
EB. 11.106 7m. to Asrb. 17.98. 


68 ‘Heprarca. 


and like the daylight. zarbis ime% als is one of the best known expres- 
sions in the Assyrian inscriptions and ought to be known to Bezold.*> 

68, ana Fid-di w pu-ti doos not mean on front and flank, but on flank 
and front ; this seems at first an unnecessary remark, but as the book is intended 
principally for the use of such who cannot control the transliterations and transl: 
tions, this transposition of front and flank must be misleading; the same appli 
to 1.82 sapinat raggi u géni crushing foe and friend (Bexold, friend and 
foe), if indeed géni me friend, good ; and Col, VI. 52, where the Assyrian 
should be Sede lama: instead of lamassani Sedani; for Siddu from 
Sadadu, s00 V R20, 46 h. 

64. kima tib mebi Sam-ri; the reading of Sam is certain and needs 
‘no query; it has been settled long ago by Pognon in his L’inseription de Bavian, 
p. 75; Asrb. v.95, we read ag@ bamru, @ wild flood (KB, U1. 200-1, and rm, 
11); Tigh. Pil. Col. IIT. 57 where Sam-rid occurs. 

65, Read ina tukulti Adur beli-ia. 

66-7, Read suh-bur-ta-bunu abkun Irought about their retreat, Right 
from sabaru to turn; not gubburtasunu, 

68, Read ir (not kir) made precious, scarce, I thinned their ranks ; 
Hr. 60,9, Siph'sl of akaru tobe precious; seo Haupt in ZK. 1. 269,—gimri 
(ameluti) pagredunu u-pal-li-ia uzinit; Bezold leaves this line un- 
translated. Render through the mass of their (the enemies) corpses I cleared my 
way (upalliva, seo note ad Col. TIL. 16) as af splitting i open; ux must 
come from a verb azazu (according to J. Oppert = 2A nu) corresponding to 
Hebr. MM, whence PP); others read tamzisi¥ from masazu, 

‘7. tukultavu rabd stands in parallelism with ed-lum pitkudu and 
muma’ir gdbedu, all three expressions referring to Humbanudala and the 
suffix -iu_to the king of Blam; adi (ameluti) rabutiiu are his magnates, 

72-8, Read a patar tib-bi buragi bitkunu u ina har-re (Asrb, 
11; KB. 1.166) ag-pi instead of dimiri(?) as-pi, thon continue buragi 
ruk-ku-se lak-te-Su-nn, which means: whose girdle-dagger was embossed 
‘with gold (= Asrb. 11. 12; KB. 1. 166-7)and whose wrists were clasped (rukkusa) 
with double (appi EY) bracelets of massive gold. Dv. 69 reads barre aspi 
buragi; Ringe, Machwerk ave Gold, from HOM = IY) ; of. Hebr. DN. 

TI. See also ZK. 282, rm, 3, 


‘ sarbil indented from surabu, of 8007, a2, and, 61 (suru DDD: TER. 28, 
(00; 4 8.ab oto; Du. 8; Zn. and 10; Hebe. 127h Job vii; Gyr. and Arab, 394; xaxb18 
4s found He. 38% 1; Zn. 89; also Hx. 6, 6; 8,2 iDakckt aarb1¥ opprenud he wert — Amok 
Ugo Yn, te a beat of. 2-11 (ad tern; Via, 40 ours as wayn.of moda; tho plural 
is te, e.g, 1V 2.5, 14u ame muttakputu, eto; another plural ie tmbmu, which i 
generally considered a singular formation fom’ GoM: (90 Ua. and Del. Lass index): the 
faim ands for ni-en-e, preterite 
‘iba: So ai6; TVR. 1, 8 
11.617 Haat male alee 
at fOr ates, 600. P. Allon in Pro. Am. 































































‘004, 08 many as T cll on (08. ZK 11. 
(Or. Soe, Ootober, 188, p. cx and rm. 
‘4860 Col. VI. Sand Aerb, 11. 1sqa.; barru bracelet from hararu; agpu double, we find 
in Hf), 5; ZK. 1.09; Zn.100; rukkusa, clasped, dound. isu permansive PFél with passive 
saning like kutFudu dgguru) caged bird, Col. VI. 1: ZA. Yo pp.dand 5. Bezold's 
terrogation mark after Xuibuda = caged in Col. VI. 191s entirely unaecessary ; Col. TL. 20 
we had {gquru kuppu; mabhugu wounded and samped, ZA. v. 15; nUKKUSU cut of 
‘Asrb. rv. 1h; KB. 1. U2 

















‘Nores on Tam INscRIPTIONS OF SENNACHERIB. 69 


78. Sa-mu-tum does not mean heaven, but rain, ef. Col. IV.76; simani 
rey ate trophies, see also ol. VI 2; u mun-ni-Bu-nu and their arms, I 
scattered over the wide field. 





aki gi-mit-ti ru-ku-pi-ie 
na covered with dirt(?) my 
Jhorees, the team of my chariot, waded in their (i.e, the enemies) thick blood, like 
as in a river ; but translate with Haupt: the spirited steeds of my chariot noam in 
the mass of their blood like a river goa." 

82. sapinat rag-gi u gé-ni Bezold crushing good and bad ; but raggu 
is certainly dad, and g@nu is usually translated good. Iam, more and more, 
inclined to translate génu by bad, evil and consider it a ayn. of raggu, as 
Guyard and others suggested *# IIL R. 38, 18b; Nebukedn. 1. 28, ragga u 
géni w¥essi (from D3) the bad and the evil I threw down, I removed; Tigl. 
Pil 1 8 musepru gémi who crushes the wicked (from yAé parte, Biph'al) in 
parallelism with galpat abi. 

$3. Sa....da-mu u rdtu it-ma-ku ma-gar (Ja?) ra-u¥, an der 
Deichsel(?) klebte Blut und Schmutz(?) Bezola); Bezold ought to have known that 
Prof, Haupt in Henasca, 1.10, corected Hoerning and Sayoe by reading ts 

i But I do not agree 
wits he translation, my war chariot sank down to the nave in blood and lth; 
narkabtu is a feminine noun, while ritmuku is s permansive Ifteal of 
ramaku, like sitkunu (1. 72) and the whole is to be translated, blood and 
Ath ran (or dripped) down ite wheel (whenever the chariot was in motion) ; ad 
mavaru wheel, of, Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetse, p. 72; BAS. %. p. 174 
and HX. 42, 11. 

84, Read kima ur-ki-ti (not ur-ki-ti). 

85. 8a-ap. ti testicles (so Haupt after Pinches); Lhoteky, Disert, 
P28, suggested ear-lap. 

































Cor. VI. 

4, With sharp swords hu-za-an-ni-bu-nu u-par-ri’, Bezold (follow- 
ing Haupt's suggestion) translates, their noses I cut off:—Now line 6 speaks of the 
reat of his (the enemy's) magnates. May not huzanni-tunu be a byform to 
hazinu governor (of. aggaru abyform to iggura, eta). This would give 

following rendering: with sharp swords I cut down their governor, and now 
line 6: the rest of his magnates with N.my hands eaptured alive on the battle eld. 

13, Adi II Kas-pu, eto., begins new sentence, which does away with 

romewhat obscure objection against Prof. Haupt’s translation, until the 

















‘bellow at gen colde sharp and S000 fod, oc are simply homonyms; g@nu ete 
fw tho Hobe. , Arab, Q3LG 5 Aram-Srr. wy 2]My and modern Syn. wma (ef. modera 
‘Arable yaXil for ‘axil, ote, and Prof. Haupt, im HRRRAZCA, 1 30, rm: [RX (96m) 
Gortved from Wy} (298) to lead out, Just as xpéfaror is trom xpeflalvew (Paul de Lagarde. 





70 ‘Husnarca. 


Sourth hour of the night it went on (then finally) I stopped the slaughter. Accepting 
this rendering, we have, of course, to read adi IT kasbu MI (= mufi) illi- 
ku dakSunu aprug, and not adi II kasbu mi-il-li-ku, ete, as 
Bezold does. Also of. BAS. 1, 4. 

16. bar(2) ba-¥u vehemence (Bezold); some, Z8.20,rm.1, read muz-ba-bu; 
of. Col. IIT. 47; V R.21, 41a; IV R. 1, 1a, » form like muk-pa-lu depth.—ld 
being a syn. of rimu, pdru and arbu, its meaning bull is quite certain—18- 
u-da-i-ku UW), of. da’aktu; Hx. 51, 10. 

20, Read rather u- pu; Bezold omits to translate kirib the inside 
(of their chariots); ad xarapu to pour down, ete., of. Talmudic yn Syr. 
RDB: of, Ps, uxt, 6; ad V1, 9, see Del, Assyr. Gram, p. 366; ad 1. 19, i., p. 
246 ; and J. 22, ib., #120, 

Col. VI. 25 to the end, containing the desoription of Sennacherib’s buildings, 
will be treated in connection with special article on I R. 43, 44, a very difficult, 
but important, inscription, which Bezold omitted with the exception of seven lines 
(I R, 48, 18-19), see XB. 11. 118,119. Almost every line of Col. VI. 26~74, as tre 
literated and translated by Bezold, calls for corrections or additional remarks ; suf- 
five it to notice, in passing, that 

26, ana bub(?)-bat Sarrutia must be rend ana ri-met ¥arrutia; 
constr, state of rimétu dwelling, from rama to dwell ; Col. I 2 ubarmi 
‘T settled ; Senn. Smith, p. 144; the ekallu kabal mabazi ta Ninua is 
the palace adjoining the surrounding wall of Nineveh;—27. ana tabriti, of. 
Fleming, Nebuchadn., p. 40,—28, the reading kutallu is quite certain ; it is the 
Hebr. 9D, wall, and means here a side-building, which for the keeping in order 
of the train, ete., my fath ad built ; of. I R, 44, 65 and IV R. 52, 20b ina 
kutallijunu musSurat; and 58, 18-19) ang kutalli it-ti-eb-su (from 
nibesu to recede); IIR. 48, 500d, 

82, Bozold’s reading 1a nu-ku-Lat! is very good ; but translate his work. 
manship (opiktas) was not tasteful—labarik time = in the course of time, 

8. kirubd ma'du is a great deal of building material, Ls. p. 65; u-Kal-li 
read u-sal-li, A comparison with Esarh, Oyl. A, Col. V.6, (KB. 1 184) shows 
that itis=kakkaru. 

36. Instead of a-kut-tim-ma read jan-tim-ma; see XB, 1. 135, rm+ 
ad Esarh. v. 6; while Winckler (KB. 11. 148: Col. V. 10) prefers again akut- 
‘timma, soo his note on p, 148-9; of. also R. F. Harper, ADT, 14, 1.6. 

42. (abnu) pi-i-lu; the pilu-stone ought to be well known to Bezold 
after D. H. Mueller's article on it (Siteungsber. der Wiener Academie). KB. 1. 
136, 1 translates Quader-steine. Of. BAS. 1. 171 rm., and 825. 

46. Read tim-kal-li-e, enkuti anal!) mu-Sab; 48. the tadu ellu 
is a snow-capped mountain, not simply a high mountain (as Bezold has it). 

‘55. ad ibili ass, of. Pinches in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xix. 
(87), p. 819, also of, I Chron. xxvit. 80 YN; also see Dr. 124, rm. 2. 













































‘Concerning kasbu, I notice that all the contributors to KB. 1. and 1. consider tt an. 
Assyrian noun, with the tole exception of Jensen, who believes tt to b 

(GAL GID end says, KB. x1. 0, rm. 6, “so wobl sumerische Auspraoh 
<Asaycitohen harrin-arku geaprochen(); aber bel Leibe nloht kaspul” 








Nores oN THE YINSCRIPTIONS OF SENNACHEEIB. a 


56, The attarati wore not cars (so Bezold), but bowstrings, Hebr. 0), 
Arab. 525 and the erik-ki() are the ougft, of. Hebr. 5 
58 Read mit-pa instead of six (mid?) pa-na-ti from tapanu 
to stretch, to span, Arab. ¢afana=babssa to bind. 

60. Instead of adannis(?) read ma-gal and compare Pognon, Bavian, 
p. 36; Zp. 28, rm. 1. 

69, Read niki lik-ki may he offer a sacrifice. 









KB. 1. 114-6, Belibus who had grown up in my palace kima mi- i 
ga-ab-ri like a small dog(?), so Bezold with a query; see II R. 6, 13ab sqq- 
LIK-KU=kalbu; LIK-KU TUR (a small dog)=mi-ra-nu; mirinu 
aform like gidGnu, from the same stem as me-ir-ru, im-me-ru, mu-u- 
rum, ma-rum, whereof it is a synonym; also of. Asrb. TV, 26 and Jensen's 
note thereto in KB. 11 189, 

‘The arah si-bu-ti (KB. 1. 114) is very likely the seventh month, 











KB. 11. 118-9 contains I R. 43, 13-19 ; line 14, end, Bezold leaves out ukin; 
after wkin anew clause begins, utalpit belonging to the following ; tar-ri- 
Ju e-mid ap-Sa-a-ni does not mean J compelled its king to do my will, but 
put my yoke, fed a yoke upon ite king ; read ab-¥a-a-ni and compare Hebr- 
WIN and Arab. yas! ; also see Jensen's remark on page 178 of KB. 11. 

‘17. All their places I destroyed kima til abubi, Bezold like a storm-flood- 
‘ill (gleich einem Sturmfuthhuegel); it is better to say, like a mound of the time 
of the flood, I made them, 

18. Read a-nar (not a-lul) ina (igu) kakké, J overpowered with my 
pons ; of. the Bull-inscription, which reads a-na-ra; and I R. 49, Col. IIl.4, 
ru (KB, 1. 122). 








ADDENDA. 


Col. 1. 8. Ad tatapu to shut in, enclose, see m 3 
PYWl) and ti-tip-pu, a door, IL 28,2,3,¢.; ta ppu a companion, is » Semitic 
‘word, as is shown by the byform ta ppiu; of. Del. Assyr. Gram., 225, p. 

1.16, Ad Sapgu see also HeBRatoa, u., 146, ad 113. 

T. 90. Of. K. 572, 10 man-za-az ekalli; ina pan Jarri nartzu= 
to become a king’s oftcer, body-servant, K. 183, 34—ina pan Sarri erebu. 

TIL 87 urkarenu; for the interchange of r and § compare also Uraitu 
and Urartu, OJIN; isdudu IV R15, 8=irduda (ib. 1 10); while the 
Assyrian duplicate in both cases has iddudu; maitakal—=martakel= 
maltakal, IV B. 26 (No. 7) 31; markitu and the Eth. m&skti; BAS.1. 
168, 13 and 182m. 























HEBREW AND RABBINICAL WORDS IN PRESENT USE. 
By Wix1as 0. Srroutt, 
University of Cinetonat, 


Wo shall give a fow of the most common Hebrew and Rabbinical words with 
some of their meanings in present colloquial use among the English-German 
speaking Jews.* ‘The words are arranged alphabetically for the sake of conven 
‘ence, but they readily fall into three classes: (1) Good Hebrew (biblical) or Rab- 
Dinfcal (Chaldaio and late Hebrew) words with thelr proper meanings. (2) Good 
Hebrew or Rabbinical words with new meanings. (8) Barbarisms. ‘The follow- 
{ing deviations in pronunciation as taught in the grammars must be noted. 
Qmdy (+) when accented is pronounced as o in rose; when unacoented as & or Y, 
‘The tendency is to give all Jong unaceented vowels the short e sound. “and "J 
fare pronounced as d; } a8 vy 7) ass, 7) ast. Whenever the colloquial meaning 
Aiffers from the Hebrew or Rabbinical one, the latter is put into brackets. 

DINPIDN (Rab). ‘The Greek word Epiourus. It means one who does not 
care for religion. Tn the Rabbinical writings, it designates a man that has no 
regard either for the law or for tradition, 

MIDNA (Hed. beast), A. stupid person, 

PWT DyD (Hed. OYD ruler, possessor. Rab. 1\w/7} preacher). Preacher. 

14} (Heb. nation), It may mean any éndividuat that is not a Jew, also a Jew 
‘hat adopts Gentile customs, 

2} Heb.). A thiet. 

ARNT (Hed. anciety), Concern. “It ts no $73¥87F (concern) of mine.” 

NDVI (Chala. a company). A crowd. 

vA (Rab. anything new). News, 

Ttt7 (Rab. the overseer of a synagogue). ‘The reader who leads in public wor- 
ship, not necessarily a rabbi. 

1 (Feb.). A wise man, also frontcally a pretender to wisdom. 

MDM (Heb. vridat bed). ‘The canopy under which the marriage ceremony is 
performed, 

YON (He. that which és leavened). Anything to be eaten during the Pass- 
over. “To this word, as well as to some others, the sylable PY is added, mean- 








‘or words in use among Gorman speaking Jows, s00 Die Gottadlenatichen Vortrge der 
\Juden von De. Zn. ‘Berlin: 188, pp. 488-44, 
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ing Whe PYI-PDAT of the nature of or ke Tals Py is the German 
‘word Ding (thing).” It is also written 3,6. 8. 7°] 

DIDW) DI. A Rabbinical expression meaning mercy and peace, but more 
especially God forbid. 

JAN GHeb.). Bridegroom. 

TIAN (Hed.). Wedding. 

ADD (Hed. FN) to rend). AMl food that is ritually unclean, This 
‘meaning is also found in Iater Rabbinical writings. 

‘WDD (Heb.). Honor or praise. 

HDD (Heb.). Bride. 

“WD (Hed. to be right). Food that is ritually clean, In Rabbinical writings 
the Héph's] means whatever is allowed. This word has become Anglicized, ¢. g., 
Kosher meat; the meat of animals killed and dressed according to the law. 
Kosher designates also a pious person, from Chald. W/9 , to de pious. 

Mb (Heb. tablet). Almanac. 

OMI (Chald. ND). ‘The one who performs the rite of eircumeision. 

Std (Rad. one's tucky star). Luck. Also 3iy-bt19, gvod luck, The 
German word schlimm (bad) is also used, e. g., ehlimm 517, bad tuck. This 
word is at times used with [733 blessing, “In this house there is neither 
np nor DID, nether luck wor blesing.” 

HPI (Rab. OryD to release a debtor from payment). Failure in business. 

“Yiolp (Heb.). Bastard. 

ANY Rad, anything found). A bargain in purchasing. 

MPD (Hed). A biblical command. Colloqulally, any noble act of kindness 
may be 80 called. 

“Ww (Ohald. “Wy to force one to apoatatize; Wnpael, to apoctatiz). 
Apostate, 

TNBYD (Hed.). A family. 

WNP) (Chala). Prostitute. D9 (Chald.) means to go out. 

ps (Rab. DIP"ID)- Gotha ‘The one holding the child during olt- 
‘cumeision, 

7 DY (Rab.). One who is unlearned. ‘The plural is formed by adding 














the termination to the last word, as if it were a compound word DYYNT DY - 
MDD (Hed), Passover. PAT-ADH means anything that may be eaten 
during the Passover. 
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ny (Heb.). Sabbath, 

MOiws (Rab.). A fool. 

DPY DirY/ (Heb. peace upon you). Colloquially this means, How do you 
do, and may be used when but one person is addressed. 

WIDL (Rab. servant). ‘The janitor of a synagogue. ‘The word is commonly 
‘pronounced Sames, not Same¥, 

MYPwF (Hed. ALF abomination), A Gentile servant gixl. PYF is one 
who is not a Jew, or @ Jow that adopts Gentile customs. There is au expression 
used very often, meaning for epite, Tt 1s pronounced as it written DYYDTD. 
‘There is no such Hebrew or Rabbinical word OY. It may be a corruption of 
the Hebrew word DY wezation, 

A very curious word is "YY, meaning an Irishman. ‘The word may be 
explained as follows. 77Y"3 (plural OYY"3) means egg, in German Ht, The word 
has been formed by suggestion of sound. J, the first syllable of the word Irish- 
‘man, suggested the German word i, which suggested the Hebrew word meaning 
Bioregg. The termination “y= is the German er, aglxed to names of countries 
to denote an inhabitant thereof. 





NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GEN, XV. 
‘By Bensamnn W. BAcow, 
Oswero, N.Y. 


‘The analysis of Gen. xv. is universally recognized as an unsolved problem. 
At the same time all critics are agreed that P is nowhere present in the chapter, 
‘and neatly all recognize the Hauptberieht to be J and the supplementary material 
to be derived from E; some however suggesting, as a possibility at least, that 
the supplementation may be purely redaetional.* 

Kautzsch and Socin in their recent translation of Genesis may be taken as 
fainly representing current critical opinion in exhibiting verses 1-8 in the type 
‘used where J and E are indistinguishable, with a footnote commending the 
analysis of Budde, J = 2a,8b, E = 1,8a,2b. 

Budde's analysis appears to me entirely satisfactory, and I further agree with 
him, with Dillmann(?) and Kautzsch and Socin in attributing verses 4 and 6 to J 
‘and verso 5 to B. 

‘The 9° of verso 1 instead of simple QY77N as we should expect accord- 
ing to the analogy of xx, 3 is easily accounted for under the influence of the 7) 
199 of versed. Indeed we should soarcely expect YX AY VD" M37) in verse 
4 if DTIN-ON AN DT 77 originally proceded it already inverse 1. The 
inversion of $a aud 2b is not an unreasonable supposition in view of the equiva- 
Jence of 2b and 8b. ‘NAT AN and AIMID verse 1, and YMON verse 2, are 
strong evidence for E, and verse 5 belongs of course with the representation 
MDD. E is not traceable elsewhere in the chapter, and [y\F1" 2a/4,8, estab- 
lishes a strong case for J in these verses, 

‘The difficulty is with the position of the J fragment. The E material is 
properly enough placed but the J material in xv. 1-6 is almost certainly in a posi- 
tion other than that it originally occupied. If this be the caso it is easy to 
account for the displacement, since R3® having selected verse 1 from E to place 
at the head of the narrative would be compelled to adjust his J material to the 
position occupied by the parallel portions of E. But let us see first why xv. 2a, 
8b, 4,6, are to be considered out of place, and second, ascertain if possible the 
original position. 

Dillman, Gen.6, p. 242, objects to Budde’s analysis that it ignores the 
incongruity of verses 6 and 8. For this reason, no doubt, Kautzsch and Socin 





‘+ For an_oxbibition of crltloal opinion, seo the writer's article, Pentatouchal Analysis, 
HanRATOA, IV. 4. 
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indicate the want of connection between verses 1-6 and the rest of the chapter by 
blank space. In point of fact itis soarcely possible for verse 6 to stand so nearly 
before verse 8, and it is this matter of their position only—so we are informed in 
the foot-note 52 by Kautzsch and Socin—which induces these authors to print 
‘verses 7 and 8 in the type adopted for R. If, however, we can find a place for 
verse 6 after the passage 8-18 we not only avoid the difficulty but give double 
‘significance to both verses, 

Again, Xv. 7 can scarcely tolerate anything before itself in the narrative of 
tho theophany, It is the introductory formula, ef. xvi. 1: xXVINI, 18; XLVI. 8; 
Ex. ut, 6. On the other hand verse 6 creates a strong impression of forming a 
‘conclusion. 

In the third place verses 7-18 must follow immediately upon x11. Llab, 120, 
18, 18 (verses 14-17 being an interpolation, see Wellhausen, Comp. a. Hew., and 
Kuenon, Hec.), in order to obtain their real significance. Then both the solemn 
‘entailing of the land by Yahweh upon Abram forms the appropriate contrast to 
‘Lot's unblessed appropriation of the Kikkar, and the important sacrifice of xv. 
‘99qq. has its suitable emplacement, viz.: upon the altar of x11. 18, 

Finally, a8 Dillmann well says, Gen,’, p. 242, “Als Einleitung zu Op. 16 ist 
die Zusage eines Leibeserben (also y. 4) bei C nicht wohl entbebriich,” and this 
“introduction” is certainly better placed immediately before the chapter intro- 
‘duced than separated from it by another episode. We conclude, therefore, that 
‘the true and original position, not only of verse 6, but of the whole passage Xv. 
‘2a, 8b, 4, 6 is at the end, and not at the beginning of the chapter. In other 
‘words it should occupy the plact of the meaningless gloss, 19-21, 

In this way the gift alluded to in verse 2 becomes a very pointed reference to 
verse 18, and the whole passage concerning the heir becomes of course vastly 
more significant after than before the covenant here described. One further 
adjustment may be at least suggested. As Wellhausen and others have observed, 
‘XI, 80 is awkwardly placed at present and would seem more appropriate nearer to: 
‘XVI. 1, Ifo, its true position is perhaps to be sought, not in ch. xvz., but as a 
motive for xv. 2a, immediately preceding it. 

‘J would, therefore, run as follows in ch, xut—-xvr, xa. 2, 5 (59) NOY 
YIM NW inverse 6(?)) 7-10, tab, 120, 18, 18, [DIIN-ON MI NVM xV- 
7 (perhaps originally in the form of xxrv. 7) 8-11 (part of verse 12(%)), 17*, 18 
(xr 80 (2) xv. 2a, 8b, 4, 65 vx. 1b (YD) instead of AM), 2, 4-8, 11-14, 
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Azazel (Ler. xv. 8, 10, 26).—A careful review of the various opinions of 
expositors respecting this obscure term, which does even appear as a proper name 
1m the versions of Lather and King James 1., might not be without considerable 
interest for readers of this journal. But that is not my present purpose. Indeed, 
I should bardly have ventured upon such a subject, bad I not, in the course of 
nother investigation, quite unexpectedly lighted upon aome facts which seem to 
have a material bearing upon the historical significance of this old world designa- 
tion. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted that Azazel is the name of an evil 
spirit, anciently supposed to haunt the wilderness. So much, in truth, is clear 
from the context of the biblical narrative itself, interpreted without bias and 
according to the ordinary rules of Hebrew construction. And the evidence of 
later Jewish writings, such as the Book of Enoch, where we meet with Azazel 
again, a8 one of the spirits who fell from heaven, (not to mention what the Rab- 
bis have banded down or invented upon the subject) proves that tradition never 
Jost all sense of the original meaning of this weird figure of primitive theology. 

‘It is a well-known statement of the Talmud, that the names of the months 
and of the angels “came up” with the restored exiles from Babylon into Judea. 
As regards the months, every student of Assyrio-Babylonian antiquity knows that 
the statement is true. As regards the angels, the case is not so clear, inasmuch 
as the biblical Michael and Gabriel, and the Rabinnical Uriel, Uzziel, Sammael, 
(identified by some with Azazel), and many others, have not been found hitherto, 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. For Azazel, however, I may now offer evidence 
which connects both the name and the idea of the desertlend with the oldest 
religious beliefs of Babylonia. 

‘The Chinese language possesses a complex character now pronounced hiai 
in the common dialect, but hai in those of Canton and Amoy, and yé in that of 
Shanghat; sounds which presuppose Ki and gi as thelr primary forms* ‘This 
character is only used in composition with another pronounced chai or chi in 
‘the common dialect, but ti in that of Amoy, and za in thatot Shanghai; sounds 
which imply as their precursors ti, di, za. Now the compound term consiat- 
ing of these two characters, Hiai-chai, anciently pronounced Ki-di or 
Gi-di, is the name of a mysterious being who dwells in the desert, and gores 
‘wicked men when it sees them. The creature, which is described as a ono-borned 
monster, like a stag, Dut is also depicted like a tiger, has another name of impor- 
tance for our purpose, Shin-yang, the “Spirit-goat.” Provincial judges and 
censors once wore a representation of it as their insignia. 

‘Tho name and the habitat and the function of this“ Spirit-goat,” who dwells 
in the desert, and destroys the wicked, cariously corresponds with the name and 
the habitat and the implied function of Azazel. But I should have hesitated to 
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Dring the two fiends into direct relation with each other, had I not previously 
ascertained the identity of the Chinese Avenger of Wrong with an evil spirit of 
‘the desert, whose name frequently occurs in the primitive hymns and exorcisms 
of Acad. As we have seen, the oldest pronunciation of the Chinese demon was 
Kidi or Gidi; and, as all ‘Assyriologists well know, the Gidim was an evil 
spirit, whereof the early inhabitants of Babylonia stood in religious awe. ‘The 
resemblance of the two names is striking enough, considering the enormous 
geographical interval that divides the Middle Kingdom from the land of the 
‘Euphrates and Tigris. But there is a farther coincidence in the ease, which may 
fairly bo called startling, and which demonstrates the validity of our identification 
of the Gidi of China with the Gidim of Babylon. It is the fact that the Chinese 
character pronounced hiai (=i) {8 compounded of the simple characters for 
dog,” “hom,” “knife,” and ox;" and the Accadian character pronounced 
g1di™ fs composed of four characters which also have these selfsame values.* 
‘Thus the Chinese demon agrees with the Accadian in name, ideographic repre- 
sentation, habitat, and nature. 

But what of the Hebrew Azazel? No self-evident or satisfactory etymology 
of this name is forthcoming, 80 long as it is regarded as a purely Hebrew term. 
‘The initial syllable, indeed, aftords a sort of assonance with the word for * she- 
goat” ('B2); but this hardly accounts for the termination. On the other hand, 
‘the frst consonant of Azazel may very well have been strong Ain (@hain); in 
which caso the trae pronunciation would be made like Gazazel. With this 
‘we may compare a dialectic pronounciation of the Chinese Gidi, viz., the Shang- 
hal ye-za, which implies an earlier gi-za. Of course, we should expect to 
find, as in other instances, that the Hebrews had given the name a shape more 
‘ocordant with the analysis of their own language than that in which they orig 
‘nally recelved it. 

‘The assimilation of the mysterious Azazel of Levitious to the desert-fend of 
primeval Babylon and the * spirit-goat of the half-forgotten traditions of Chi 
suggest many things in regard to the annual rites of the Great Day of Atone- 
ment. How far it beats on the great question of the antiquity of the narrative in 
Levitious, and of the ceremonies there prescribed, must leave to others to deter- 
mine. Some points, at all events, are clear. (1) The idea of Azazel is even older 
than the time of Moses by thousands of years, how many no man can say. (2) 
Aaazel is not, as has been suggested, “ the crumbling conception of some Semitic 
‘or Bgyptian idol, shrunken to the dimensions of a desert-flend.”} (8) ‘The con- 
ception of Satan, the arch-enemy of God and man, has left more traces in the O.'T. 
than is sometimes assumed, and was probably far older in Israel than the timo of 
their supposed contact with’ Persian ideas. (4) The sending of the live goat into 
‘the wilderness “for Azazel” was a highly suggestive recognition of the religious 
doctrine that, in consequence of sin, the lives of the congregation were forfeited 
to the Avenging Spirit, who carried out the sentence of Yahweh’s righteous 
‘wrath. (6) The fact that the goat was not slain but set free in the wilderness, 
symbolized the truth that Israel was saved, by penitential sacrifices to Yahweh 
‘the Saviour, from the power of the Destroyer; and (8) embodied in the plainest 























‘he Ohinese signs are k'Gen, kioh, tao, and niu, of which the ancient pronunciation 
‘wos kin, kak, tar, ngu, respectizely. ‘The Acoadian sign read idm fs a contracted com- 
‘pound of the (Accsdiae) sigas for KIN, KAK, TAR, NGU. 
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manner a prohibition of devil-worship (ef. Lev. xvut. 7). It would seem that in 
‘this, as in so many other instances, Mosaism has purified and adopted the con- 
ceptions and practices of immemorial religion. ©. J. Bart, 


‘Three Contract Tablets of Ashuritililan!.— Atioug many other important tab- 
Jets which were excavated during the stay of the Expedition of the Babylonian 
Baploration Fund at Niffer, in 1880, were three contract tablets belonging to the 
relgn of A¥Gritililani. For the sake of convenience, I will call these tablets 
1,2and 8. No. 1 was found on the 14th of February, and it was on the 28th of 
‘the same month that Prof. Hilprecht read the date as Nipparu aru Sabayu 
imu 20, m. ilu A¥Gr-étil-ilu (si) tar matu A¥-[Sur-Kil, Its, per 
‘haps, the half of a large reddish-gray tablet, the obverse side being badly muti- 
lated, the reverse, on the other hand, being very well preserved. ‘The name of 
the King is not so clear, as one would judge from Prof. Hilprecht’s remarks in 
ZA.,1V..2 He himself queries his own reading. If the name is to be read 
‘AvGritilili, this brings nothing new, since it is so written on his brick 
published in 1 R., p.8. ‘This tablet bas passed into the hands of the Turkish 
government and hence we may never expect to see it again. 

Of much greater importance are Nos. 2 and 8, both of which were excavated 
on March 4th, and were identified by me on the following day, after they bad 
been cleaned, as belonging to A¥dritililani, of. the Academy, April 90, 1889, 
and ZA.,IV..2. Both of these tablets were banded over to the government, but 
‘were later on presented to me by my friend Bedri-Bey, the Turkish Commissioner 
to the Expedition. ‘They are now in my possession. “After publishing them, it fs 
my purpose to present them to the University of Pennsylvania. 

‘No, 2 is a small blackish-grey contract, or rather loan tablet, 48 «8.11.2 
coms. in size. It is almost perfectly preserved. A small piece was broken off, 
however, while it was being handled by the officers in the custom house at Iskan- 
dortin. ‘The following is a brief summary of the contents of this tablet, vi 
‘Adar-abé-eréb bas loaned eight shekels of silver to a man—about whose 
name there is some doubt. From the first day of Arabiamna it is to bear interest 
at the rate of one-half shekel. A list of four witnesses follows, and then, whit is 
‘of most importance to us, the date, viz.: Nippfru arab Arabsamna uma 1 
Battu 4 AbGritililani Sar matu A-Bar-Ki. In mynote tothe Academy, 
Tread the date of the year as 6. I was, perhaps, a little too enthusiastic at the 
time about my find and hence was inclined to make the date as large as possib 
Tt can be read 6, but it is better to regard the two lower wedges as prolongations 
‘of upper wedges and to make the number 4. 

‘No. 8is a greyish-brown loan tablet, 6.1x3.8x1.2 oms. in size. It is badly 
broken and the names of the parties concerned in the contract are not legib 
‘The date reads: Nipparu arab Addaru—day lost—tattu 2 Asdritili- 
lini Sar mata ASSdr. This tablet also was somewhat damaged by the rough, 
handling of the Turkish custom officers. 

‘The value of these tablets is from a chronological and historical stand-point. 
‘They make it necessary for Assyriologists to change their views in regard to the 
date of the separation of the Babylonian from the Assyrian empire, cf. Academy 
and ZA. as cited above. Ihope to publish the text of Nos. 2 and 8 in the next 
number of HEBRAICA. Roneer Francis Hanren, Yale Univercity. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLIOATIONS OONTAINED IN VOL. I. OF 
E, SOHRADER’S KEILINSOHRIFTLIOHE BIBLIOTHEK* 
Il, THE INSORIPTIONS OF ESARHADDON,'t 
By Ruy. W. Muss-Annour, Px. D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 


‘The following notes on the texts of Esarhaddon have a two-fold aim in view, 
viz, that of correcting some mistakes of Abel and Winckler, and of giving new 
explanations of words whose meanings hitherto have been misunderstood or 
entirely unknown, ‘They may serve as material for a future commentary on these 
insoriptions, promised us by Dr. Robert Harper. Constant reference has been 
made to Dr. Harper's work on these texts, published in previous numbers of Hx- 
BRAIGA, and in his Leiprig Dissertation. Spocial attention has been given to 
Assyrian homonyms and synonyms, which, I hope, will be of use for beginners. 
A list of abbreviations is found in note 2 of my, article in Hepratoa, vit, 
No. 1, to which the following must be added? 


sBoriin: Reuther, 0. 
1800 Husnarca, vx, No.2. 





‘BrOnnow (Wo) = Br.,  Clasited Last, ete. 
CY 


82 ‘Hemnarca, 


I RAWLINSON 45-47; CYLINDERS A+. BY LUDWIG ABEL 
(KB. TL 124-140), 
Couwey T. 

‘sqq. On Abel’s restoration of these lines, sce Hupnatca, vz. 163, I noted 
‘the same criticism when I first read the volume. 

2 Sar kiSSati and its five different translations are consured in ZA. V. 801, 

8, The construct state of aplu son, is apil. In XB.1.4,we find abal; 
iB, p.40 apal; some read abil and others apil; the only correct reading in 
Assyrian texts seems to be apil, in Babylonian abil. 











5: 5a ina tukulti who with the assistance of Asur, ete., (Abel); other 
contributors translate in the strength of Arur (KB. 12, 161 and 239), and again 
others in the service of Asur (KB. 1. 19 and 93 ad igh, Pil. 1. 71 and r¥. 44; KB, 


ma. Tad II R. 67, 2, ete.); of. KB. 1-48, where ina ri-gu-ti ba Adur ise 
dently the same as ina tukulti ASur, Schrader also translates (KB, 1. 50- 
G1) it tik-li-bu by the gods of his service, instead of the gods his helpers ; also 
seo KB.11, 196-1: the gods, through whom I am strong (V R.2, 121); ina tu- 
Kulti is bost translated sn confidence, én trust upon; of. ©. g Bsarh, t 45, I 
trusted in Avur, oto. 

9. Ido not seo why ittalakdma should not be rendered he marched (so 
Harpor) ef. 0. V R.2, 120 (KB. 1 176) and many other passages. It is always 
advisable to translate as literally as possible, if the translation can be understood 
without a commentary; this cannot always be said of the renderings offered in 
KB. 1. an 15 also seo HEpRAtoa, Vt. 1645 

10. ka ina kabal tamtim, which lies in the middle of the sea; Haupt's 
translation of kablu =the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the conti- 
nent (HRBRAIGA, 1. 228) is yet by far the most preferable. Lyon, Manual, p. 86, 
“the midst of the sea,” i. ¢., the islands ! 

20, On SU AM-8I and KA AM-SI=mavak piri and ini ptri 
(of. Bi-in-nu fa bi-(pi)-ri Proc. Berl. Acad., ’88, 1348, bel.) see J. Oppert 

















sNobucbadn, T 88 abiettedus 0, vin. 28; AV. TH; IV Ra No. 8 3; sath a-bi-t1-t 
1m V R94 618. (Hx. p. 18); forthe etymology of the word consult GGA. (77) 
i. rn. 4; 12.2, rm1; KAS. 45; ZK, 1 909 and 960; Hpnaro4, 1.224 em.7; Delltzsch 
$n BaerdDel. Chrontle, ppl. aud x; idom in LOB. (88) ool 4 wud BAS. x. 60, Below. Tho 
‘word is « good Semitic word and is probubly connected with apalu to subjugate, to have under 
Controls the AKKadian word fe {b1la, which nooording to HPRATCA, 1. 204%, eooms to. bo 
elated to Akkadian (bira, #a@laborer, "This ibira sounds strangely like ebiru, the gath- 
‘ring, the result of the harcst; of. Hx. @8018; Tl, 1: TL R. 62. 668; AV. 2156; thie se 733), 
proventus terrae, Syrino “W3 corn (according to Lagarde, Semitic, x. 22, an Arameeitm for 


sad) ef, 2m Tan od eh 1 and; hak ob a Arte ta yord in 


‘Kesyrinn; also soo V R.T.48 Stax ebaru napad div) Ni 
31.158, Twill add here, once for 

‘Question bas to be decided not on the eld of etymology, as many followers of J: Haléry think, 
‘Dut on that of syntax, as Professor Haupt has sald again and again. 
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in Literaturblatt fuer Orientalische Philologie, 11. 85.q.; 1t-,160 890.5 LCB. 80) 
col. 1588; ptru, of course, is from the stem AB (VB) to be strong, powerful, 
whence also piru a young bull; fem. partu (De. 7, rm. 2; De. 264 mm. 

i karradu; Pinches, Tests, p.ii., No. 110, a; Johns Hopk. Univ, Cire. 
(March, '4) p.50 bel. JRAS. n , XIX. (87) 819, bel. and Schrader in Proe. Berl. 
Acad. ('87) 692 rm. 2 (= Arab. Jas). 

2. (gubatu) Iubulti birme ; I cannot subscribe to Craig's remark on 
2 of his dissertation, “that lubulti birme = woven stuff (cloth); burru- 
mu=weave.” This is simply an assertion, without a proof; he follows Jensen 
(ZK. 1. 29) who compares Arab. 353, to twist together, Syr. 5; but burmu, 
birmu must mean something like variegated, dark, brown, ef. Hebr. D'YI3, 
Arab, pty} (BAS. OT, rm. and Bek, xvi. 24)# 











23. nigirti ekalligu, notice the gen. for the constr. state, as often the 
cas 





25-95. Seo KAT? 374-5. 

85, Ju-ud-Hak-ia. Ihave called attention (Proc. Am. Or. Soc. May, 1800, 
XVIIK. 899.) to the great inconsistency on the part of the contributors to B.1, and 
1M in thoir transliteration and translation of this and other words; at least eight 
different readings and renderings of this word are found in these two volumes, a fact 
which will by no means help to recommend Assyriclogy to the students of com- 
parative Semitic philology. Abel even goes so far as to write in the same inserip- 
tion, Col. IV. 32 Su-par-Baki-ia, translating it by my colonels, while in Col. I. 
and renders an offcer of mine. 

36. Sa-an-du-u(lar-ri (see Dy. 233; Lagarde Mittheilungen 11. (end); ZA. 
11, 305) is the Sar (mahaz) Kundi (mahaz) Si-zu-u; on pp. 282-3 (Baby- 
Ionian Chronicle 1V.72q.) we read ina arab Adar kakkadu ta darri ta 
(mat) Kun-du-u (mit) Si-su-u naki ana Abéur na-di, 
which Winckler translates: In the month of Adar the heads of the kings of Kundu 
and Sisu were cut off and brought to Assyria !! Has Winckler ever studied I R, 












‘Hint pirt was borrowed by the Mitunnians as ini Derube (¢f. 24. ¥. 18-4) the -ho, 
ha. boing an adjective termination (©. p. 2), thus = of tvory. 
‘+800 Aura. 1 10; V R230; ZA. 111. $18 and #9, 8; 





jarru I R99, 7 





lip and Uconnct we, Yo nat Taus thm up atone the face ofthe earth? secordng to a. 5 above, 
Durrumu=Dteolor (WH. 19, Hed; IL 6 40d; 24,88). Prom the meaning to be stamped, 18 






"= Gedrackto Siote, 
(KB. 18; Salm. Bale 


8 ‘Huprarca. 


45, Col. 1.? Compare also M. Jos. Halévy’s severe censure of Winckler’s transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Chroniole, Col. VI, 1-4, in Reowe eritique, Sune 23, 1890, 
p. 284, 

89, Seo Hisprasoa, Vi. 155, whore Harper justly objects to Abel's translation. 
Sanduarri had forsaken his gods and had trusted to the impassable mountains, 
would be the correct rendering. 

48 Gives no sense in Abel's rondoring, as HixnRatca 1, o. remarks. Read 
nif (not um) ilani rabdti ana abames iskuru (not iz-kuru)-ma,? 
1, by the name of the great gods they swore mutually. 

49. On tho moaning of kalamu, kullumu = to chow, to reveal, as against 
Du, 50-51; Hixpraioa t. 219 and rm,2; De. 99, see Zn. 688q.; ZA. 1. 87, be. 
Revue des études juives X. 302 and X1V. 161; VR.8,7 (= I exposed to the sunlight) 
and 118; 8, 8 and 9, 112; Sono. Bell. 49; V R63, 11 we read: may his gode Iu 
Kal-Liemu (et him eee); VR, 61, Col. TV. 2 u-Kal-lim he made him see; 
also Proc. Berl, Acad. (89) $26, 18 ; ZA. 1V. 10, 41; ¥. 89, 42 a u-Kal 
who brings to light (by hi 1g); Siph'sl tu-¥ak-lam VR,45,56 0; mu-Bak- 
Lim Sarg. Oyl. 87. 

58, Seo Briinnow, No.7274; Ds. 180sqq.; Dia Schriftafel, No. 200; ILR, (No. 
1) add, (ZK. 14. 900, 12; ¢b. p. 418) we have SAL M44) LUB=na-ar-tu; 
also KB, 11 256,46 reads the ideogram 2ammoru, translating it by musiotane ; 
za-am-mo-ru occurs in I R, 20,7-9b; na-am-me-ir-tu ZB, 1. 800 and 
413; ZA. ¥. 98; Do. 266 No, 2; zn-am-mo-ra-ku ki-i a-ta-ni II R60, 
12), Could it not be that uw (igu) TUR w SAL moans and their instrumente 
flutes) mate and female, just as tho Grocks and other nations had them ? 























4 Amlaud was tho lest to suggest tho reading of n1¥ Sostend of Aum; nif, properly stam, 
then also name from nadt tovaties Hebr. 0} and yr. niba wore both tndopondently borrowed 
‘rom Assyrian (80 Profesior Haupt): o. st 8 ni; soe Guyard in ZA. C¥0) 40 and notor #50, 
rm. 1, on p. 4b; 460; Maupéro's Recuet de travaus, 1. °%) 10; Homa, Semin t. 480: 1, 
elon In es erupt 8 38. ;Jonte, 1 La, (ad VB 14 and ZK. 

38; 











wee Hx. O,1 Sg. naw arkat dio amely 
nif fidunu ttmé nih farriiunw ana abamel 
Senn, Const 48; V R581 (KB. a. 14, where u-Ba-ab-kir ahould bo eka-ai-ki, ka 
and sayaru intorcbangiogs gi, Pil rat ana danih ti 
makara (locording to Johns Hopt, Unie. Ore, No. & (Avg, '8,p- 218, agatase Lx 06 and 
Guy. Note 8307, VR. 8 45 (EB, 1H 88) UsBavas-Kis Jon. art 1) VB 3 BU 
famfite Gunilla le word be epoten tn my foto leo Ha. 01, i8-)¢u-Urs 2p fe 
ose 
cf, Aras, 9pO t0 report observe le. 3.1) Artb. 58 an tportanttraneadtion 
‘in connection with saiar'u, I may offer corredions to some passages in KB. 2.32, 418 
1 (rend etert) Adar 1s translated tm Sdirmo Adar: p. 1b (Cig Pl. Bt) ta i 8h- 
fe Samad: inthe name ofS; 1 re'tn kénu ba si-kte-du olf maliki Bibd, thelegt- 
state ruler wove power prolatmed ver il king (tanslnt who command te exalted 3) over 
{he kings and vee 24. Y. 66 OM: f1u Marduk, tu Sam-tu nicbicw) 1M toa si-ki 
BOLL, aetordng to ew of Bal; KB. 126-0, 0 Til. PI. v0 and TB: tn De tree of Aner; 
KB, 1, SoG ed Asrn.1.6,rends sigtr Baptit and transiatest by word, adding in afooenote 
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54. Why should ina ri-bit Nina be the suburb of Nineveh? ‘Translate 
the street of Nineveh (i. ¢ the principal street) the broadway; ana ri-bi-ti 
idima IVR.22,20b. Plur. to rebitu is ri-ba-a-ti VR.4,82(KB.1. 192); 
HN. 51, 12; ZA. m. 314, 67: ubrabbi ri-ba-ti-su ZA. mH. 318, 19; 53, 65 
and 56, see Hesnaroa, V1. 153. 








Cox. TI. 

1. Harper does not attempt a translation of id-ki-e-Bu. Abel, in my judg- 
‘ment, has done well to leave it out (see, however, Hepnatca, VI. 153). Pinches 
and Harper in AZT, p. 29, state that this line is entirely broken away on the orig- 
inal ; the latter says that idk éSu has probably been taken from « duplicate 
fragment. Harper refers to Cyl. © I. 5 where we read [iJt-ki-e-u; but this 
first sign might also be the latter part of the sign Hr. 16, 2282q. or of th 
‘4, 2340qq. And even if Harper's reading is correct we should have to read at Teast 
it-ki-o-tu and consider it « plural to itku prominent, of. Hebr. pIny ad- 
vanced in age; Arab. S4X2 old, prominent; thus it would be its (i. pipet 

















toned on pp. 6,1. 20: i, 47 (Dee. LAtaratur, p., ra. 1) see Dx. 286 and 
‘288; Pognon Merownerort, p. 80; socordiag to Delitach they are an Armenitn people; AY. 


20 compared Arab. eS} otter; K: 6,25 reads (amet) a-Ja-mu-u and (#AD ab-1a-mt- 
1, 8. A. Salt, Teta rp. 1, rm. Tiee (nti thems. with the YP) of Jerem. x30. 2; 











‘revenge, tobe revenaeful, seo Lagarte, Nominatformation (GGAMA, Yo. 85) pp. 11,0, 49 and $81; 


iso BAS. 1. 85; ho = 9p} = Kipror (alle by the Greek writers jne-eaxos); Tole trans 
lates KB. x. 3% 1, who Drought Delp to Assur aad comperoe such phrases ts tOmu ut8- 
Faint, ey Drowht the nace) 1-9, road ina ticiemte from rane to weil duel eo of 








ages show; the tiDku according to the Ree. Pat, n. sy 1 117,78, was a measure of length, 
‘which is oxplained tn the Talarad as the longer cubit of seven palms, mentioned in # Chron. riz. 
3; nocording to ¥ox Talbot in JRAS. Xxvri p. it is « measure of nine inches: also soe Lyon 
‘04 Sargon Sily. Inter. 1.98: 24-11. 65 No. 0; SI, Sl; and Lz. 17; L ii read ane dm ga (not 
ay-a-ti; of. among others Z4. 11178 18 (ed YR. 4 CKIUD 1; 24. 11.99; V R.30,0 gh; El ibaa. 
‘and 66 4, and Pelsor's Altentdcke, p. 18, 10; Z4. 11 118, 1% b. Hommel was the frst who 
Gerived the word from 58, while Haupt saggested chat ofttu be the plural to ottt. 

‘'Ta-ki-o-Fu, ana noun, would be his raw wool; of course tt might be a verb 1ak0%u 
tla would be he hurlad Mm, from TO, ef IC RM, Tab, or 1AKEHU he aasembled; Dut this does, 
‘not sult the context, while my reading does so. 
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Bina di-bi must of course, bo ina ti-bi-(tebi, ABZ, 4); s0 also 1. 
12, ete. tobi is the gentitive of teh to approach, to be near, from YTD 

4, itti asi kalbi w Sabi, with bears(?), dogs and wild hogs (Abel); with 
‘wild boars, dogs, and wild beasts (Harper). Did Abel take Harper's boars as an 
equivalent of bears? abd according to Jenson, ZA. 1. 179, rm.2 (not 139, as 
Abel has), and 306-11, is a wild Boar; of. e.g ¥abd kant IR, 28, 280 (KB. 1 
326), Tho asi kalbi are mentioned also by Assurbanipal, V R, 8, 12 (KB. 1. 
215); Prof. Haupt in Hiesnatoa, 1 226, and 2.4.11, 822s. says, it means a pup ; 
also soe $® 2, 12; Jonson ZA. . 807, rm. 2, decides for “a wild animal ;” also see 
8. A. Smith, Aruranipal 102 and 111; the plural a-sa-a-ti occurs in ZA. 1. 
807 rm, 1; 1 9225, 

6. On the Gimmerians and their country seo Schrader, KGF, 187; Lagarde, 
Gs, AUI. 254; GGA, (’84) 260 where Baek, XXVit. 11 is corrected to DIDI; 
also Lagarde Nominal-formation ; (GGADA, vol. 35) 77, rm. 2; the nite mat 
Hilakki are the Ciliians; Hilakku being the 19) of Back, xxvn. 11 
(Halévy and Lagardo)2* 

7. The Gimmerians, um-man Manda; Budge, a barbarous soldier, Har- 
por: an-wmman-manda, Abel: amanda-vwarrior, Bor umminu,! army, seo 
ZDMG. 28, 198, No.8; Ds. 72; Du. 60; ZK. 1, 802; ZA. 1, 182,96 ; ZT rm, 
1; 12, rm.1 and 20, rm, 8: Jensen, Kormologie, p. 408. It is the Hebrew [$2947 
as Budge cleverly pointed out, p. 158 of his Hsarhaddon (of. also Hrpnarca, % 
229), Wo havo IER. 65,50 um-ma-a-nu; Khors.78,97 and 120; Istar belit 
ummani IV R.4, 68; pubbir ummanka, Senn, v. 28; Tigh. Pi, vi, 81; 





















modu ktetba, 1M, 4, 2.28 

1 ingorreoty ath) = near ty, coe by, 
ia 6-8; Rav. den dude Jute, XIV. (No. 27) 160 compares Ara. ; 3 
Miz dtht'e.st at te abundance, rat, worm, dracon, ef, 0.6, wd Zid 8 BS and 
5, 

‘De. Harper wates to me “on Sah of alto Strassmator fa Kpplog's Astroncmiachen aus 
Baty. 30K: Bays Blebook, der, ot ge, bear, O BULA 

‘tls the Greek Kita, tho four érdipog of Cilla, KO, was the brother of Kadmos = 
‘Arab. knadimun = Oe ladr, eather than the man from the Bast (OP WIRY both ame 
from ‘Avia 0, wltm mRt Ha a-pi-0 Bam rom the land ofthe rising sun) seo J. HL. U. 
tren No.8) 9 ona. London Azademy, No, 5 

“Hn entirely diferont word is wmiwnw orlvan, tradaman = Heb. yp (Cant. YL. 2) oF 




















Dotter pa (Ommin); Aram. PPARs Syr. NYRI: tis derived from JDK, walle umminw army 
4nfrom DDN: VR. 16,19 sa. 90 4800: VR 18 AL mar : 
owmologe, M4: TCR. 7, 7008. o1. 22) gimis mar wm-m 







Benn. Ku. rv. 10; 8. A. Smith, Tezta 11 908g. CK. 68% 81) urn. 
1. Bh; according to Delattre (ZI. 3.110, rm. 





‘Athird word ummanu means heat = Habe. }fOF} tts associated with upou tn aaylla- 

Dary, quoted in ZA. 247 (K. 2122) and soo ©. xi. Te {8 dorived from DOM: £. 1.286; IL. 
4, ad Samad fe cated Sa-mak of um-ma-nim, 

‘With ummanu artion, Jensen, Koemologte, S2beqq. connects mum, art (Sb. 1); 890 

nin ZDMG, 4,106 and Za. V. 109 (bol) against himself tn ZA. 1.266; of. VR. 65,538 

‘tu a-Bi-tb bit mu-umomu; IV R.2,50 ana Dit mummu ia translated tthe 
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the plural is ummanite, e.g, Tigh Pil. m.48 ummantte rap¥ati; i.vL 
1 ummanate gabsite; also see Col. IV. 10; V R. 39, 42ab, we have um- 
ma-na-a-tum, the ideogram in Col. a being composed of that for amamu to 
be wide, large or rapatu (Sa. V-8and 9; Du. 59-60) and g@bu; also see ZK. 11. 
802; Tigh Pil. 1.17; the e. st. occurs in Tigl. Pil. u. 16; ut. 36, written um-ma- 
na-at-MES) and vit. 89 um-ma-nat (e rare occurrence of nat with the 
character KU). The use of the fem. plur. corresponds to that of tuklate, 
armies, ‘The ummin-Manda, according to Jenson, Kosmologie, 10, are not the 
people of the north, as Dw: 226 supposes; 1.c. Del. says manda = depth and 
north; of. e. g. IV R19, 3-4b, 28r mandi kakkari, the seed of the depth of 
the ground; he explains it as equal to mantu, fem. to minu=ma‘énu 
from PY, to live; of. Hebr. 71} (mase. [f}"1D) dvelling ; the primitive form 
ma‘inta became ma‘indu under the influence of the preceding nasal, as e.g. 
in sinundu, sandu, tamdu, amdabig, ete. (Hr. 43, rm. 2). Also sce 
Latrille in ZK. 1. 887. Astyages (Assyr. Istumegn) is called the king of the 
Umman manda in V R64, 30sqq.; see Pinches in PSBA. (7 Nov., '82) p. 
11 and Tile, Geschichte, p. 894. The Kutacans are called gimir um-man 
manda in VR. 9, 13, J. Halévy in JA. vi. (86) 338, ZA. m1. 196- 
100 and Rev. oritigue, June 23, 1800, thinks, it applies to different people 

and cannot, therefore, be a proper name. Winckler and Delattre, however, 
apply it to the Seythians (ZA, v. 82); Halévy derives mandu aml maddu 
CLE R, 63,33 = fem. ma-ad-tu) with the meaning of barbarians, from ma, 

dadu = Hebr. 7719 =1) to measure and 2) to massacre; he refers to pas- 
sages Tike 2 Sam. Vit 2 OT} Hab. mm. 6 OM ANI TID: 
this explains perhaps the TY AN of Is. xzv. 14; Num. xn. 22. 

Dr. Harper complains that in a great many cases it is impossible to obtain 
from the translation the author's derivations. The same may be said of the sense 
‘which the translator wishes to convey to his readers; e.g, ol. II.8 ina irgi- 
tim (matu) Hubuima: on the earth of the land H; or translating urassiba, 























3 of. KAT; ZA. 11.285, rm. 1; according to ZA.1. 246 a9. 1 goes back to DOM; nocording 
to. Halévy (Reous day dudes futees x. 07 and JA. ¥. (86) 321 it is abbreviated from vm-um- 
mia = DH-O, orandmater of. ad boo Jensen, Komalogts 6, col. ts also. pp. 88 and S18; 


atten. nei, ann t= Ah ey and render ¥ R. 28, 6 gb. mummu = beltum 
13) = friaht. 
"From this verb, meaning to massacre, to detroy, Haléry, also derives the ma: 
fend tts byform mi 
‘Hi-nu €§. Del. Chald. Gen, 315: also of. Haupt Stuttuttberieh, p. 7; Uz. 18,2 TSBA.v. 
‘dinu, tiger Ze. 2; AV. GOL and GMS: ZA. rn. Mee; BAS. 1.150 explains mandiaw 
to how; the m being of similar origin as Ja 











BAG 
(and windinu) as a form 


NOD: eso Op. 
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1.9, by he ran down ; Abel probably looked at Dr. Harper's translation and misun- 
derstood the English, imagining that “to run through” and to ran down were one 
and the same; rasabu means to pierce, to Mill, Hebr. 3D", Arab, Coy, 
VR. 18,2 ab; ana rasab nakruti, [R.7, B. (ZA. 1. 280); ra-si-ban- 
ai VR 7, 35; Prl=urassib VR.5, 110; 9, 85; Ds. 133; Hr. 60; GGN. 
('88) 105, 11; the noun ri bu and ri. ‘ba-tu, VR. 18, 26-27b, is a syn. 
of diktu, according to II R. 39, 50, 

12, The mit Tabal, of course, is 924, the Land of the Tfaprvot.4 

44, ana nix is not to my yoke, but to any yoke, as Harper has it, 

22, Oyl, A roads (m@tu) Bar-na-ki and Qyl. B (matu) Bar-na-ka- 
Oyl, A nakru akgu while Bonly lim[-nu-ti], he inhabitants of Til- 
A-bur-ri (i, 6. Hebr, WWNM) which in the language of the people of Mibrana 
‘iscalled Me(/)ta-a-mu: this Metinu oan well be identified with the Mitanni, 
‘whose language has been studied by Jensen, Briinnow and Sayce in ZA. V. 166~ 
208 ; 209-259 ; 260-274 ; also Zimmern, i, p. 154.qq. 

8, Kutd la sanku, the Kuta, the unsubmissive (Harper, followed by 
Abel); the rebellious, unsubmissive Mannacans (Winokler). But kutu is evi- 
dently conneoted with katd, literally to finish, thus 1) to complete, fulfill = 
gamaru and 2) to ruin, to do away with; kuttd and Suktd (napistu) is 
the technical term for to itl, to murder; in our pasage I take it to be the 34 
ig: of the Perm. PY'él with passive meaning, as usually, and translate ; 





























Tho oxnct equivalent of Hobs. 99M t# now found in Assyrian; ZA. 1¥. Of, 8 wo rod in & 
hymn oi nitru olf ta-ba-l1; itisaayn.of nabAlu of. ina tame! wnabal! VR. 1, 00 


(en tae 54g Ly at 2A from aot HA; the noun tatu, er 


tainly contrms this otyméogy. Sonn. Smith, 72 we read and {t0sun nabélu gadtar: 
IER. €7,€80KB, 1. 9-8) bint tamesm t AadALL, TH R90, dou, ina tamttm U nAbAlL RIES 
To-ti-iu ugabbit alaktabu aprus, According to PSBA. xs 20 it moans a dyke, or river. 
au. Ahomonymis nabalu, moaning daxtructim, rutn, contracted to 
inupt tn KA. 00 rm. 2; De. Wa; ZDMO. 4, 7,11; Aara. 22.100 MAD 
‘nin, which, XB. x, 8, fe rondored fre It rain down upon them; following 
‘who frat explained it as fr, ame in Zr. qa. and Wiener Zattchryt fr Ge Kunde 
aia, Are, fare and VR. 10, 48d ¥ame Ta 
Ho, 1 olt (mitt) AriDI tera-an-nun nabliy lt rage down fre upon Arabia; 
Dut how about % 
‘hat nab ats pt Sn his excollont translation of tt 
Arabian campaign of Aturbanipal in the memorial volume of Dr. Leeman). Nablu ham{t, 
‘Tigh Pi. v.42 UCB, x. 89 tho faming Uahtning, der fammende Bute): Cheyne, HXxnaxoa, 1, 
MG0qy translates nabalu dy storm. Nubali¥ attr, ZA. 17. 816 16, 8= ‘ua till a kare 
mmf itr; niu, datroyer (or nMbilu) ZA. v.18, kima nabli; 24. v.68 92. Nablu 
‘ay bave sometimes the special meaning fre, but thero is no doubt that nabaiu means to 
aatroy tn general, not alone by fre (Du. 67, 10-19; Dr. 124g). Again nabaltu, plur. al 
ta means Mrrcane (a. 1: De, 6 wating Wormod; Cherny, ely & ood) 
Dultt= mitu, eorpee, Hebe. 193), Du of, U; Dp 122; V R.81,084; mabbil, a grasshopper 
(roperiy: a destructive fovoot), Hr. 23, 422: 1T'R. 6 4; ad nubalu in Tigh Pi vm Ta 
ni elt mAtiy Fuparruru, seo ZDMG. 4%, 19%; KB. 7. 43 
oes not translate it; AV. 2801 reads Ea N O(a) balus; Rec. Past N. 8.7. p. 1 rendre it: 
‘hose moht Ute aang wos spread over the country; and adds nubalu (iteraly, fulness) akin to 
‘abit Alin the Cuthean legend of the creation (Rec, Patt N.& 2.15, r™m, 2). 
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destroyed was the unsubmissive, the position of the verb before the subject gi 
color to the narrative? 

29-B1. Harper's rendering who subdued the armies of Iipaka of Aiguea—an 
alliance that did not save him—with (his) sword, is verbatim adopted by Abel, 
‘But what alliance is it, that did not save him? Tam at loss to seo the connection, 
‘Winckler's translation (p. 147) is much better, Read $a ummandti Tipaka 
(mat) Aiguza—kitru la musezibitu—inaru ina kakki, It is evi- 
dent that Su refers to Iipaki and has to be translated (his) great mase of 
soldiers did not save him, 

BL, farid” I who hurled back, drove away Nabi-2ér-kenix(l)-lisir 
(ZA, 11. 305), who had trusted in the king of Elam; this one did not save his We 
(seo for this translation KB. 11, 283, Col. III. 34-42) ; concerning the confusion 
regarding the spelling of this propor name soe ZA. V. 301 bel. 

89, unabiik Bepe-ia is rendered, he embraced my feet and in Col, IIL. 9 
and 45, he hissed! my feet? 





ing 


2 S00 L100; La, 68 127; Za. 7, rm. 1580. 216; V 2. 1, 68a wo road ina wot w dudted 
napibtud ititt &n oppression and famine may hie Ife end; Dit Ha....1-tuGma) the howe 
‘whieh ha Deen rune, Kf, 29 (BAS, T, 28); t-Wea-atetl, a rubne IV li, 28, Porm, Ku-eute 












ub-da GV R881, 0) 1a kastueu IVR. 2 2b; dibbidunu itt ahamed 
M1 17, 1619; Higba 1a Kactasa, ZA. rv. 10,8; Sipty Bangila la ea-tacn the ieomplete 
‘work on B. di-tn-tw ul ieaCt)-tty Ne Tarowuit & not clove nor recorded, Proc. Ber. dead. (9) 





at) teem napittus, Sarg Oyl 9, (KB. 1r.4): a weatel ant TV 

‘napéateunu, VR. 818; also noe KB. 1, 98,11. Porm. nf-o-bu 
citdunu gadbitunu ¥ut-ta-'- (Btrasumaler, Lécerpoot Olomary, p. 6, 0): Proo. EAL 
Banttote IV K.06, 16, b. Sapb'el, napiftarunu wesok-t1 Mal. Pil vs, OT. Iphea’el uk- 
tuemtetusn Oey have destroyed, Dix 107, 84; of, Joremins, LIT. p00; ZA. 124%. ‘The enemter 
u-tovit-tusu (ave utterly desroyed) KC, 7 (BAS. 1.242). Aftor Thad sont the frst elgstoon 
‘pags to Dr. Harper he kindly gave mo a few slips of bis motos on the Bearhaddon toxta, weitton 
{in 188. Toopy, with bie porminaion, the following ad Col. TL 28: From the context obe mat 
sive katf somo uch moaning as objectionable, repulse’), Can tt, perhaps, be connooted with 
thexoot FInp and have some euch meaning aa destroyer? Ta w otter to me, dated Nov. ath, Dr, 
Harper thinks that may rendering doos not sult the context. “Of courso it may be eorroet, Dut 
im my opinion utd must exprossn quality Just lke tho following 18 sant.” 

M forady, Aram, 73, 1rd of, da-a-aent ix-bu-du-u-ma ana bit Samad 
S-rucbu-u-ma {f-rucdu-iu-nu-tl-ma (Borla, Congres of Ortentalits, Vol. 





m5—Pre Uke, 
Wo, 14: Useatete 


























alle account, @.p. 148, Trends Farid mith; Sarg. Cyl. tari; KB. 11. 24, 6, af-ru-us- 
Su adi migix mitibn Tarove Mm back tothe boundary of Me country. ‘Tho vord ea, meee 
toned abovo, was frst discussed by Guyard in JA. Gune, ') reprinted in Guy. #88, Temeans 





‘DMG. 40,719 = Hobs. 33, whence 
nastey, primer ku (for maneakt altar=Furkenu; V RAT, 06a; Zn ld tm. 43 2 
(oo, however, Hennaxca, 12. 108, 6); Jenson, Kowmologte, 451; PSBA. x. 474, 1; ZA. ¥. 81 

BAS, 290. He. 15,108; TCR 7, of, mi-sax-ku followed by racam-ku and a-Hi-pus 
‘Hobr. 79}: tho gloss ni-saX in 8, 18 = nile@ 1s, of course, Semitic. rom this nasaku 
also derive tho namo of the god Nusku, of. 8. £2 nu-us-ku=318 ri-'u;= the Hebr. 
{0d @ Kas. xxx 97) an fret polntod out by Hal6ry in JA. x1. (1) 8870q. ao 860 Dx. 82 rm 
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‘who tore away (=a8-Lu-1u of Oyl. B). Winckler’s transla- 
tion of this paragraph is much better than Abel's Nabi belongs to a stem 
Dodd, of. Sarg. Oy]. 26 na-(a)-bi-’-i Gargames (KB. 1. 42); Winckler, 
‘Sargontexte, p. 149, 28 na-pi-'- mat kam-ma-nu; bitu ni-bu-u ZA, 
su. 137 (No. ii) 12, Some refer to this, such passages as Tigl. Pil. v.64 musim~ 
bu (pu) 1a magire and i, 71 kuradivuny udimbu (KB. 1. 34 reads 
usimpu from nap) of. Lyon ad Sarg. Oyl. 36; but read u-Bim-Kit from 
PD to fell; Amiand (Recueil des travaus, %. 187) derived it from Sebu to 
oppress and explained ubimbu for usibbu, for u8ib’u and compared FI. 
Law, Aram NY. (mit) Bit Dak-kur-ri translated by all (the country) 
Bit-Dak-kur-ri; but KB. 1, 288 Col. TV.15 shows that Dak-kur-ri is « 
proper name, therefore translate the country belonging to the house (dynasty) of 
Dakuru and compare o. g. Hebr. "YOY MD = bit-Hu-um-ri. 

45. is-bap-pu bab-bi-lu the wicked rascal; for babbilu, see Dia p. 
140, Da. 65, 27 on tho ono hand and ZA. 1¥. 10, 48 on the other; for is-hap- 
pu soo AT, 8804; Sb, 382; ZA. 1. 180,rm.1; bap (ha-ap) ocours in Hix, 82, 
"TL as ideogram for bi-'-Bu bad, evil; this hap, of course, goes back to bo- 
Al to destroy; Abel, p 129 conjectures the stem EPD, which is Arab, Wish, 
Hth, sah dba (ZDMG, 82, 214qq.); ishappu would then bea form like is- 
maru, lance; ingabtu earring; i¥-ka-r4 fetters, chains ; i8paru, fom. 
itpartu; etmarn jewel(?); or does it belong to the same class of compound 
nouns, to which allu-happu, @ scourge, belongs, which is « good Semitio word, 
notwithstanding BOR, rv. 44sqq.? IV R. 86,6 ana is-bap-pi. 

45, read Ja palipu sikri bél bélani who did not heed the command of 
‘he Lord of Lords. 





























Haupt in Andover Rev. (8068; Za. 38 and 9; Cyrus Adlor tn Proe. Am. Or. Soe. (Oot '87) sacxxts. 
vm.1. Ho s th god of tho midday-sun and thus the fire god, VR. 8 17 a: 6h 16,b ote. D1. 
‘2, b, ho ts oattoa 
ff the god Bu-no-ne (IK R. 6, 9 ‘1, Col. V8 § 5, 88, D, ete 
‘connection with 11u Samaf and fat A-a is Asayrian; i fa form like el0nu, eto, from 
‘band, to sine (24S. x28 tll conaldors the word an ideogram DU-NB-NE). 

dy nasaku, Sau, + to prate, to glory; then also to be precious = akarw (3PI)s 
ct. ¥ R88, 42, bi 65 2 and 2, where Nebuchadn, calle himself nasieu, the magntteent; pl. @tp- 
At no-as-kacacti, V RU, 2, bs nussuku and sometinos nusuku with resolution of 
Jengthoning, Ty). PA." 6, and often; nisku,o.st nisi (Cupharruth) 1.31, 2, a; 28, 
40, 4:8, OT; K.30, Gol 1V.; 2K. 3% fem. mistytu, abau nieiktu, of. Oppert in GOA. 
(8h bq. Haupt, Lanter, 105, neming, Ne. pp. 29 and 88; KAT. 




























o) maBaicu, 185ux, to bie, He, 16, 2 BA Hukma u-a pi-Bu um-tal-M, heDit 
), of. Jerm, xxx. 18; Homer's Ody. x11, 
08; IV SI, 24, b tadtuke ubanka, she (tas) DU her Anger, a alga of griot and aacness; 
nileku, bie, 

@aahaku, 1000%, inakiy, to Mae = pop; Zo. Ms He. Ue, 1 nak 
am) Hl-ta-mad, kuring he earned; IU R.',09, ef, na-Ka-iut preceded by Ka 
Beat. Pret soften) 
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49. It is interesting to notice the differont forms of the pronouns used in the 
parallel accounts; in our line we have ekle ¥i-na-a-ti; on Cyl. B (KB. 1 
146) we read ekle Satine (of, Tigl. Pil. vin 64 ¥i-a-ti-ma) and in Tigl Pil. 
IV. 28 we have the combination of the two regular forms: matfti si-n§-ti- 
na, a form omitted by Delitasch in his geammar (857, No. a) 

54, Translate : and he now bears my yoke. 

58. The (mahaz) A-du-mu seems to be the City of [197 mentioned in 
Isa. 2001 11, with the Arabie article, 

58 Abel should have mentioned that Harpor on p. 80 of AB remark: 
Pinches (letter of Jan. 24, '87) writes “Before ilanitu (written AN-MBS-su) 
Tam inclined to read aXbatitu ahédu; the last two characters soem to be 
almost certain.” 








Cor. TI. 
1. Begins ab-Lu-1n (Harper) he carried away as spoil. 
2 Ura Tam inclined to translate Z brought, (against Harper's he drought). 
“I still regard Sennacherib as the subject of rit.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20th, 
1890). 









heii av 3, 
D)aeru = tipat rudeb! VR, %, 21, 
0) 8;ru = for, ZK 1358 of. TV Toa part ofthe plist, Just an the piicurta i 
apartot the giktmmara ; Sb.200 a-ru's IH. 9, 18ab; 9, od; TVR. 1, 40-4), 
1; V R.20, 48, of; aooording to ZK. x0. 48, No. T= leaf or, rater, rind of af 
facru fa mnt aro the scales of aah; fom, arta. 
4) aru = eagle; Ws. 12, 120 ol naratiin 
to ty over then rivers We eagla; sya.of O30, TUR. 
also ear 110 TTR. 63005 VR. 2, 8m, 
‘Gru = to se, 1K. 25, 0h; followed by HAF to be light; @, Of, 16 ab; a ¢ and Teh; VR, 
M37, of = a-ma-ru, to ee; MR. 962 of; SD. 2; Ha My 64; = etma VR. 8, Mos 
Hobr. 7M: whence urru= Aru daylight; some add hero aru TTR. 48, gb, 
‘, and aber le Ud-di-t Gut. PPG ot PTY) 48; of. however, ard to go. 
1 fr, name of « month = de driht month; Hobe. WW, ws opposed to 











usapritima J cowed (my soldiers) 
189,81; VH20,00, Tale. “y), KPIS of. 


























PU pa aL tee rae eer 
Ui" nocalmane nar btn oetaes othe can 
pred esau i ahs Hn to ewe eax hein ge acgien jc oars 
ifn husitacges imuonnan tr Siapen sh tursee 
epi igrine teed 

anit a Sinan bar eaten 
Ssh eae ae aaa 
scar EG te Oileae Sian ee oe dnahane eet 

se iota TD OL oh erga hae td 

Bay eect nga Am roten lama sar a ter ca 











abaxu, 
us sat 
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4, itti tamartibu kabitti, with his weighty present)® 

9. Means, of course, “ the injuries, which the figures and pictures of these gods 
had received, since Sennacherib brought them to Assyria, T repaired ; anh u-su- 
nu=anbiat-sunu, their condition of delapidation.” 

22. A thousand abne be-ru-ti; béru corresponds to Hebr. vn2 shine 


ting, Job xxv. 21, Aram. YD; Arb. 549 yes Eth, baréha, with meta- 





thesis of *) and 7, whence Eth. b&rhiin, lightning, = Arab, «L823; we have 
ina kaspi bi-e-ri, Berlin, Congress 11. 1, 329, b; mé beruti clear waters, 
TLR 36,1.” 

28, A thousand KUN(GUN-J2I rikki is usually translated: « thousand 
‘ounces of spices Del, Sehriftafel, No, 140; but wo might also read gun-xi and 





sma (ake along wlth the) HX, 10, 0 (of. @ 1A); also p. 8,30; tn ZA. X¥, 8 29 wo have ta(ti)- 
riet? apparently from arf 
TphtWal: tetart 









ultu Aad IVR. 14, 88,05 atetaert, dol. 7; 24. 
any 20; Proo. Kullat nackierl Uteear-ri, Minudu (3X) likwubu (33) ane Fopeta) 
VW, M4, b (oF from TAM); Mt-tar-ruent = lw t-taerusmt, #9 that they should Bring 
‘gl Pl. 98; var 38 (or from thea, WA VN, to lead), Part ‘muttard (rected) TR. 
5,2. 0. 

Pre Perm. weri-Bu IV R61, 8 4 he has lt Nim away (Eo. 2); plur. He weer uu maar 
Gar mit Kaids, Sarg, Oy) 18: ur-ru-u tn Het ICR, 0,80 ofeag. to Dlow, anid of tho 


wind; Reo, des travauee x, (7) 188, compares anh 395, to blow; Part, mu. 
















ru bubuln 








6 mut-tar-ru-u IV 29,51 








1) Aven, 1.101 Tentered and w+Ho-rt (21. 
Dorlvatives: mu'frera} urea; toreu. 

wot 

a) tamartu, payment ofering, prevent, 0. g VR. 2, 110; 7, © tamarty 





xabittu, the payment of hie heavy true. According to 8. A. Smith, Texts 1. 18from FID tO 
‘tend, as against Sohrador-Latrllo from DM, to we (ZA. 1.1); aldo oe Dix ak rm 2, and Tjon, 
Marah 16. 

D) ana tamartl H-ta-as-si-ia firth ekallia ukia In the different colophons, 6. & 
14, R.21, 08 0; 28, OT; V R.16, 90; 90, 82; ZK.11.31.8. Guy, W948 and 66, to "de seen and toe read” 
thie from WDM, to we of'6. Qa ER. 27,6001 Ch Heh. ammMra W.1, to whew; of, ZA. Uo. 
@, above. 

‘) tamartu = ribu a quarter of the moon ZA. 48, rm; probably from 3%. 

44) tamtrtu, tn conspectu, Sonn. 1.21; VR.8, al ta-mle-tu (var, mac!) thecty Kimi (KB. 
x4. I-A); of. Es. p. OM; Du. 18, rm. 2 ZA. 11 B18, @ (horlson); trom amtru to surround 
(Globs. WBF) tamiztu tothe evrrounding of a tty; from tho samo root also 

©) tamtrtu waterraerootr Haanatca, 1¥, 8) watercourse; plor. tameratu, Senn. Bay. 
‘according to Del. in LOB. (3) 1102 aq. from ON; of. Hebe. AYOHD = M929 (Goo Assyrian 
xamard); aleo amiranu, tho sume. 

Wo have, besides bOru ehining, also 

a) Deru (plur. berkts, 24.101 S18, well, fountain, = baru; trom bru to cateh én pits, 
Hebe. 93. 

Oru, médet (properly the condition of being bound, Gebundenbelt); fom. bartu; often 
‘=Sortran,eiaasl, Hobe. HY°9; trom bart = 173 todind, 

) Deru, seer, e.g. Nob. vx, 6 Surm 1 Derutim, of, Ten, xexvee. 2% NDP 
NYMR: obo Deru adet troops, VR. 18, 8-85 of; De. Tea. 

@borU, Diru, eleton; As. 18, 18; 208, 18; for bien 
‘8, rm.1: bir mail = dutty dream = tabrit must; ef. 

sZiterally of riyku much (gun = XI-A= ma’adu He, 
theabbreviation of zunnw fullnee 


























t Abel and abete (ma): ZK. t. 
x2. 
620); gu, of course, sesimply 
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connect it with the late Hebr. DM23 ©. st "2. Esth. m1. 9; tv. 7; Ezek. xxv. 
24; of, Persian p45 Skt. ganga, treasure; ganzu = treasure, IIR. 56,10, 9; 


AY, 1542 = IL R26 (No, 2) add. gan-si=ka-na-tu-u; ZK m. 84, 16-17; 
gunzi might mean costly, precious. Brinnow, p. 103 has GI-KUN-ZI-DA 
VR. 32,40 ‘on which see Jeremias, LNT, p. 67. 

Wega. See Delitach in ZK. 1. 89-94. 

Teweread mi-Sid na-ba-li (insted of mi-lik! nabali=ajoumey 
through a desert land ZA. 1. 112 99.1 of. Ps. XXIX. 10) we have to connect it with 
matadu II R. 27, 47 of ; 36,73 gh; 48, 44 ef; mussudu I R27, 48 ef; 48, 
4 of; followed by tairibtu and mudtaribu; Hr. 87, 66: akalu is xu- 
mur ameli muS-Ku-du; mi-Bid-tum ZA. 0. 156,20; mitidtum e-mi- 
Bid = Tetanus constricted him, he woas paralyzed (II R. 27, 47 9q); Ree. Past, n. 8, 
1.27, rm:5; and KB. 11, 280, 20, 

26. On tAbtu, coarse sand, gravel, see ZK. 11. 95, rm.1; KB. 11.206-7, note 
ad VR. 7,79; read dibtu, with Harper and connect it with Hebr. N°] to 
languish, to perish from thirst; of, Jer, X20x1. 12 and 25; Ps, LXXX1x. 10, ANT 
Job XL. 14; and [DN c. st NDNT the perishing, wasting away (Deut. 
XXVIIL 65), 

27 sqq. 160 mites of noampe, flled with aban ka-xa. 
Po MYD; plur. bége IR. 69,53 a, AB. mt. part 2, p. 82; 88. Col. 1.38; 

, 12g. ; of. Neb. Sonk. 15, a; KB. 1. 282, Col. I. 5 ba-ag-ga; for bu-kut- 
tu-u: translated KB. 11. 181 a thicket and ; ib. p.147, bu-kut-tu-u, a desert 
of; read pukuttu filled with. Dr. Harper gives me the additional passages, 
IR.70, Col. IV. 18 (but see Guy. 270 and Jensen ZA. x. 409}; TIT R. 41, Ool. IL. 
88 and 48, Col. TV. 5 [on the former seo ZA. 11. 297 and on the Intter ZK- 11 31;] 
AV. No. 7122; DW. 104. According to Wiener Zeitechrift, rv. 120, rm. 1, pakadu 
means to depose = Hebr. PB 2 Kgs. ¥. 24); aban ka. iis aban pt 
ga-Di-ti gazelle mouth sane; Col. IV.120f Opl. B reads aban KA BAR. 
KAK, thus showing that sabiti=BAR-KAK = gaselle; besides this, a 
variant has pi-i for KA =mouth ; of. ICR. 27, 15 od. 

29. On Schrader's kaspu, Abel's kasbu; Jensen's KAS(GAL)-GID, 
see my remarks in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, '90) Xvixt sqq., and ZA. ¥- 301. 

31. The aban SAG-GIL-MUT(\) is also mentioned in V R. 90,76 gh 
=TAG-BAR-BAR which according to II R. 26, 66, ote. = pig, white; 
thus it would be a white stone ; also see IIR. 37, 67. 

88, Begins a new period ; of. Oyl. B IV. 16 (KB. 1. 146-7), where wo find 
naga Suatu before Ba. 

35. Read ina ki (not ki}-bit, and so throughout; from keba = 

36. nil attalak, I marched vietorioutly, is translated by Winckler 
(KB. 1. 147, Oyl. B IV. 18) by with destruction, (unter Veriouestungen) and derived 



























ti; comp. Hebr. 




















ot Heprarca. 


from Salatu to cut off (= Arab, Lalu; Eth. taldta; Hebr. wow, 2DMG, 
82, 2.sqa.; Zo. 108 rm. 1); asyn. of bataku, IER. 39, 14 gh. 

88 For bain read Sa%u and of. my remarks in Proc Am. Or. Soe. (May, 
90) x0x, 64. 

46, Lread with Harper ak-ta-bi-¥u a-bu-lap. IVR. 62, 45, b we have 
the same phrase in the meaning of to proclaim to some one; itis equivalent to 
Keba ¥ulma or Sulum; of. ZA. 1. 40 and often in Asurbanipal. 

58, The reading Bel-iktSa wo owe to Strassmaier (ZK: 1. 70); he is the 
Babylonian king Akisos, mentioned in Berossus, ; Col. IT. 68-IV.7 are discussed 
by Winekler in ZA. 1 305-6, 

54 Abel ina mé u kan appari; written AS A-MES SA GI ZUG- 
MBS=ina mé u gga; for ZUG is gAgA,® not apparu® 

59, Harper's reading and translation is better by far than that of Abel 
mab-be duklul tam-na are large ozen, completely fattened ; of, WS. 82, 
B11, 74; 482; 181, 165 (KB. n. 78-79) gumabbe bitruti sui mardti 
‘Ws. 112, 19; VR. 61, 80d gumabbe pakluti strong, fat bulls (=alap 
niké IDR, 44,112); IVR. 23,100 gu-gal-lum, gu-mab-bu kabis ritu 
cllitim.% Gu-mab-bu and Gu-gal-lum are both of Somitie origin! 























Mapparu {8 ZUG-RA te. ofp (LV R. 28,61.) +rahnou (Zo, Tr, med); VR.61, 16 94. 
Dio fW, and 18; a4 oof Woo Guy 440; Dy. 241; KAT 10; Deitasch ta BuowDel, Beek. p. xv. 
4p. My De. trot; Her, 8, TH; Pinohos, ‘ert rv, 280; tt is derived trom wgi, Aram. NY* 
to grow and stands for gd-'-pu-u; of. Hebe. DYNY Tsu. xttt, 6: Job xxxr.'8 Tta oFle- 
{al meuning is dry land as opposed to wator: tn Senn. Kus. rv. 90 t¢18 apectalized to’ the moun- 
ng of land, Di.) 0 worread gu-gn-n la o't: TY R.10, 60, kime oiled maxam u drt 
fadamum; alo TV 2%, Sa, Ha. 89,28 Fa tna oieim w gu-pl-e Lemu-ut (whenoe ZX. 77 
rakes giru = gf) IR. 8,30 0d; alto Neb. Grot 0; Senn. 1%. 88; ZA. IV. 24, 88 Uet}An- 1 
Uou-gleo Lively admantu, ihoapparu is the meadow, the marwh; according to ZA. 1, 


1, 16 and PSA. x. 480 ie 4 0 GUO, acon (@ Hede-r9M, Arab. pA); plus. apparate 
Sra tho plan appa 
ar Rt 






















‘Sonn, 11.60 are the swamps and cane-brakes of Guztmn on tho 





Porelan Gule, 
‘3 Romombor, besides appar: 
1) R-pasru to coer, to clothe: De 64; = Hobr. WDM in 1 Kgs. Xx. 88 and dl; but Noldeko in 


ZDMG. 40,79 (m0d)compares Arab, yA, a8 Guy. 47 Aid before him. 


b) aepasr, Neat-band, head-gear= Hobe. 99 
O)ap-par-ruct, the young of a Dena; of. He 
ZDMG. 2,100 No. 19; ZA.1. BIL and 11 $21; De. 00. From phe to run something tm dust, See 
‘espocally Paul de Lagarde in GON, (88) 480a, 
‘4 For theso and other nouns #00 Da. #73, rm; he mentions, e.g. paramabbu holy sonctu- 
ary: 8 compound of parakku+mabbu; tup! 
pric, IER 68 (No.0) TM; TLR. 68, ef; LV BR. 8, 6Lb Ba 
ct. 22 reads. Delitzsch, ‘also, 


ub, but does not know how to explain it. It is evidently composed of ieisallu 

‘mabbu. Now, te reoont artioloe on tho Mitenal language, 
4, -ho Was an adjective tormination in thatlanguage. Te could 
‘uaily have been that kisallu-bi, occurring 80 very seldom, was adopted trom that language. 
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Cox. IV. 

5. read gabe not sabi. 

8 On bit MUN see above ad Col. IL, 26, =bit dabti; Brinnow, p. 
182; and KB. 1. 130 Col. IIT. 26; 146 Col. IV. 11, where the a-Bar §u- 
me is an explanatory addition to kak-kar MUN. 

9, Translate with Harper and KB. 1. 146 in the country of the far off Medes, 

10 and 83. Read with Harper and XB. 1. 146 (cv. 4) pAtu side, border; 
of. II R. 88, 8 odsqa. pa- tu ki-ri-e, patu ekli, patu 
mati; Z4.V.14,rm. Sa pa ib which has no limit; lta pa-a-ti 
ZA, U1. 318, 87; ZA. 1V. OT (above); ad ideogram, see IT R50, 68 cd. 




















15. ana ni-i-ri not ander my yoke, but under any yoke (also KB. 1. 147 
to be corrected accordingly). 
26, mur ni-is-ki rabiti large horses; but mur nisku is not simply 





horse, but splendid horse, a charger, so-called as being a noble animal. II R. 
88 (No. 2) 62 we have mu- my steeds ; it is a compound of 


mar (ost of mara for mu’ru, for muhru, Amb. 5g) and nisku 
splendid, noble, 2K. 11. 348; Do. 873. 

Ti-ib mati¥u is not the produce of his country but, the choice of his coun- 
try (so Harper); of. IIR. 4 (No, 7) 61 ina ¢i-ib lib-bi-Bu ote, 

29.eq. Harper reads addu bazandti sakétu idkusunuti, as for the 
city officers, faint-heartedness?) struck them; beliti ugallima erituinni 
Kidru, they Lesought my lordship and they asked of me a treaty. Abel trans. 
lates: Against the city officers(?) whose hand (ba katu) had ruined them, eto. 
‘Translate : As for the governors (mentioned in 19:8qq.) which my hand (i.e. my 
power) strengthened,® they asked for my lordship and applied ® to me for auxiliary 
troops (kitru); the vice-regents, the governors, who were near their land, I sent to 
them, 1. 5-37 refer to the king's governors. 

86. u-Sak-nid-Su is an exception for 








su; ef. De. 234, 0. 





uti, from takd= OA, asym. of bald to strengthen, to W/t up (wo could also 






Da, he made me Wye up my 
TRB. 12. 116sq) th-1i 
3 Remember: 
8) erelu (= aratu) to.apply, wish, implore, Hebe. UR, whence NY desire, Pe. x1. 81 = 
Aseye. erettum Arab. (yy ; Dr. Sand rm. 1; Jeroalas, LNT p. 99; Ws. 8 (08, 
D) ered to Detroth, Hebe. Ew (rel) Deut 5 Tal. and Spr. OY; Dm. 9, 21-22: 
ZA. 004, 7m.1; when0o bride, 
‘9 eretu, to aml ‘whence erika emdl, odor; e. g. Beazh. 
VR 10, 0; 04, abu. 
oroiu, tobe senate, to decide, Hebr. DAM: IE. 6, 98 ab, wehare bard, to decide, with 
‘Whioh is Semitic from exelu. Derivative: orta semis whe; uriantt 











the gloss wr 
mighty. 





8 Hesrarca. 


45 sq. ‘icle (ZA. ¥. 06) translates : ich Tiess die Heiligtuemer der Staedte 
Aasyrien’s und Aldead’s machen ; ie. wio immer: wiederherstllen. Tiele should 
have quoted, ¢. g., Ps, ox. 2: FID D/A Jerusalem, the re-built city. 

Col. IV. 49 sqq. to the end of the i insoript ion will be treated together with the 
accounts of the buildings of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal in a special article on 
the Sennacherib Constantinople-inscription (IR. 43 and 44). Suffice it to point 
out that 

53, We have to read Suhupite instead of paré, 

54. be-lu is a general word for weapons.”, 

87, See BAS. 1. 228 and 287 a 

58, Soo Oraig’s Dissertation, p. 24 (bel.) ad Salm, Mon. I. 10; 1. 59 s00 Da. 
198 (p. 274 

60, Hepratoa, VI. 1588q, and KB. 1. 148, Ool. V, 7 where ni-ru tu-a-tu 
in to be corrected to at-ru Suata (HmRatoa, ibid). ‘The parallel account in 
IR 44, 67 has gu-ub-bu-rat fubatsa, Not having examined the original 
myself, I oan only aocopt what others have soon, and read with Harper imi gan- 
nima, 














Con, V. 

1, The bubut kabti-fa are, of course, like IA NVI 

2 Road (ipallu tup-Fik-ku ubassivunuti (Nv) and translate a 
chain, the badge of slavery I caused them to wear : see may remarks before the Am. 
Or, Soc's meeting at Princeton (October, '90) 

6, Kima abastimma in accordance with my means (Harper; Dw. 290; 
BAS, x. 821 ad p. 185); Abel leaves it untranslated ; Winokler (XB. 1, 140, 10) 
roads a-kut-tim-ma and renders: I keparated a large piece of ground for a 
building ground from the field and added it thereto (i.e. to the ground, on which 
tho former stood), I translate : a great mass of earth in accordance with the 
(building) plan Idug out from the (neighboring) félds and added it tothe plot on 
«which te former palace had wood # ad Kirubd ayn, of kakkaru soe KB. 1, 
184, Col. V. 6; 148, ol. V. 10 and Senn, vt. 8 ; TR. 44,60. 





© ered, torpread; Hebr. Way; Arad. (ae, Di dt, 9; Rev, de dees toes x. 901 ant 
i Arab, UB, 


ZDMO. 40,7, 0; w ayn. of rapadu; VH.% i= alaka; whenoe orfu cowh and marty 
1u ed (Paul Haupt), 


8 oon ae ay, Amd 58 em 2130 HE 


erivatives are eredu garden; mériu and mertitu 
gardener and Avei¥itu plantation. 
















1e Derlastit) and gabe BUM (PID); ZK. 1 WO; @. 80 6g. 
‘9AS, acaptatn, and 41 gfe Xi-igeri ah army. 





atartu = Hinzukommendea, Kormolopl, 6, should be ota in order to make the note completa. 
Perhaps also Budge’ nail! timma HE, 118 = Wethe ne of arope." Dr. Harper (Nov. 2, 1880) 
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9% Compare the interesting parallel passage II R. 68 (No. 2) 6 ina péli 
edki (fi-form) Bikittada wirabbi. 

Mega. Of. KAT? 354; KB. uw. 148 and IR. 48, No.1. 

1h and Col. VI. 2 read a-tap-pi = Hebr. MDY, coping 1 Kgs. vit.9 and 
e my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. at their meeting in Princeton (October, 
90). 

14, Read (ig)iré rabuti; dru being a good Semitic word. 

15, Not only e-ri-nu, but also sur-me-nu cypress, is a Semitic word, 
not borrowed from the Akkadian, as I shall show before long. 

17, lamassi 1éte zazdte I reserve for another paper. 

38. (abou) askuppat® (Abel, 
‘Glarper; Dw. 107); to this Abel objects, translating 
Abol’s objection to agurru = enclosure, encasement, is unfounded. agur- 
ru does not mean primitively “brick,” but a toall, and then an outer wall ; sun 
dried bricks were used for inside walls and burnt bricks for outside walls; later on, 
tho latter wore called agurru. 

19, Abel and others write (abnu) pardtu for (TAG) GIS-SIR-GAL, 
‘This is wrong; the git-Bir-gal is not the Akkadian equivalent of parutum 
all that we can say, is, that it must have been a stone of white, shining color ; the 
Sdeograms do not allow us to draw any other inference” (abnu) AN-BU-TIR 
has, of course, to be corrected into (abnu) AN-SE-TIR=ainan-sione; 
AV. Nos. 825 and 8861; Briinnow, No. 7484; 8. 997, 3 it is = at-na-an; IVR. 
18, 86,b KU AN-SE-TIR=ke-em a¥-na-an; KU=kému (8 1, Col. 
x 116; 2K.n. 66, rm. 1 






























IIL 5, ZK. 1.31); also see IV. R. 2 27 6; 14 (No. 3) 
and Zp. 9, 










uppe, eg. WA. 7 AT as-kup-pl (abny) pill ra 


apts He. 2,28; 0 st. ss-kup-pat 
‘Avett 
hte, ree the Hobe. MypyD, Sr RPIPD OiseRe, Sy. rp. 1, Arad. KAKA: and se 


orived from the verb #8 ‘row down, to lay down. p im Hebrew and Syrio 
‘arose under the fftuence of the sibilant; notice also the form aa-ku-pit- 















ban) ZA-GIN-NA (.1,0) 
(CB. x 0809); alo HR, 38; 
al), IER. 19,480; also V6, 0 GB, 

iH is called AN GIS-8IR, 





11, 209; Pinohes VE 4, Wed 11 8 
(Gf 2K 1.90, rm. 1); VB, 1,87, abo, 18-818 =n On. 
Or; LR, H wo have SIN-GUL-LA = B-SIR-GAL-AN-NA 
XK. From all these instances we can infer, that the (abmu) G. =(abnu) I] Samal rabt or 
(abou) nari rab! GIR. 88,26); Dut thie does not warrant the reading pai 

81 (0.98, rm. 8) and Broanow, No. 167 ets. Pardtu ooours in I 67,60 (baw) pe- 
flso We. 1, dit (not 42 an Wincklor has in his index); (2 1%, 10 (= KB. 11.1; V 8.9060 gh Wo 
ave pa-ru-tum, Dut the Akradian equivalent i by no means, GI8-81R-GAL1 


* 















98 Heprarca, 


20, The (abnu) KU- (“I would read TUR-MI-NA; of, Nebuchad. 
BLLH.” Harper) MI-NA (this and not Kumina) is mentioned V R. 30, 61, 
as (abnu) fam-6 

‘21, On (abnu) EN-GI-SAH see Briinnow, No. 2347; V R. 30, 67, gh; 
EAP? 90 ; Her. 39, 124, 

22, (abmu) bi-li-bu is said to be =(abnu) ZA-GIN, V R, 80,66 gh 
sugnd; of, BAS. 1. 506s 

28, Render: the place of their (not its) production, 

82, I profer to read with Harper and De. 365 (No. 85) bitanni =a palace 
Hebr. JZ; the whole sentence should read as follows: bittannu (=bitan nu) 
42 95 ina idten ammat rabitim arkat (perm); 31 ina itten ammat 
rabitim rapBat (perm.); on ammatu rabitu see ZA. 1v. 265, 

88-47 Seo Guy. #95. 

40, urated babota, of. KB. 1 235 (VR, 10,10); IR. 44, 70. 

42. BAS. t. 78, 

49, (erini) bu-te-mu-du-ti would be a form like tutomuku IL R. 99, 
66 and 68 08; 80.74; Sutegd (edict) Hx. 80,697; VR.21,31,ab; Butata, ZA. 
4.456; Sutotuku, VR. 36,62f; ZB. 14; sutoburu, Bors. 32,0; HN. 24.5; 
IV R.5, 00; also VR.1,50; ZA. mx 314, 67; Senn, vr. 28; IV R.12,20, Strass- 
maior and others read ina katé muddti, with the hands of my wisdom, 

50. ana mul-taru-ti be-lusti-n, for the renown of my lordship (Harper 
and Abel); itis evidently the same as ana mul-ta-'-ti-ia (KB, 11. 28) trans 
lated by Schrader “for a resting place(?) (from na’altu I(?)). 

82-64. seo also Jensen in ZK. 11. 308; 64 (end) he reads ufkin, but seo 
Harper's ABZ. p31, 

03, a-bi-en-na-a, a form, which Abel cannot expl 
ab@-fenna (for anna, fi). 























compound of 





Con. VI. 

46. Soo my remarks before Am. Or. Soe. (Oot. 10). 

18, @melw ur-ra-ku-ti ate disoussed by Jensen, Kosmologie, p, 828, 1m, 
1; We. 72, 429; the word is derived from ert, to engrave. 

14. ad Kind gira, a magnificent park, or better (ig) sar-mab, of. KB.1. 
284 ad V R. 10, 104; Da. p, 199 (below), 

‘17. Read ma-gal (not rabis) and compare ZB. 28, rm. 1; Pognon, Bav- 
tan, 36. 

2, Read Yuktu (Harper) not iuktu; itis a syn, of atabbu, canal; 
Dr. 143; Jonsen, ZK. 11. 60— Hebr. PID ; Senn. Bay. 12 (KB. 1. 16). 

24, On the lulf see Jensen (KB. 1. 234 ad V R. 10, 104), 

2%. ina kirbite akrima I invited or called into it (Harper-Abel, follow- 
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ing Lyon ad Sargon-stele, 1. 99) from a verb NID, to call, to invite; but see 
Jensen ad Asrb. 1V. 98 (KB. U. 195); akri=Z entertained ; kirétu feast, 
Banquet 

80, The niké taBribte ebbuti are not merely clean (or pure) offerings, 
but victims of powerful strength and clean (Harper); for tatribtu see ZK. 1. 
SAT; ZA. um. 81. rm.8; BAS. 1. 234, 

BL. See BAS. 1. 285, 

82 Of. Craig's Dissert. p.25 (above) and read with Harper ik (aot ik) ta- 
rabu. 

35. ina ta-kul-tiw ki-r (Hebr. 7793) Hesnatoa, vr. 155, 

86, Li 178 ad Tigl. Pil. vit. 92; Ls. p.81; BAS. 1.93; also ZA. 1v. 18, 28 
‘and 228, 12. 

98 u-Sa-li-ga nu-pa-ar-Su-un, Feaused their hearte (spirits) to rejoice 
(Harper); Abel simply : J caused them to rejoice, nuparu seems to be & form 
like nubalu, ‘igl. Pil. Vir.57; u-ga-ru field, ete; in ZA. 1V. 241,84 we have 
limmir nu-par-(fu). Also Ws. 74, 432; 180, 168 (= KB. 11.78, 168) and 156, 
130. 

89, amkira gurratun; of. Hommel in ZDM@. 32 (78) 185 ; and Dolitesch 
in LOB. (81) 735; from “WHY, to enclore. 

40. Ad Samnu gu-la-a see VR 65,3; ZK. 11.344, rm, 
um 170-173; BAS. 1.328 and Hepnatca, Vi. 155, rm.; gu-lu-u= 
R. 13, 22-28; AV, 1721; Hr. 59, 12 and 15; IV R. 18, 12, b. 

42. ina $b éri, o.stof fubbu, like tur (gimilli) from turra; aub 
Gibbs) from nubbu (ZA. rv. %4sq) and hu-ud libbi, ost. of budda, 
as ti-ik (KB. 11.116) from tek@, IM; tib from teba (e.g tib taba- 
aija VR. 2, 96, ote); read kabitti (not kabatti and compare VR 1, 64; 


Zp. 29, 43 49., Hobr. ID9, Arab. dus); «st. kabtat. 


46. The ZAG-MUK-KU is treated by Oppert in GGA. ('84) 885 and 
Flemming, Ned. p. ‘minud, ZA. 11. 41. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 73, 88 694; 
Tonsen, Koemologie, SAsqq.; ZA. V- 123sq.; sammuku=rés satti, IR. 
60,56 b, justas E-ZI-DA=bit kénu (IR66,33,0)and KI NAM-TAR- 
ENE=parak vimGti (LR. 60, 54,b); also De. p. 199, 873, rm. 

48. be-li undt tabazi are weapons, the implements of war; thus the 
u-na-at libbi (VR 61, 2, ¢, left untranslated in BAS. 1. 275) are the imple- 
‘ments for the interior. 

49, Instead of 
Abel-Winckler. 

49, Read 1i3-tab-ra-u with Harper, against Abel's listapru, which, 
according to his translation, he considers an Ipht"Xl of saparu! 



































ir unméni, as Harper, read gimir ummantte with 





100 ‘Hzpratca. 


OYLINDER B (IL R, 15-16). BY HUGO WINOKLER (KB. I. 140-152), 
Convaey I. 

1. See Harper, ABZ. p. 82, bel. 

8, Harper Zo, 82 says Tread ni-pi-sa (so Pinches also). Dt. 117, 7 reads 
ni-pi-ir; Hnpnatoa, ('87) 148 he adopts Delitesch’s reading ®! 

6, Why not translate literally Z raised my hand (in prayer(?)) (as Harper does). 

10, One day, two days ul wk-Ki-pa pa-an, I did not tum around. Is 
not this clearly a mistake for uk-ki pa-an, the pa being repeated by mis- 
take? So at least according to Harper and all others, e. g., Proc. Am. Or. Soc. 
(Oct, '87) xxv. ul wk=ki (Arab, 2 Twaited not, 


11, Correct Winckler after Harper's translation : the rear (of my army) I did 
‘not see; 11.» moans the attendance of the horse, the harnessing of the chariots. 

12. Winckler felt that ul before unit tabaxi was out of place; and if 
his reading n&¥ (6, st. of nad) can be established it would be a decided im 
provement, Harper says nothing about the possibility of reading nv. 

18, a-Su-dur = abur; see Harper, and my note on Senn. V. 80. 

V4 gi-ti-it girré’s ul aipuk, Winckler, my flld-tonts(?) I did not 
pitch; but read with Harper, gidét girrita ul aipuk provisions for my 
‘campaign I did not heap up. 

14, Read rag-gu for balgu and seo Harpor and Proc. Am. Or. Soe. (Oct. 
87) XXxv.; my translation of this passage is given in my note on Senn, XV. 75 sq, 

15, Read kima (iggdru) si-si-en-ni, so Harper; BAS, 1. 167, 924; 
‘Hunatoa, Vi. 154 

16. Winckler ana sa-bap; Harpor ana sa-kap. 

18, Speaking of Hani-gal-bat ZA. V. 177 xm.1says “tho reading rab 
for GAL never ocours ;” this applios also to ol. IV. 20 (KB, 1. 146). 

2, u-Bal-Iu kakkesunw: Winokler and drandished their weapons ; Har- 
per, and forced a battle; w-Bal-Iu stands for usilu, for uta’lu (ON) and 
is the present of the PY, of in Gol, IL. 11; and my note on Senn. v. 49, 
ZA. ¥. 306 translates und sogen die Waffen. 

21. Winckler omits to translate danni, of my mighty (battle); e-mu-u 
mab-bu-ur, Winckler: and they were affrighted ; 60 he reads after Hommel, 
































nntepictx, would bo 0. st to m noun nipru, from operu, yb to cover, HupRAroA, T. 


¥78,rm.1, oto, Asrn. 101. 90 (KB. 1.100) wo roud tna kipina nt-pi-ri Iu tobat, translated 
Dy Pelee, in Ktpina hatte er eine gedekte Stalung(t) genommen; another ni-1p-Fu o0ours 
ER 2,61; 90 40; 98 40 cd mma-aeru (on) andss, b= 1N1-11-dua C17) cha; V R28, 8 gh oad. 
Dr. 88; which latter ts =1l-tum (79°) 11. 28, 
cours KB. I 28 (below). UkKIpa adannu=Gmo mid the time became 
i; V Rll, Wo woread a-kip-pu, compared to Hebr. 
‘py est che thd Dave 8 et bu, Which socording to Dw. 815. 
foans to attack (SN). 
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Geschichte, p. 689, rm. 2; Hommel, iid, translates: they made front. It is 
amusing to notice that V R. 1, 84, which passage is referred to for the reading 
mab-bu-ur, readsil-li-ka ma-bu-tit, in Jensen's contribution (KB. 1. 
160; also see KB. 1. 238, 19); mabbutu means defeat and illika or ému 
mab butit = he was defeated, or was considered defeated ® 

22-26. see also Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. '81) XXXV. 

26. Dr. Harper writes to me, that the translation of line 26 has been omitted 
through a mistake of the printer. Winckler asks, who stood around Esarhad- 
don(?) the gods or the troops(?) There ean be little doubt that ittanasharu 
refers to ina pubridunu ikb@, which evidently means, the men in the 
‘enemy's army, After ikbu (26) I would suggest » repetition of anna sar- 
ani. 


Cor. II. 

1. ituk could also be read mut-tulk and this byform of mutaku, road, 
way. For the following, compare Babylonian Chronicle, Col. IIT. 39 sqq. (KB. 11. 
282-3), 

8, Read talag Uruk (Harper). 

4, nitu ilme, see my note on Senn. V. 13; also VR.5, 76; ILR. 35, 9ab 
= dagatd; 96, 7 sb=tu-ku-un-tum; ni-i-tum (fa la-me-e) V R21 
‘od nf’u=suma; of, also IER 24,45; VR 21, 44; 29,24; 41, 61. 

7. ta-bid ubesibuni, they had graciously seated me; better firmly (Har 
per) or well, Of VR. 1,44; Marduk Sa tabis ibband, who hath been well 
-oreated, ZA. V. 87,2; also ib. 89, 13; IV R. 18, 35; Tigh. Pil. vant. 62, 

9, Translate, that one did not fear, did not willingly desiet and did not leave 
my servant in peace, Of. ana epid (biti elli) a-bi la-a ad-du-u, Tigh. Pil. 
‘Yin. 20, (KB. 1. 440q.); VR. 64, 988 1a ogi la abit abi ln addu J did not 
tire (YY), did not withdraw, did not desist. Also see Dr. 139 sq. 

IL bulma or Sulum Sarruti’s Sa’alu means fo pay respecte to my 
royal majesty, of. V R. 7, 89, ete. 

» pibdti Sa pati (as Harper) not pibati a pai 


















; t eteku does not mean to tranagress, violate an oath; translate : 
‘on account of the oath of the great gods, which he had taken (in former days and 
now transgressed), Aur ete. laid upon him a heavy punishment (Harper's trans- 
ation of annu is good). Also Hebr. fi}? means sin, and punishment (Isa. V. 
18); of. V R.8, 10 (KB. 11. 2165q., where Jensen has the correct rendering). 

21. epket Blamti & (Harper) not i-tib-bu-su 
(Winckler). 





2 Amiaul’s articles (Renwe @ Aseyriclogte 1.11, t2,)should be known to every Aseyologiaty 
‘ato soe Zn. 70; Jensen, Koemolope, 208 9.; Dr. #8; BAS.1. 18, Sand SU. 
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23. u-gal-la-a belu-ti: Winckler and others: he Besought my lordship ; 
believe that we have to ronder (his brother came to Assyria) and asked for the 
government (of Blam). Then follows: I entrusted to him the mat tam-dim 
(of. KB. 11, 282, 39) in its whole extent, I should like to know where in As- 
syrian literature the meaning “dominion” for rid@tu, is warranted ; all the 
passages, which I know, show that it has to do with the harem. I believe that 
rid@tu and bit rid@tu oan be used promiscuously, and translate ride 
abiku the harem of his brother ; the harem must have been of great importance, 
‘and therefore special mention is made thereof, 

29, galta isa syn, of rasbu, terrible, of, H¥. 60,7 and 8; Neb. v1. 45; IV 
R26, 49 a (ZK. x, 815, rm.1); ICR, 2, 62 gh, we have agd galtu (the raging 
Hood), followed by agi nri (for namri, from namaru, to be fierce, like 
‘fimu na’ri = fierce animal, V R. 48, 43, ab) and agit elt, high food; gala~ 
= nadaru tobe furious, 

80, mabax tuk-Ia-ti-su is neither the principal ity, nor the city of his 
confidence, but his garrison, the city of his troops. 














Cor. IE 

Of, Oyl. A, Col. IL. 6, Winckler might well have followed Harper's example, 
‘and supplied the precoding words, for the suke of the context, 

5, Rend ti (not di-)bi; bar-ba might be mas-ba (at] and mean the 
country, which measures (i, , extends) to the neighborhood, borders of Tabal, 

10, Why not read with Harper ina isti akmu? 

12, 1a ivf, means hore they had not committed, (so Harper); i8@ means 
as well to have, as to be, 

28, pa-rik (not rik-)ti. 





on. IV. 

8, udure aro dromedariee, 

24, HepRAtoa, Vi. 154, Harper says “Wincklor has accepted the reading of 
Pinches,” but not entirely. Winckler reads at-ta-di while Harper-Pinches 
ak-ta-di, Iprofor at-ta-di from nada; instoad of gu- read ku-ra-de- 
Su-nu. 

26. Harper adds {ip-par-Bi-du] had fled; and then connect with Oyl. A, 
ol. II. 42. 


Con. Ve 


1g. of, Oyl. A, IV. 498qq. and Harper's edition of Oy]. B. 

7. ni-ru Su-a-tu should be read a¥-ru fuatu according to Harper ; cf, 
also KB. 1. 134, note; Pinches (AHZ) seems to favor ni-, but that would give 
no sense, while Harper's reading suits the context. 
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8, See my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. 90). 

UL. Ibis strange that Oyl. A reads eli-sa! udraddi. 

12sqq. See Rec. Past, m. 107; Dy. 273; KAT? 96 sq.; 3548qq.; Berold, 
Literatur, 105, No.2; ete. 

19. LR. 48 (No. 1), 7 reads correctly XII. 


Cox. VL. 

13 Read ana arkat (not arkat). 

16. IR. 47, 64b distinctly reads mu-Sa-ru-u (var. Sar-u); VR. 23,19 
reads mu-Sa-ra; it means signature, and is explained by titir Sumiia; ite 
otymology is discussed in ZK. 1. 268sq.; ZK. ut. 16 and 425; also of. D¥. 142, 
No, 88; Guy. Notes, #59; ZK. 11. 353 ; Do. p. 198 sq. 

19. Translate, 20 do how as I did, and look after my signature (Harper); 
where doos Winckler get his nik-ki(?)? read ikt (with Harper). 

20, Read itti mu-Bar-e (Harper); 21 then will (not may) A. and I. hear 
thy prayers. 

KB. 1151, No. 1 of the smaller inscriptions, 1.4, Mugur is DYY¥I Lower 
Eoypt, wud Pa-tu-ru (so, according to Schrader KG¥. 285, rm. 1) si is Path- 
rot: DIVUID Isa. X. 11 = edowphe; while Kus is Ethiopia, 

Some ‘notes on the Black Stone (IR. 49) and on Asurbanipal (VR, 1-10 = 
KB. 1. 152 6qq.) will be published in a fature number of Hxnraica ; a review of 
the seoond half of KB. nt. is found in American Journal of Philology, Xt. No. 4. 














‘CORRECTIONS TO VOL. VII, NO.1. 
Page 68 1T read Hl; ad makKuru seo BAS. 1. 651; €2, 57 YTOUM ; 0, 90 road “500 ad 
(ol. ¥. 49, nd compare the DTW) of X Kings vrs." @%,72 Aram. QT); 60 rem. 20 wy? = [A 





THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION. III, GEN. 37:2-EX, 1 
By Prorzsson W. Henry Green, 
Prinooton Theological Sominary. 








B. Bx 1:1-19:61. 


SHOTION XM. BX. 1:1. 
‘Tho Divine Names. 
Elohim and Jehowah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize thelr employment throughout the Book of Genesis, 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase “feared God” as a general term for 
ploty, compare Gen. 20:11 ; 22:12, the article being added O'9NF7 as Gen. 24:18, 
to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God; 1:20 of providential 
benefits ; 2:23-25 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause; 8:1 and 4:27 the mountain of God as the seene of a 
Aivine revelation, compare 18:6; 4:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication; 4:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
‘compare 17:9, In ch. 8 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 
interview the two names are interchangeably employed ; thenoeforth Jehovah is 
Togularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea- 
sons) until 6:2,8, where God again makes himself known as Jehovah, promising 
to Moses in his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 
















A, Tho Portion Assigned to J. 
‘The bulk of the narrative is as in Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
‘made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
tor P by arbitrarily assigning to it afew scattered verses, sundered from their 
Proper connection. In all this the erities repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu- 
Uarities of language, style, material and theology are purely flctitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship, 


1. Ohaptor 1:1-5,7, 13,14. 
‘The list of Jacob’s sons 1:1-6 is a briet recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Gen. 
85:28-26. By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to P, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:6a be 
imputed to R to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
‘claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by R), the identity of Gen. 8 
28 sq. and Ex, 1:1-4,5b remains. Knobel claims Ex. 1:6 for P along with the 
rest of the paragraph, vs. 1-7, to which it belongs; but as this verso manifestly 
prepares the way for vs, 8sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 60:26, Verse 7 is also given to P, though 
hho is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately atter having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely affirm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of va. 18,14 
(Hxnnaroa, VL. p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 








‘Tho enormous inoreaso of the Taraslitos 
Aeploted 4:7 by heaping together four aynony- 
mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensty 

‘Aavor, ‘Tho ortios have taken offence at this 
‘unusual combination, which ts plainly due to 
‘tho ettort to give adequate expression to ti 

mow extraordinary ouse. No\deke would 
‘erage TOYD". AW, Wollbausen and Dil 
‘mann OXY" IM, Seeder YD¥Y" only, as 





fnsertions from a parallel narrative. But 
FIND, 2" and rw aro combined in P, Gon, 
1; OT. The Yerb DYY ocours but on0o ta 
the Pentatouoh outside of this chapter, vis, 
Gon, 26:10, 3:80, as FAlicher contosses, there 
1 no reason why it should not here Delong to 
39 and DIYY are jotned together, Num, 
PF, nd nowhere else in the Pontatouch 
‘exoopt in this chaptor and in Deuteronomy. 








‘The immense number of Israelites, v. 7,18 in obvious contrast to their few- 
‘ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-5, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs, 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stern measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of y.7 are alluded to v. 9 (3) 
DAVY) and ¥. 20 CIND YOY") WY). ‘The whole chapter is thus solidly 
bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter por- 
tion is from a different document. 

‘Four measures of growing severity wore successively employed to oppress the 
Israelites and reduce their strength. 1. Taskmasters were set over them, v.11. 
2, As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
‘made to serve with rigor, vs. 18,14. 8, The midwives were commanded to destroy 
‘the male children of the Hebrows, vs. 16,16, 4. Asthis did not suooeed,rs. 17-21, 
‘Ike command was given by Pharach to all his people, v. 22. ‘The regular pro- 
gression in these cruel expedients shows that they form a continuous series. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif- 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, Husnatca, VI., p. 28, that 
“1:18 sq. would logically come before 1:11 ” is a mistake, since the expressions of 
‘he former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
“absurd” it may have been ‘for them to try the same means again,” which had 
failed before, itis just what persecutors have always done, Why ‘in this case 
‘here would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants” it is hard 
to seo; after exhausting other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas- 
‘ure. Verses 18,14 are, moreover, equally bound to the different documents, to P 
by “rigor” twice “JD in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 25:49,46,58, to J by 
“made bitter” YY YD") in Peutateuch only besides Gen. 49:28, while “in brick” 
plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 6:7aqq. J (Well.) E (Dill), an allu- 
sion which the crities seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts, 
2 Chapter 2:230-25, 

‘The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the crities to J or E and 
Asbift made to fil the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:28b-25, though 
these verses are indispensable fn the connection fn which they stand and it is not 
‘even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And “the 
covenant with Isaac” is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5,24; no such covenant 
is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to P. DION affords no 
ground for division, since that is the only name ot God which has thus far 
ceourted in Exodus. 

‘The suggestion, Hemraica, VI., p. 28, that 2:28a “is out of place,” is 
entirely unfounded. It“+does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died,” and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither sald nor implied that 
“the children of Israel groaned over it;” they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
‘which did not terminate with his death. Verses 23-25 are preliminary to God’s 
revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 8, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 
‘Two facts are stated to prepare the way for what is to follow. 1. The king of 
‘Egypt was dead: it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to retum and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 8:6, and through him to the people, 8:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isasc and of Jacob, of. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, “I 
Ihave surely seen” (cf. 2:25 NPY), “and have heard thetr ery” (ONDI 
SMyOW, ef. 2:24 YON; v. 28 PYM). “TK know” (et. 225 YIN) * ¥. 9, 
“the ery of the children of Israel is come unto me,” ef. 2:28. It these verses are 





In consequence of the cotncidences in expression between 225 and 8:1, Jalicher feels con- 
strained to refer the former Bot to P but to R. 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 8, then God speaks in the latter of hav- 
{ng heard his people’s cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 





3. Chapter 6:2-7:7. 

‘From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig- 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. ‘This is 
‘urged upon the following grounds: 

1, If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense pertect. 

2, 6:2sqq. is full of references to 2:28-25, showing their intimate mutual 
relation, 

8. 6:2-7:7 is @ parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before, 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
{tn certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 

As to the first point, the seeming continuity ot the narrative, if 8:1-6:1 be 
omitted, 

(1) This 4s very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6:2, Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
0 that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. ‘This is 
‘especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in the present instance, record suo- 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
secking to attach it elsewhere. 

(8) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:18, with no previous inti- 
‘mation of thelr existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by the removal of the very account (ch. 25qq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P bad spoken of Moses 
‘and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of the 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:18-90 to R. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding the first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:80- 
7:6 before 6:18 and places 7:8 immediately after it, Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
resent position and extent as including Aaron’s wife and children (vs. 28.594.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega- 
tion, Hepraroa, VI., p. 27, “*P knows nothing of Moses’ marriage, though men- 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar,” is simply a reluctant confession that 
‘this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21, 
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thus proving iteelf to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite- 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre- 
viously given, farther appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
‘Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like- 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. ‘This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Néldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stambles at the sons of Reuben and Simeon (vs, 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, and in his opinion an interpolation. Jtilicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two 
‘ames only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob's 
‘sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi- 
cate Levi's place as the third in age in his father’s family, as is conceded, Hx- 
BRAICA, VI, p.27, Jillicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
‘Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:18 as its title, 
‘which will thus connect directly with 2:26 ; although this would place “ Jehovah” 
in 6:18 prlor to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,8. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
{1s diticult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
B to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
{influential with the original writer. ‘This busy tinkering merely betokens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

‘As to the second eritical allegation that 6:2sqq. contain several verbal allu- 
sions to 2:23-25, it is freely admitted that God’s hearing the groaning of the chil- 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:5 refer to 2:28, 
24, ‘This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. ‘The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
‘closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
‘and repeated verbal correspondence; but it does not follow from this that they 
Delong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

‘The third allegation of the critics that 6:2sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 8:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
{in deflance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
‘book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
‘before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. The critics are 
‘consequently obliged to assume that B with all the sources in their primitive form 
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before him held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
‘which be bas left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
‘but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
‘most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var- 
Sant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct tra- 
Aitions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
‘The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
‘and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
‘are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither ineon- 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
4M success of ‘bis first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
‘given him when frst called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
‘them as Jehovah, and full the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
‘out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
‘most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
ctreumstances. ‘That he should repeat this to the people, 6:0, and that Aaron 
‘who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his condjutor before Pharaoh, 7:1,2s also amatter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced fnto it, on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

‘The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
‘the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statements 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
Dut a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) ‘The critics will have it that according to P, God's first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been up to this 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
‘the critical partition Moses’ previous history is an absolute blank in P; he nelther 
mows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
‘explanation he comes into view in this transaction. ‘There is no intimation that 
he had spent all his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
‘him. ‘The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lond’s speaking to 
‘Moses in the land of Byypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. ‘The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implication in 
the whole narrative, is that God frst appeared to Moses in Midian and summoned 
him to his work; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuocess- 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Heprarca, VL, p. 28, “6:26q. naturally means that God introduces him. 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
‘what does that mean in the face of 8:15? Would a writer forget bimself so in. 
‘the same section? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement 2” 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the erities to reconsider their premises. No writer would so flatly contradict him- 
self of course. Nor would any sensible Redactor. Can that interpretation of 6:8 
‘be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs? Ist conceivable that R, the pre- 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
Innguage which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
‘constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward? And yet the entire crit- 
{cal hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

», It has before been shown, Hxpnatoa, V., p. 187, that the eritical interpre~ 
tation of Ex. 6:8 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God" know that I am Jehovah,” which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
‘the passage before us; it Is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase “to know the name of Jehovah” as found throughout the Seriptures. 
‘These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jebovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
hhad never been witnessed by the patriarchs. ‘The passage does not concern iteelt 
with the history of the word “Jehovah” and no inference can be drawn from it 
‘on this subject, Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjecture 
‘that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this pointand thenceforth employed it. 

¢. But upon any interpretation of 6:8 there is no imaginable conflict between 
Stand 8:15, Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri- 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
mown to Moses. ‘The charge of forgetfulness or selfcontradiction on the part of 
‘the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(8) Heprarca, VL., p. 27, “From JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (8:16); in P this name is first revealed to Moses.”” 

But according to all the critics 8:15 belongs to E; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 8 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
‘this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
‘very same event by a different writer. On the etitical hypothesis E and P alike 
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‘maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses; s0 that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 8 
nor ch, 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
‘nto use; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It fs alleged that according to P, 6:9,12, the people in their defection 
‘and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 8:18; 4:81 they 
Delieved his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions. When Moses first spoke to the people they believed; but 
when they found that the ouly result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Dillmann acknowledges that 
there 1s no contradiction here; that J orE must have given an account of the 
People’s reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that R inserted 6:9 from that 
‘account, 

(6) Other difterences alleged, Husnatca, VL, p. 27,ar6 quite trivial. “In J 
(8:7) and in E (8:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears thetr cry (that is, he 
is near); in P he only hears.” But it is expressly said in P 2:25 that he sees 
(NV) as well as hears, 2:24; 6:5. “ According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs; but in JE it is his com- 
passion for thelr suffering.” “Simply” is inserted without warrant; while the 
title “ the God of Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob,” 8:6,15,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. “P knows nothing of Moses? lack of faith; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (B:11-18 ; 4:1-17)." But Moses? original reluctance to 
‘undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18 ; why should it be expected to reappear 
‘subsequently in ch. 6? And yet 6:12,80 does show something of the same shrink- 
{ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) Tt is further alleged that in JE 8:18, permission is sought to go three 
ays’ journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha- 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally ; in JE, 6:1, the king 
‘himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with- 
out the king’s permission ; in JE, 4:22, Moses bat in P, 7:2, Aaron is the speaker 
{in the presence of the king. ‘These points can best be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 

‘The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7:7 from the immediately pre- 
‘ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. “Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;” “ God Al- 
mighty,” Gen. 17:1; “establish my covenant,” v. 7; “give the land of Canaan, 
‘the land of their pilgrimage,” ¥. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al- 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 85:11, both of which passages are also 
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based on Gen. 17. ‘The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn. 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preference to other equivalent phrases. ‘These 
reminiscences of God’s covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
‘and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
Aifferent forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 5* 
‘which is similarly related to 2:28,%, the language is no longer purely such as is 
credited to P, Thus vs. 6,7 “burdens” 92D; v. 6 “rd” Oryi7; v. 8, “bring 
‘you into the land,” the oath to Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the band in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and “heritage” -7W\1) which occurs but 
once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P, 
‘With these are blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6, 
“pondage” FTIIY (but see Gen. 29:27; 80:26; Ex. 6:0,11 JE), “with a 
stretched out arm,” for which JE bas v. 1 “with a strong hand” (but in Deuter- 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); “judgments” (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch}; v. 7, “I will be to you a God” (a phrase bor- 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with “I will take you to me for a people,’ 
‘which occurs nowhere else in P) and “ yo shall know that I am Jehovah.” ‘These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the erities as due to the manipulation of B, and according to Dillman vs. 
9-18 are also made up by B partly from P and partly from JE. 

(8) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14.8qq., which Kayser attri- 
utes not to P but to R, and Wellbausen only partly to P, alleging that R must 
have added Aaron’s descendants, while Jélicher maintains that the table as origi- 
nally prepared by P was fuller than itis at present, embracing descendents of all 
‘the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by R, All insist that it has 
beon displaced and put in an incongruous position. ‘The oddest of all reasons for 
‘this displacement is that assigned, HesRarca, VIL, p. 28, ‘in order to separate 
vs, 10-12 from 29 89., which are practically identical;” as if it were not apparent 
‘hat the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29.q., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. Dillman gives the follow- 
{ng account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-S is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12bs from J, B adds v. 18 as in sense if not in words the answer 











‘*1n6:5 “groaning” pH) is counted as belonging to P, though tt occurs but once beside 
sm the Her. 2:24; s0 “God! ‘Dat ft found also tn JE Gen. 80:22; Bx, 38:18, 
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given in J; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
‘inserts the genealogy vs. 12-27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
‘his own, vs. 28-80, introducing Moses’ objection and adding from P the Lori's 
answer, 7:1-5; ‘a procedure” he remarks, “which is very suggestive of the 
‘peculiar conselentiousess of BR.” ‘This seems to mean that R religiously pre- 
serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:18, what the other gives in more detail, 
71-6. How is it then that this same R, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his sources elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
‘have seen in repeated instances? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy, 
‘though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

‘Dillmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critios that 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to R. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
‘Smagined to have no sense of propriety? When the decisive potnt is reached that 
‘Moses and Aaron receive thelr final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. No 
‘more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. ‘There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses? parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
‘with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. ‘The par- 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 

(4) Even 7:1-7 is not free from difficulty for the critics, for one of J's 
words FYN sign occurs v.8, which Dillmann thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to R. 

‘All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any con- 
‘tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 


1. LANGUAGE OF P* 
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‘absolute TKD {8 only found tn J, Gen. 6:8; 20 


‘Wand in B Gen. 88:18; Jooh. 24:8, unless con- sumption that always must belong to P. 





2 STYLB, 
It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, Hepnatca, VI. p. 27 8q. How is P more 
“systematic” (1) in the “résumé of Jacob's family” 1:1-6 than J in Nahor’s 
family, Gen. 28:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 26:1-4? (2) in “the use of 
DINON up to 6:8 and [YFP after it” (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
‘use of Jacob up to Gen, 86:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims? ‘The sys- 
tematic charaoter of “ the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ” recognized in (8) and 
(4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of erities respecting it. 

How is P more “exact, numerical ” in mentioning (1) 70 souls,” 1:5, than 
‘Fin 7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or Bin 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
‘fonts, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 80 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gon, 88:148q., or 2 wives, 2 handmatds and 11 children, v. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (8) Kohath, (4) Amram, (6) Moses and Aaron, than Ein that of Joseph, 
Gen, 60:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen, 87:2; 41:46 which 
‘are tom from their connection in order to assign them to PY or (8) in the reo 
ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 20:89-85 ? 

P is called “rigid, stereotyped,” because of the constant use of the same 
phrases “‘at the opening and closing” of genealogies and ‘summing up” each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to B,* so that there is small 

"he ocourrence of 1 in certain gonediogies and “POyn in others has been mado a pretext 
‘or assigaing the former to J and the Itier to. ‘This was tricod by Kurtz, as stated HEBRA: 
4304, Vp. 188 1 varlations fn the of gonoalogtcal registers themselves, from whiob Moses bas 
iiven extracts, Tt ls observable, however, that 9)" is Invariably used tn the main line of 
fleeoont and 75" as invariably inthe side tines; to thie 10:2 is no exception aa {tis here the 
antecedent of ¥. 2, and 17:2 snot in a gonesiogy. ‘The more dignifed word seems thus to 
‘nave boon set apart for the former, and th less dignied resrated tothe latter, which certainly 


‘yas th look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained aa intentional 
‘variation by one writer, than the chance commingling of diferent writers. 
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‘opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:28b; 25:4b, and ch. 
86, considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre- 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e. g., bring them into a land flowing 
‘with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, ete.,etc., 
8:8,17; 18:5; 88:1-8; cf. also 28:23; Josh. 8:10; 24:11; “the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob,” Gen. 50:24; Ex. 86:1; Num, 82:11; 
Deut, 84:4; ef. Ex. 18:5,11; 82:18; Num. 11:12; 14:23; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 8:8,15, 
+ NNW" “IPN bowed the head and worshiped,” Gen. 24:26,48; 48:28; 
3 12:27; 84:8; Num, 22:81; ‘not believe nor hearken to the voice,” 
‘will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say,”” Ex. 





















‘How js P more “ verbose and repetitious,” “ (1) 1:1b,” than E in Gen. 40:54; 
41:11,12? or “ (2) 1:7” than the amplication of Jin Gen. 15:18-21, or even Gen. 
8:22? If (@) 2:24a adds nothing to 280,” does 8:9 E add more to 8:7? If (4) 
2:25" and (5) 6:4b are unnecessary,” how is it with 5:bb after v. 4B, or 4:10 
“of a slow tongue” after “slow of speech” J? (6) Is Aaron’s wife more min. 
utely described than Nahor’s wife by J, Gen. 11:29? (7) elther 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary.” This is a mistake: v. 26 states what the Lord sald to 
‘Moses and Aaron, v. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 


& MATERIAL. 

‘The “duplicates,” “inconsistencies,” “cases in which R's work appears,” 
‘and most of the “ differences” have already been explained. It is sufficient to 
‘add that (1) and (2) of the “differences” are confessedly to be accounted for “as 
co-existing facts.” (8) “In J (8:7) and in E(8:9) God sees, ete., in P he only 
hears ;” this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw NV). (6) 
“ According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10); but in P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7).” This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
“my people the children of Israel.” 


« TupoLosr. 

If “(1) the ery of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23,” P, so it does 8:9 E; it 
in J God “comes down,” 8:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in P in 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:45,48, filing the tabernacle with 
his glory, Ex. 40:86, and going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 85:18 after conversing with them. And here God's delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being “remote.” (2) “He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24,” (this is not an adequate paraphrase of “‘hear- 
ing their groaning”); “JE be sees it as well $:7,9,” so be does in P, 2:25. (8) 
“He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1; in JE he appears visibly, 8:29.” ‘This 
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Like the other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be- 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:8 P, that he had 
‘appeared ” to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
Ihimself to Israel. And when Moses spake “ before the Lord,” 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 6:22 
“Moses returned unto the Lord.” 

“God's revelation is formal : (1) his compassion is duo to a promise made to. 
‘the patriarchs, 2:24, 6:48q.”” God’s gracious love to Israel for thelr fathers’ sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as 
the God of Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob, 9:6 gq. “There is no familiarity between 
‘him and Moses; he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion asin JE,”” In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage 
‘ment 6:81-7:2, P, a8 in bis initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:8 P, 
“to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt.” 

“There {8 no indication of anthropomorphism.” “The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized.” If Tam capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. “In the prophetic writers there is no mention of ” this covenant, 
‘What then is meant by God’s calling hitnselt the God of thetr fathers,” 8:18,16, 
16; 4:5, or by Gen. 16:18 J or Gen. 50:04 EP 














B. ‘Tho Portion assigned to J and B. 
A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
aro exhibited, Himpnarca, VE, pp. 280q.,82, 18 suificlent to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critios find themselves, ‘This is frankly 
‘confessed, ibid, p. 85. (1) “Ib is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
‘this seotion does not show very distinotly, or even satisfactorily, a double authors 
ship. (@) There are no duplicate stories (.¢., in a fall form); (b) the language 
‘also is but a poor guide, owing probably to Bs influence. [It is very con- 
‘venient always to have R to throw the blame upon}. (0) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect—what is actually the case—to find the groatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Kitt, pronounee the analy- 
ais of JB in the carly chapters of Bxodus, at least, almost impossible.” When it 
is added that there are “sure traces” and ‘long passages clearly belonging to 
either writer,” we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
“yery marked when contrasted with JE,” we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition, 


+ Obapter 1. 
Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (as a doublet of Gen, 60:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro- 
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posal of the new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
‘proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier DY¥Y) 39 v. 9 to multiplied and wazed mighty 
{DAY ADIN v. 7. These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a partot 
‘hypothetical sentence belonging to J. ‘The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
‘be once more sundered from théir connection and given to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. ‘Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
bby the king to his people to murder all male cbildren, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure of repression resorted to, instead of the Inst desperate 
‘expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
15-20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation,” would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. ‘The residue, vs. 11,12,15-20a, 
4s referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
{in found in J vs. 8-10, 

‘Kittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplica- 
ton and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b,22 
tor the former, the inconveniences of which have been already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is #0 plainly indivisible 
‘and assign the whole to E, This is attended with the dificalty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as £ imply this very narrative, and with the further ditioulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by R from a supposed paral- 
Jel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag- 
inary doublet of ¥. 20a and 21. Bat v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, 208. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown like sim{lar assumptions with which we have 
mot repeatedly before, has no basis but the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup- 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until the contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
‘common property of one and the same writer. 


2 Chapter 2. 

‘Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. 11-28ato J. But va, 11-14 cannot 
be separated from what precedes. “When Moses was grown,” v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of his early childhood ; “he went out (N¥") unto his 
brethren” to his having been “ brought in ()77’3M)) unto Pharaoh’s daughter,” 
-¥.10; “their burdens” as 1:11; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 98 1:16,16,19; 
2:6,7; “made thee prince over” (93 Wr Bw) ¥. 14 a8 1:11. 


‘Tho verbal correspondence between v.22 and va. 1.18 soved alice i also to be noted. 
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“Accordingly Schrader and Dillmann give vs. 1-14 to E and vs. 15-28a to J. 
‘But va, 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike fn vs. 11,12 and in v.17, His fight, 
v. 15, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian, 
Schrader’s notion that the motive assigned in y. 14 differs from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dillmann and Jilicher. ‘The peril in its becoming known 
‘was that it would reach the ears of the king. ‘The men who sought thy life,” 
are, as the form of expression shows, 2:16a, ef. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis- 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:28, 

‘Dillmann rests the division on the difference of names, Reuel 2:18, and Jethro 
8:1 B; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
‘textual error in the name, 2:18, Instead of “Reuel,” he says it should be ‘ Ho- 
ab, the son of Reuel,” as Num. 10:29, But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
“Jethro, the son of Reuel,” as Ewald proposed? ‘This would have a quast con- 
firmation from the LXX., which erities are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, 80 far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17, But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-28 and ch. 8 to distinct writers, and that 
{snot what Dilimaon wants. Wellbausen and Jélicher find no difficulty in 
ascribing 2:158qq. aud 8:1 8qq. to the same writer, by expunging Reuel from the 
text of 2:18; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 
‘Mlustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose; if the text does 
not sult him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dillman contends, the same person could not have written Reuel, 

18 and Jethro, 8:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 
‘be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 
form? ‘The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 
‘and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing difii- 
culties. ‘That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
‘bat he saw nothing that required explanation, and no discrepancy to remove. If 
‘therefore, as we must suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 
‘Rmutually consistent and suficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 
have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
‘produced both paragraphs? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dillmann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon R. 

‘The passages before us are to be compared with Num. 10:29, Hobab, Moses? 
PHIM, the son of Revel, of. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, Ges- 
chichte d. Alien Bundes, IL., p. 58, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 











‘Tho falatty of the orltical dictum that the same writer must always make uso of the same 
words, is well Mlustrated by JOlloher from va. U-H, where 7g} and TOM, FID and 271 are 
‘nterchanged inthe same brief passage. 
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‘used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and {}/7 which like the 
Greek yoxAoé may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. ‘Hence arise 
‘various possible solutions, any one of which is a suificient answer to the charge of 
Aiscrepancy. 

1, Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Reuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

8. Reuel = Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

‘This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (J. e. Excellency) his official designa- 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

‘While Wellhausen gives 2:11-29a to J, and Dilimann vs, 15-28a, Jilicher 
‘insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 288 toJ. Verses 18sqq. are plainly 
elated to 8:1 by their common reference to Moses’ marriage to the danghter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. ‘They are intimately linked with 
doth of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,9 B, of. 2:21,29, 
Aeoincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here 
copied from 1; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:28a, which latter as 
‘evidently points back to'1:8 E. While thus assigning, each in his own varying 
tashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to E, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
inthe other. ‘They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall bo independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre- 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vice versa. Only Jilicher ventures the 
‘he conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses? rescue 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
‘then, without knowing anything of children put to death by midwives or Egyp- 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows 
‘abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
{indications of a common authorship. 

‘Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 
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Interpreting vs. 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
‘hen slicing from vs, 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Mfoses sister, 
‘hus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, but which runs ths “and behold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
‘on him and be became her son, And she called his name Moses, and said, Be- 
cause T drow him out of the water.” Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. ‘This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Welluausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it 18 and how vold of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent, 


8. Chapter 3. 

Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents, One of 
‘hese, which he calls the Rechtsbuch or Law-book, {s represented in ch. 8 and is 
‘continued in 4:18,27-81, but in this latter section with additions by J. ‘The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre- 
‘quent alternation of these names in ch, 8; he agrees with P in holding that the 
‘name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 8:148q.; he calls Moses? 
father-in-law not Reuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 8:1, or Jether, 4:18; he speaks of 
‘the elders accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 8:18; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from thetr 
female neighbors, 8:22, to pat upon thelr sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
‘which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:85, by the people without dis- 
tinotion of sex. 

‘The other document, which Knobel calls the Krlegsbuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-26, which is the direct continuation of 2:11-22, ‘The writer of 
‘it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:28, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. ‘These 
older narratives agree with each other and with Pin speaking only of miracles 
‘wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 8:20; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
‘Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1qq. makes Aaron the speaker 
‘even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,80 regards Moses’ shepherd staff as the rod. 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu- 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 18, while the older accounts only speak 
‘of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally, 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminations 
{in style and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Knobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minnte distinctions both in 
‘thought and language, which he urges in thelr favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti- 
‘lous distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into parts, and the separate 
arts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other, Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what 1s 
told in the remaining portions. ‘The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance, And a 
‘varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
{n one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

‘The perplexity of the critics in ch. 8 arises from such an intermingling of 
‘what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is ‘mpossible to 
separate them. ‘The one point in which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the seore of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires Jt. ‘The primary as- 
sutaption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
‘he ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
fre at sea, Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 8:1- 

:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 8:1-0, 
16-20 to J (with traces of ), and vs, 21,22 to B; Jilicher 8:7,8,16-29 to J, vs. 1 
6,9-14 to E; Dillman, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

‘When the alleged criteria of diferent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
‘he critics lay the responsibility upon R, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin- 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothests, and no particular reason can 
bbe given why R should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
ike assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of the entire 
critical hypothesis. ‘The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justified, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in thelr original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If R has blended 
and confused these documents with the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(8) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be successfully main- 
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tained, if everything at variance with its requirements is held to be sufficiently 
accounted for by attributing it to R? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that R has jumbled his sources together, but that the erities are not 
infallible. ‘Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the sam 





4, Chapter 4, 


‘Tho critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 
deliver Israel, Moses asks, ¥, 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. Inv, 10 the Lord bids him to retum to Egypt, assuring him that the 
‘men are dead, who sought his life, And {t is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not, 

(2) Its cbarged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:28qq. from which it appears that they were subse- 
quently with Jethro,—not, as the crities infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that be lett her bebind, but he sent her back. ‘This clause the critics 
strike out and assign to R for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. ‘Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything Js to be expunged trom the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrarlety here. 

(8) In v. 20, wo read of Moses that ‘he returned to theland of Egypt.” And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him “ When thou goest to return into 
Egypt,” ete, ‘This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
“he returned to the land of Egypt.”” ‘The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the x04, the Lord's direction to him what to do 
‘with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet 
ing with Aaron, 

(#) Welhhausen further charges that v. 27 1s not the sequel of vs, 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place wher the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
odging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con- 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail, ‘The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
hhas mentioned Moses? wite and sous, ¥. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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‘were concerned before proceeding to speak of his meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. ‘The chronological sequence does not lie 
{in the initial term “/DN), but in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-81, 
‘considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:10; HepRarca, V.,p. 148. 

() It is alleged that vs. 17,20b,21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
Tod is mentioned and that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
‘bat to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses’ use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
Aiserepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu- 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
‘that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take ‘this rod,” {. e. the rod which bad been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. ‘This testimony the erties seck 
to evade by ascribing it to R, it being their invariable usage to put an unwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(8) Wellhausen and Jiilicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
‘whieh, upon Moses’ plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 18-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron’s help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 18-16 must be by another writer than 
‘vs. 10-19, J; it cannot be by B, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
‘whose parallel they find in 7:1,2, Wellhausen and Jiilicher accordingly refer it to 
Rj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies. why should Rj introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can ouly be attributed to Ra (who added Deuteronomy) 
‘or Rh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P's representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Redactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron’s presence, and claim for 
‘him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. ‘This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Redactor with a 
purpose; it must have belonged to the original text. 

‘Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aaton was to 
de associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Rd in 4:19-16 into accordance with P, But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Rd would have made more extensive altera- 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation, 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists, God’s prom- 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
‘engages to be with them both, And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
‘him either in speech or action. ‘The Lord says, v. 15, “I will be with thy mouth 
‘and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do.” Moreover, as this was 
intended to quict Moses’ anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hhearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the people that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
¥. 16, as itis recorded v. 80 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-81 are « puzzle to the crittes, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into aecord with the marks which he bas laid down for distinguish- 
{ing the documents, Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between, 
Aistinot writers. ‘The gathering of the elders, v. 29, ef. 8:16, and doing the signs 
‘before the people, v. 80, of. v8. 1-9, point according to his scheme to J, who as- 
cribes these acts to Moses. ‘Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-81, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Rj 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs, 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
‘Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

‘Filicher credits Rj with a still larger share in the production of these verses. 
As ho assigns 8:16 to , and makes it a mark of distinction between J and B, 
that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of boths 
‘as Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 
this passage of J. J merely wrote “Moses went and gathered the children of 
Israel and did the signs before the people.”” Rj is responsible for all the rest of 
vs, 21-80, 

‘Dillman, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no dificulty in reconciling the part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-81 with thelr composition by J, But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 8:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1.sqq-, 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. ‘To tho latter he assigns 
4:20 and the middle clauses of 91, leaving to J vs, 27,28,90 and the first and Inst 
clauses of $1. E wrote “And Moses ['and Aaron,’ of whom E says nothing is an 
{interpolation by R) went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel, ...and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 
he had seen theit affiction.” J wrote“ And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. ...And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 
and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed....and 
they bowed their heads and worshipped.” 

‘The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. .‘The critic, 
‘on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu- 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
‘hey are applied may be mangled in the process. ‘The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to ft this passage. It gathers up in itself refer- 
‘ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpa- 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are aléo alleged, which require transpositions of the 
existing text for thelr correction. ‘Thus, Dillman urges that vs. 22,28, though 
Delonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
Just before 10:28. As vs. 20b,21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
Airectly with ¥. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to ¥. 28 
(Hebrew text and Revised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
‘the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
‘hoir thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 
given him for that purpose, ¥. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 
of all Pharaoh’s heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
‘Thereupon it is entirely in place for God to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not ‘mmediately indeed, 
‘but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And there was special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
lace, vs. 24-28. God’s instrament in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

“Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:288, Wellhausen and Jilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former claiming that the original place of 2:23 
was immediately before 4:19, and the latter, on the contrary, that 4:10 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:28a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moses 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the commission to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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‘until a later time after the king of Egypt had died, Jilfcher by reversing the 
‘transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
‘Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text: they alike result from a critieal process, which is altogether unwar- 
ranted. 

As the diserepanoies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
Aivision of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the diviston 
Duilt upon them collapses entirely. 


5. Chapter 611-611, 


‘This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:8 with 8:18, and OYY/3) vs. 6,10,18,14 a different word 
for “taskmasters,” from OYDID WY 1:11 B, though he notes two words for 
“task” or * tale” IMD ¥. 8 and ]D)) v. 18,* and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 6:1 ho claims that R bas substituted “Moses and Aaron” for 
Moses and the elders,” which according to 8:18 J must have written, 

‘As, however, Dillmann gives 8:18 to 1, this entire passage takes the same 
Airection with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of 3938 vs. 8,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made, He traces the hand of in the omission of “the elders” 
‘1, the ingortion of Aaron vs. 1,420, “hold a feast,” v. 1, instead of sacrifice,” 
as 8:18; 5:8, oto,, the doublet v6 (of. v. 4), v-9 (which has a word of P FIP 
and one of J FTW), 11b (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. 18), 
and y, 22 where “ returned ” is introductory to the renewal of Moses? commission, 
:2aqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renowal at all but simply P's account of what B had already deseribed in ch. 
‘Pheso alleged manipulations of K, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
‘hese particulars, what according to the critic's scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that has 
‘been borrowing satches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Tilicher assigns vs. 1,2;5 to B and the remainder to J, assuming that Rj 
‘inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 8 “Moses and the elders of Israel,” which 
1he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form ; though if 
‘Rj made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
‘Moses in this transaction, why dia he not erase “ the elders of Israel” from 8:18 
Mkewise? 

“Jolioberromarks that Ike variations in tho use of terms ooour sever times in the pre- 
coding chapters witha the limits of what i aooounted the same dooument, and are common fa 


‘ood writers; moreover these very words J2N and 723NI3 coeur together in the same verte, 
Baek. 4, 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the ald of R, to construct a text 
‘that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not, ‘The com- 
ination here of “ Moses and Aaron ” will not answer either for Wellhausen’s J, 
or for Dillmann’s or Julfcher’s E. It enters its decided protest against the sun- 
dering of 8:18 from 4:14-16; which is a feature of every critical scheme. ‘That 
“the elders” are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-8 is not due to any manipula- 
tion by R, as the crities think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
‘writer was not 60 painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
suflciently implied fn statements already made. It is plain enough from 8:18 
‘that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. ‘Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
‘without farther mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

‘The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
noxt section, the natrative of the plagues, is based upon rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how- 
‘ever obvious in lleu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifing 
‘variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
‘assumption, 
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‘It will be seen how total is the failure to establish any characteristic diction for 





‘The numbers are thoue of Hixmnzca, VI, p- 8. 
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3B; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. Neatly the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
‘will not be found in the latter. 

‘Jand E are s0 indistinguishable in “style,” “material” and “ theology,” 
‘that they are considered together in all these respects, Huemnarca, VIL, pp.80, 82, 
85, ‘This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
trom E, ‘The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of  E 
‘special characteristies,” ibid, p. 84. 

1) “This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb, 8:1.” Explained above under “New 
Words” (8). 

2) “An angel appears unto Moses, 8:2.” So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-18 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 82:24 (of. Hos. 12:4) J (Well); Balam, Num. 22:22-85 
Joshua, Josh. 5:18-15 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 8:5) J; to which in all fair- 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,16, though v. 11 is by the oritics 
referred to E in spite of the name “ Jehovah,” and y. 15 though admitted to be 
‘akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

8) “Moses? name is repeated in calling, 8:4.” There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11 ; 46:2, the former of which ought on criti- 
cal principles to be assigned to J; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
6. By Gen. 5 88:1,7; Sta7. 

4) “Fondness for ‘three days’ Journeys,’ 8:18; 5:8.” So J, Gen, 80:80; 
‘Num, 10:88, ef. also Josh. 9:16; P, Num. 88:8. 

5) “Even atter recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 8:168q., he 
continues regularly with DYF}OX in the rest of his narrative, 6. g., 4:20.27." So 
far is this from being the case that the critics have frequent recourse to B to 
account for the absence of OYTON in E, as is confessed, Husnarca, VL, p. 85, 
“not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter- 
mingled.” 

















SHOTION 14. Bx. 7:8-12:61. 


‘The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
«given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
‘with His supreme authority. ‘The formula which declares the source of the Pen- 
tateuchal laws and their claim upon Israel’s homage and obedience is “I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 

+ Netther Wellbausen, Diliman, nor Jaicher refer 4:27 to B. 
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hhouse of bondage.” And the fact that they were led forth “ with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders,” is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver- 
ance, If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict 
ing sources, as the crities claim, their credibility 1s, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if itis, as bas always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of ite trath 
and accuracy. 

Ina matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
‘than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. ‘There should 
‘be clear and unambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it, Can such proof be furnished? Let us seo, 


1. The Grounds of Partition, 

It is alloged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
‘the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1. The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19; 
8:1 q.,128q- (A. V., 680.,168q.); sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (1), 7:17 
(cf. 14); 9:28 ; 10:18,22; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:26,27 (A. V., 8:2); 8:17,20 
(A. Vo, 21,24); 98,6 9q.,18,28b; 10:4,18b, 

2, The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather than infictions ; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaton and the magicians of Egypt 
‘n which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
‘they are Alsoomfited altogether. ‘These are framed after a uniform pattern : 
“ Jehovah spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 
so that there may be....and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 
atretched out his tod and did so and so and there was....and the magicians did 
so with their enchantments and.... But Pharaohs heart was hardened [or 
‘Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said.” These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, ffth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no alluston to the magicians whatever. 

8. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti- 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague Would be sent, 
commonly at @ specified time; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and loousts (frst, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4, In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE); he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. ‘This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, files, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together; but when these are disentangled 
‘and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange- 
‘ment which 1s now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the erities find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) trogs, (8) lice, 6) botls. 

5 (1) blood, (2) trogs, (4) ies, (6) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts, 

E (1) blood, (7) hall, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand fn the record, without any confusion or derangement, ‘The 
firat nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into threo series of three each. 








1, (2) blood, 714-25. (A) flies, $:16-28. (7) hall, 9:18-88. 
2, (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11.* (6) murrain, 9: (©) locusts, 10:1 
8. (8) lice, 8:12-16. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10: 





In each series the frst and second are announced beforehand ; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the frst is with slight 
variations: “And Jehovah sald unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaob,—Io! he cometh forth to the water,—and say unto him, 
‘Thus saith Jehovah (the God of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me; aud if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I 

‘Phe second of each series is introduced thus: “And Jehovah said unto 
‘Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my psople go that they may serve me; and if thou refuse to let 
‘them go, behold It... 

‘While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
river's side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought without premo- 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

‘This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered still more significant by 
‘their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 
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‘accounts, which differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
‘the plagues themselves. Nine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to a climax, the 
‘inal series the climax of all that preceded ; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
‘commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
Inst, ‘The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt's 
fertility, became s0 offensive, that the fsh in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it, Tt mext poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
‘the land, filing the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of oth king and 
people. ‘Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
‘insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. ‘The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging files, abounding everywhere, ‘Then & fatal pestilence attack. 
ing cattle, followed by bolls and painful eruptions on the persons of men. ‘To 
‘this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and filing all with terror, the precursor of the last, most: terrible 
‘and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt: 
from the palace to the dungeon 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant clroumstances, In the frst series the Egyptian 
‘magiolans vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
dofore Pharaoh of w rod turned into ® serpent, 7:0-12. ‘This is not a duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4," intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:30. ‘This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh's conviction. His ser 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up thetrs. ‘The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made to Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, This 
{is the finger of God.” ‘This ends the contest with the magicians. ‘They make no 
further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague inflicted upon persons. ‘They are stricken like the rest. 











‘Berpent” sn 4:88 BN3, Dut in 7:08 3. ‘his has boon thought to indicate diferent 
writers. But 7} and }'3n Doth occur in tho same verse and in application to the same ob- 
Jet, Ten. 27:15 and YN fs used in this namo senso, Deut. $848; Ps, 01:1 [37 aa the more come 
prehensive word is sometimes used generally of such reptiles as infest the water, and tt may be 
aggestive of larger size. But in the passages now in question the words aoom to De used as 
‘aulvalents, which need ereato no more surprise than if awriter should use “serpent” in one 
Dessage and “enako” in another. 
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‘With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Bgyp- 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. ‘The protection of 
Inrael is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
‘two, viz., bolls and locusts; and in these it is distinetly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc- 
‘cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
‘and Aaton to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
‘people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When files are sent, 
‘he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. ‘The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
Jonger. When he is threatened with locusts, Pharaoh's servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
‘actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
bbe forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
‘thelr children but not their cattle. In the consternation at thé death of the first- 
‘bom he concedes everything; they may take their cattle too, 

‘The frst series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
‘equal uniformity by the rod of Moses." In the second seties no rod is mentioned. 
‘The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform- 
{ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the thind is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here wo are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2? If tojustify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for- 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super- 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com- 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant and coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to aid him before Pharaob. In conformity 
‘with this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, ete., ete. But Aaron 
‘uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:8, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, “Pharaoh hearkened not unto 


~ Stretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:2, oquivalent to stretohing forth bis rod, as 
‘swapparont from the comparison of 9:2 with v.23 and 10:12 with v.18 
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them,” 7:18,22, eto, “He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by.Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces- 
sion; but as Moses is the organ of communication with God, itis invariably he 
lone who intercedes. ‘The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 
‘and Jin regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for his presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by R, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
‘the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative? 

‘The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc- 
tural arrangement.of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acel- 
dental, 

Scarcely any account: is made of diction in dividing this section; and as it 
‘would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term wonders,” 7:8,9; 11:0,10, (but s0 does B, 4:21); and * pool,” 7:19, whch 
‘cours but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. “Magicians,” though in Gen- 
sis used by B, is here ascribed to P, ‘Three words are employed to denote the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart, which vary slightly in slgaifeation, Fye7p) hard or 
‘obdurate, IFT stout or obstinate, 13.5 heavy, hard to move or stubborn. ‘These 
fro used in both intransitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses 39, yet he 
interchanges the adjectives “739 and PHA, 10:14,19; P and W alike make use of 
pI and that in both ite transitive and intransitive forme, a result reached in 
‘isregard of the critical dictum that E uses OMAN and not PAYA? ;t P also uses 
MUP. which occurs but ones in this eouneotion. “135 and PIM both occur 
after the plague of hail, 9:84,85, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh’s own agency, the latter intransitive, Instead of admitting that J has 
here used both words, the critics isolate v. 95 from its context and attach it else- 
where, ‘The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to Enobwithstanding YFP , becanse sthas PIN. 

It is sald that the P formula ts “Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he 
heatkened not unto then, as Jehovah had said” while that of JE is“ Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go.” Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10; ef, also 2, “Thou has not hearkened hitherto,” 7:16 J, is 
f plain allusion to P's phrase just before, v. 18. In 8:11 (A. V. 16) Js phrase 











‘Aaron is not the only miracle worker in P, aovording to the oritis themselves. Tt was 
Moros who wrought the plague of bolls, 0:10, and divided the Red Sea, M:1821; of. 11:10 P. 
‘+ Hannatca, VE. pdf. “In this gestion the name of the Deity is ezclstedy MA, which 
‘must have boon subitltutod by Hin all the passages; or else oven uses this namo in this 6e0- 
‘ton, on the strength of 8:18, where Yahweh is revealed. 
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“79 for the hardening of the heart and P's “‘hearkened not unto them” occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
‘wo are told, Ras here erased Ir], P's word for “hardened,” as superfiuous after 
“T25 J, why did he allow both to remain, 9:34,85 ? In 9:85, moreover, E has a 
part of P's phrase “‘as Jehovah had said,” which Jilicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten- 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say “ Pharach beark- 
ened not unto them;” everywhere else the statement is “he would not let the 
people go.” 


2. ‘The Plague of Blood 7:14-26. 


According to Knobel and Schrader P's account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22, But if that be 60, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
TE ceases to exist. It is sald that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
‘as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
‘and stone as converted into blood, v. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and v. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink- 
ing of the water of theriver. Néldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
‘two verses, which occur in the midst of P's statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v. 20 “And Moses and Aaron did #0 as Jehovah commanded.” 
Dilimaun and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of ¥. 21, ““And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

‘The further attempt to separate J trom E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the frst place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a different connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con- 
‘vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But eritios must be allowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con- 
venience. 

7:14 Is given to J because of 133. But 15b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
‘tumed into a serpent. ‘This combined reference to 4:17 E and 4:8 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics, ‘They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of B the rod 
which was tumed to a serpent, 4:3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hhand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
‘the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought; ft is identical, 
‘therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, ¥. 19. 

Still farther, v. 16 Jis @ plain reference to 8:18; 6:8, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to B; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
BE. Verso 17a ‘In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah,” is by Jilicher attri- 
uted to Rj, who gives this religious aim to the miracle, ‘The sudden change of 
speaker in ¥, 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. ‘I will smite with the rod” ts 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with ‘Thus saith Jehovah.” 
‘Such a transition from the words of God to those of bis human messenger is, how- 
‘over, of too frequent occurrence to create suxprise, of. Isa, 48:16; Zech, 
89. According to the eritios, va. 14-17 as far as the words, Behold, I....” or 
“T wil smite”... belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 
‘tho plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah, ‘The remainder of v. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses? rod. 
E's account recommences ¥. 20 with the words, “And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) litted up the rod,” ete., and continues in v, 21 as far as 
“water of the river,” and finally embraces ¥, 24, ‘Then v. 25, which speaks of 
‘Tehovah suiting the river is the conclusion of J's account. About v, 28 thero is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Jillicher to J. 
“And this also he did not lay to heart,” {. e., this miracle like the one before it, 
failod to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:0-12 P, whereas “ Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house,” refers back to his going out in the morning, ¥. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis ot HE). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the crities, which on their principles admits of no 
‘explanation, Hence their uncertainty what to do with i. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter, 

1. ‘Tho message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
hhad been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. ‘They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the crities? division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague; E's portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
{s speaking or to whom the words are addressed ; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
‘Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,18 (A. V. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
rresult,—precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ities ascribed to a different document. 
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2. The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b,18 and 20b,21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. V. 5) is no argument for the orit- 
{eal division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. ‘The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun “I” in ¥. 17 is due to B's 
‘confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
‘that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
lace or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

8, There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acts through 
‘the instrumentality of Aaron. Nor is there any want of agreement between the 
command “Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters” and the 
consequent action “‘he litted up the rod and smote the waters.”” Stretching out 
‘the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,18 (A. V. 18,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup- 
plement each other. Nor is there any discrepancy in all the waters ot Egypt 
‘becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. ‘This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important; and so again 
in recording the fulfiment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
‘throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah's smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
‘when smitten by divine direction retates itself. 

‘The space allotted to this article will not permit « like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts, He would certainly have 
‘added that of fies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
‘Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in which 
oth these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon eriteria of dic- 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
Aistinotions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly foreed through in the 
manner already sufficiently ilustrated. 





Style, Material and Theology. 

Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Huprarca, VL, pp- 
8sqq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already. 

“<P is systematic,” precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, a8 
has been fully shown. 

‘When in P, Aaron is to “stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, over 
‘their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds,”” and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called “minute, exact,” HEBRAICA, 
‘VL, p. 80, But when J says, the frogs shall “come into thine house and into 
thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs,” and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called vivid,” p. 44, 

It P is “minute, exact” when stating the duration of “Israel’s stay in 
Egypt,” s0 JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:25; three days darkness, 10:22,28 
time defined “tomorrow,” 8:0,19 (A. V. 10,28),9:5,6,18; about midnight, 1 
‘exact condition of the several crops, 9:81,82, 

P is “stereotyped,” 90 JE 173") MY MN My (six times), 7:16,26; 8: 
16 (A. V., 8:1,20); 9:1,185 10:3. MYM MON MIN (six times), 8:8; ( 
7:16; 9:18; 10:3. MW MINN IND ON (three times), 7:27 (A. V., 
A of, 4:28; 7:14; 8:17... YON PIIND) FD? AD NAP" 
MAY ON NYT 84,21,25; 9:27,28; 10:17; MW NDY 8:28 (A. V., 82); 
927,85; 10:20,(21 :10 P), 

P is “ verbose and repetitious 




















)” 90 is JI, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied, 7:18b is repented vs. 21,24; 7:20 (A. V., 8:4) adds nothing 
to v. 28; 8:7(11) 1s unnecessary after vs, 6,0(9,10); v.9b(18b) fs unnecessary after 
‘9a(28a}; ¥, 17(21) {8 needlessly amplified ; v. 199(28a) is needless after 18(22); 
‘the opening words are all that are needed in v. 20(24); ¥. 29(28) might have been 
expressed moro briefly; v. 25(20) is needlessly amplifed ; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v, 27(81). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap- 
tors if it was worth while, 

‘Tho mode of inferring “duplicates” 1s peculiar. Unless there is fresh men- 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it fs assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
‘wonders to Pharaoh; yet 4:21, ete, (2) The ‘rod turning serpent’ appeats here 
18 something entirely original, a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:8. (8) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in v.17.”” ‘The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anything in the text 
itt, ‘The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit- 
{ng the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it, 
oes not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17. 

‘The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting “only” which is not in the text and is annulled 
by “(6) 21b is a clumsy addition.” Very clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overtums the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 

(8) Verso 28 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula.” Bat it is found here and is a cnet eriticorum a8 bas 
‘been shown before. 

“ (7) 8:1-8 does not seem to imply 7:28-29," the same fallacy as in Nos. 
1-8; “and it does not go with 8:4.” But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. ‘There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses aud Aaron should be asked for. 

(6) Seven plagues “have warnings, while three come without any notice.” 
‘This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

“Differences.” (1) In JE “ Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
twithout waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them, 4:21; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9.” Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses’ helper, and where is 
the discrepancy? (2) }19" and YI}: this is explained above. (8) and (4) P 
every collection of water, J and E the Nile; explained above. (6) Magiciaus in 
‘but four of the ten plagues; explained above. 

““Inoonsistencies.”” (1) “Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities.”” It has been shown that this is not the ease. (2) ‘11:0 says 
‘that my wonders may be multiplied,’ ” while 11:1 says “yet one more plague will 
Tring.” But that plague was multitudinous; there was a death in every house- 
hold. And to add one more was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent foree of the objection 
Wes in the taclt assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi- 
ous inv. 10, tis equally true of v. 9. 

“Ris free arrangement.” Several suggestions are made under this head of 
fan improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between R and the critics. 

InP “God's revelation is formal and stiffy sublime: (1) He orders Moses 
‘and Aaron to do a certain thing and ‘they did so.’” But the orders in JE, 9:22, 
28; 10:12,18,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,18 (A. V. 5, 
616,17). (2) “His orders are usually the simple fiat ‘let it become a serpent?” 
, but precisely so JE, 9:22, “let there be hail;” 10:21, “Jet there be darkness.” 
(8) Ho does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans.” Ex- 
actly 80 , 10:21 sqq. 

(1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:0.”” A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:1sqq. J. “(2) Bach succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 

















‘+ The mastoretio punctuation of D'YTIBY3 7:27 does not annul the fact that the article 7 
does not appear with D\TADS when first mentioned in the announcement to Pharaoh, but it 18 
‘made dofiaite both by 7 and NX in the direction to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh’s heart.” Exactly so in JE. “Its only after the last 
plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s heart, and for that there is no 
punishment as in the prophetic story.” ‘Even as the critics parcel the plagues, 
‘was the death of the firstborn no punishment? And was the overthrow in the 
‘Red Sea no punishment, 14:4, P? “(8) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha- 
raoh’s subjection.” ‘There is no difference here between P and JE. Tt was God’s 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the frst-bom, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in connection 
‘with it as invariably with the other plagues. ‘The implication is that this broke 
‘is obstinacy for the time, until Israel was somo distance on thelr way, when he 
recovered himself suiiciently to pursue them, 

Godt is remote from man : (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
mean] as in the representation of J.” ‘This is wholly due to the eritioal partition. 
‘That part of the record, which 1s assigned to J, is of course not lett for P. 

“ho importance of Aaron is emphasized : (1) Aaron is invariably associated, 
with Moses ;” $0 in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 812,25); 9:27; 10:8,8,18, “And in all 
‘the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work.” In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses? direction ; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself,‘ (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the frst two, 6:18 ; 
‘and in the last two, 9:8; 18:1.” Nevertheless in P as in JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1,2, ete, eto. 

‘Tt seems unnecessary to pursue those details further, the bare statement of 
‘which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre- 
‘lous misrepresentations on p. 48; I beg pardon, but I ean call them by no milder 
name. “Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, 11:28q.” ‘The only seeming plausibility in 
‘his gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Flebrow word. 
‘The people were not bidden to * borrow” nor id the Egyptians ‘ lend,” 12:35,86, 
‘with any expectation or implication of the things being retumed. ‘They asked and 
the Bgyptians bestowed. ‘The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Bgyp- 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse, ‘They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful soourges. ‘There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view; the right of divine gitt, the Soverelgn Pro- 
prictor and Lord of all could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit 
‘the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
f position to dictate their own terms; the right of compensation for winrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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© Moreover, the asking for a three days’ journey only, 8:23, was under the 
‘clroumstances not an honest request.” If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforee it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
‘was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
‘what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
‘hat so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain- 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 
use it, He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

“The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
{1s hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity.” It is dificult to 
repress one’s indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. ‘The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God’s omniseience, but to teach the need of atone- 
‘ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
‘whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
‘but impairing none of his infinite perfections. 


4 Chapter 12, 

I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the unity of 

‘this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures % and'4, to which I have nothing 
‘material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 
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THE BLESSING OF ISAAC, GEN. XXVII—A STUDY IN 
PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS. 
‘By Benzasax W. Bacox, 
Oswego, N.Y. 





Since the analysis of Wellhausen in Jahrbuch f. Deutsche Theologie, XXI., 1876, 
some of the more important elements in this problem, the separation of the two 
strands J and E of the prophetic narrative, may be considered determined. It is 
certain that both J and E related almost identically the same story of usurpation 
on Jacob's part (cf. Gen. xxx1t. 8sqq. in J, and Xxxv. 1 in E) and that the two 
‘accounts are closely interwoven in chapter xxvit. J's story certainly turned 
‘upon the deception of Isaac through the smell of Esau’s garments which Rebekah 
‘had put upon Jacob (cf. v. 15 with vs. 24-27), and E’s upon a much more improb- 
able deception of the blind fatber by the sense of touch, the goat's hair covering of 
neck and bands suggesting to Isaac the hairy arms and neck of Esau (cf. vs. 11- 
‘14, 16, with 21-28). A few other doublets (90a = 30b, 44 = 45a), some few allus- 
ions to already determined portions of J or E (ef v. 29b with x1. 8; Num. xxrv. 
9, and v. 86 with xxv. 29sqq), with a few linguistic marks (;7\;7' vs. 7, 20, 27, 
DUTTON, ¥. 28, B's formula of address vs. 1, 18,—ef, xxu1, 1, 7,11; Xxx1. 11, ete. 
—his eyes were dim so that he could not see” —ef. xx.viit. 10; Deut. xxx1Vv. 7 
and contrast 1 Sam. rv. 15,1 Kgs. xrv. 4, vs. 18 and 80, and others less im- 
portant) are all the prima facie clews afforded by this singularly difficult chapter. 

‘For the purpose, however, of an approximate analysis we may rely with a 
fair degree of confidence upon the recurrence of certain characteristic phrases 
such as every writer is prone to repeat. When a certain reiterated idea is ex- 
pressed by the same formula again and again in one series of sentences and in @ 
‘second parallel series a somewhat different formula is employed, the prima facie 
evidence of unity of authorship in each series is tolerably strong, even when no 
shade of difference in the conception is discernible. Such recurrent phrases 
‘meet us in ch, XXV1t. In vs. 19, 25, and 81 the collocation of the words, vent 
son, that { 2¥} gout may bieas | Zoe, |” is quite striking. 

‘The same phrase meets us also in vs. 3,4, but broken in two by one of similar 
import but different form of expression: “ Make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat and bless thee before my death.” ‘This second, 
longer phrase reappears as regularly as the first. It is quoted somewhat more 
briefly in v. 7, with the brief interruption “ before Yahweh,” as what Rebekah 
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heard sald before (v. 4). In ¥. 10 she again repeats it exactly, uninterrupted and 
complete. Part appears again in v.14, and part in vs, 17 and 81, 

‘Now, although the conception of both writers is doubtless as nearly as possi- 
ble identical, xxv. 28 (J), which specifies “venison” as the occasion of Isaac's 
preference for Bean, suggests strongly that J is to be regarded as the user of the 
phrase “Bring me venison that my soul may bless thee,” and this hypothesis 
agrees with the other phenomena of the text. ‘The converse holds true of the 
longer phrase and the E passages, I venture, therefore, to connect together the 
frhgments in vs. 8, 4, nd 7, as follows: “Go out to the fleld and take me veni- 
son,” * that my soul may bless thoe,” “ before Yabweh;” and to complete 1 in 
v. 4 by inserting, as vs. 7 and 10 require, “and bless thee” in place of, “ that my 
soul may bless thee.” 

Another recurrent phraso is the thrice repeated 5 Oy as a form of 
address, “and now, my son, obey my votce,” fullest in v. 8 but oecurting also in 
vs. (8?) 18 and 43, No exaotly equivalent example is found excopt Ex. xvi. 19, 
fn indisputablo B passage, and hence a certain degree of probability is given for 
assigning these verses to 1B. Here again we find ourselves in harmony with all 
other clews 

‘The first half of the chapter, vs. 1-27, may therefore be divided with some 
dogreo of confidence as follows. J=v.1to ANNU, v. 8 except ANY, the 
words 1YD) JIN “NIYI in v, 4+ the words FA! 1359 from v. 7, 6b, 6, 
P81 AINYDA inv. 7, ¥. 15, 18, from 199 FAN ND (of. v. 82), 19, 20, 24-27. 
‘The remaining portions constitute B's narrative. 

According to this analysis the two accounts will be read as follows : 





a 

Ja, And it came to pass, whon Tsao was old, that his eyes wero dim so that: 
he could not see. [And he called Hsau and said) 9. Take, I pray thee, thy 
‘weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me venison, 4, 
that my soul may bless thee before Yahweh, 6, And Esau went to the field to 
hunt for venison and to bring it. 6. And Rebekah spake unto Jacob her son, 
saying, Behold I heard thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, 7. Bring 
me venison. 15, And Rebekah took the goodly raiment of Esau her eldest 
son, which were with her in the house and put them upon Jacob her younger 
son, [and gave him the flesh of the kids which she had prepared and he came 
unto his father. And Istac said] 18b, Who art thou my son? 19, And Jacob 
said to his father, I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
Dadest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless 
me. 20. And Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it #0 
quickly, my son? And he said, Because Yahweh thy God sent me good speed. 
%4, And he said, Art thou my very son Esau? And he said, Iam, 25, And he 
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sald, Bring it near to me and I will eat of my son's venison, that my soul may 
bless thee. And he brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought him 
wine and he drank. 26, And his father Isaac said unto him, Come near now, 
and kiss me, my son. 27. And he came near and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed.” 

zB 

“1b, And [Isaac] called Esau his elder son and sald unto him, My son; and 
he said unto him, Here am I. 2. And he said, Behold now I am old, I know not 
the day of my death. 8. Now therefore....and make me savoury meat, such as I 
love, and bring it to me that I may eat (and bless thee) before I die. 5, And 
‘Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau bis son [and she said unto Jacob, Be- 
hold thy father hath commanded Esau saying], 7. Make me savoury meat that I 
may eat and bless thee before my death. 8. Now therefore, my son, obey my 
voice according to that which I command thee. 9. Go now to the flock, and 
fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats: and I will make them savoury 
‘meat for thy father such as he loveth : and thou sbalt bring it to thy father, that 
‘he may eat, so that he may bless thee before his death. 11. And Jacob said to 
Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and J am a smooth 
man. 12, My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
eceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. 18. And his 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice, and 
go and fetch them. 14, And he went and fetched, and brought them to his 
mother: and his mother made savoury meat such as his father loved. 16. And 
sho put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
his neck : 17. and she gave the savoury meat and the bread which she had pre- 
pared into the hand of her son Jacob. 18. And he came to his father and said, 
‘My father: and he said, Here am I... . 21. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not. 22, And Jacob drew near unto Issac his father; and he felt him, and 
said, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 28. And 
he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy as his brother Esau's hands: 
‘80 he blessed him.” 

Ttsin the latter half of the chapter that we meet the real puzzle, and here 
the most trustworthy Key is certainly the antistrophe, vs. 89 and 40. 

“Here, where there is no trace of more than one hand (et. vs. 27-25, 7)" and 
DMN), if anywhere, we shall best be able to make out the metrical form, if such 
there was, in the poem of the blessing of Isaac which underlies and is quoted in 
the present narrative. So long however as it can still be considered a question 
whether Hebrew poetry possessed a metrical form, conjectures in this field must 
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of course be open to the freest criticism and can be offered only with the greatest 
Aifidence. Still vs. 89, 40 stand in an unmistakable relation of contrast to vs. 28, 
29, and offer such an inviting appearance of regularity that one ean scarcely resist 
the impression of strophe and antistrophe to which the sense so admirably lends 
itself. If so, the later verses must give the metrical norm, for the reason above 
slated. Without alteration of the text or violence to sense or parallelism the 
verses resolve themselves into an antistrophe consisting of two pairs of alternate 
pentameter und trimeter lines, the former divided by caesura after the third foot, 
and the strophe itself concluded by a line of four feet without eaesura, or pen- 
tameter catalectic. ‘Phus divided the verse reads as follows : 


Sw TPL PINT Naw AIT 
yn oInwn 5bD) 

ayn PAN ANAND yan 
syn wed 7M 

Pes Oye yoy pw 


or, reproducing the meter and cadence in the translation, 


‘Far from the fatness of earth || henceforth be thy dwelling 
‘Par from the dews of the heavens. 

Subsistence thow'lt gain by thy sword, | subject still to thy brother ; 
But straggling at length to be free, 

Shalt ever shake off his yoke from thy shoulder, 


Applying this antistrophe to the ines of verses 27-29, the greater length of the 
latter confirms at once the Judgment of analytical criticism that the two poetical 
stanzas are here combined in one. Unfortunately the meter in both portions (J 
and B) appears to be {dentical and hence gives no assistance in the separation. 
‘We have, however, other clews. ‘Tho first two lines are assured to J by TIM? 
and by the conneotion with 27a. ‘The last two lines also can scarcely be dented to 
the author of Gen. x11 8, and the first two lines of y. 29 remind one strongly of 
‘he blessing of Abram as it appears in J. 

On the other hand, DYN establishes the derivation of the frst two lines 
{n v. 28 from B, and, as a necessary consequence, the frst two lines of the anti- 
strophe which depend upon them for significance. But the antistrophe is not sep- 
arable, and involves with itself v. 87. ‘This latter verse determines in its turn the 
source of the third ine in v.28 and the third and fourth lines of v. 29. The 
result is two strophes as follows : 
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mw PADD AA ANT 
mip 73 Ws 
Dioy PII DON? TP wn 
a PID Wie PW 
Possibly we should supply as the fourth line a phrase usually occurring in 


‘these blessings (of. Gen. xx. 8) PMDWDA~7D JI 1IVIN. ‘Translating as 
before, we should have the following strophe: 


Is not the smell of my son | ike the smell of a feld 

Which Yahweh hath watered with blessing ? 

Nations shall bow before thee jl and peoples shall serve thee, 
(For in thee all tribes shall be blest}. 

Blessing thee shall be blessing, and cursing thee curse. 


‘In this caso the order of the two portions of line three is inverted, But ft 
may equally well be that O'DN' 77 MM" is in its proper position and the 
missing portion is the first part of line three. 

‘The strophe of E seems also to be slightly deficient. 


iowa Sep moron 9 jn 
+ PON ED 
he 
pnd a3 MA 
sox 33 Pannen 

‘The second and third lines appear incomplete. In the former the correspond- 


{ing line of the antistrophe suggests MMM as the missing word. In the latter 
cease v. 87 aupplies something ike FUINIT “JIOD'— We translate: 








Abundance of dew from the heavens j thy God shall afford thee, 
‘And the fatness of earth [from beneath } 

‘With plenty of com and wine li (thy land shall sustain thee.) 

‘A lord thou shalt be to thy brethren. 

‘To thee shall bow down all the sons of thy mother. 


‘The prose portion of the narrative, vs. 30-98, 41-45, according to the clews 
already employed offer the following analysis, J = 90a, ete., SIb-88, Sta, 41a, 45, 
E = 80b, 81a, 34sq., 36b-40, 41b-44. V. 46 is, of course, a part of the Priestly 
element though probably due to R. No certainty can attach to the details of the 
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above analysis, yet there can be no doubt of the main points, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to complete the parallel columns of J and Ein even an approximate way. 

If anything of our attempted analysis of the poetic portions survives the 
criticism of more experienced judges, it will be not only a matter of interest to 
‘bring to view so noble an example of strophe and antistrophe, employing such a 
variety of meter, but the recognition of two poetical fragments so closely allied 
and apparently identical in meter, underlying respectively J and E, will prove of 
‘importance to the problem of the origin and mutual relation of these two elements 
of the Prophetic Narrative. Other examples of a combination of nearly identi- 
cal poetic fragments in JH are not wanting, as e, g, in the Song of Balaam, 
Of. Num, xxn1, 21-2 with Num. xxrv. 7b-9; the Song of Miriam, Ex, xv. 1 
and 21, But these have been disputed, the resemblance of the passages being 
considered ue to an interpolation, or accounted for otherwise than as part of the 
general parallelism of Sand E, ‘The possiblity suggests itself that Gen. xt1x, 
22-26 is another instance of a fragment derived from E's poetical source corre 
sponding to a similar source employed by J and followed by JIB in the rest of the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Ct. "yr Spx v. 25 with [77 y. 18, and the failure inv. 22 
lone to begin the strophe with the name of the tribe; notice. also the strongly 
marked peculiarities of this part of the poem, and contrast the assigning of the 
hegemony of the tribes to Josph with the similar tribute to Judah in vs. 2-105 
finally compare the unity of the remaining portions, their apparent relation to the 
Song of Deborah and adaptation to the period not long atter, with the seeming 
allusion to the Syrian wars in v. 28. ‘There are, however, strong objections). 

A recognition of this, as the true explanation of the resemblances in the 
poetic portions of J and 2, makes the idea that these writers themselves compared 
‘he poetic portions of thetr narrative still more improbable if not totally out of 
‘the question. ‘The dependent writer would certainly have made his work in these 
portions either far more similar or far less 80. 

Again all this carries back the divergences of J and E one step further than 
has heretofore been commonly assumed. ‘They did not draw from a common (1, 
‘. identical) fund of tradition and minstrelsy. ‘Two versions of the folk-songs 
‘existed, pethaps even written versions, possibly the same often cited “Book of 
Jashar” (B) and “Book of the wars of Yahweh” (J), and to these differing col- 
lections, for which Renan has furnished us the analogy in his oft adduced Khitab 
1 Aghani, might perhaps be referred many of the idiosyncrasies of our present 
‘Jand E documents, Gen. x11. 299. looks like @ prose rendering of some pootic 
blessing like that which ends with 3 "PINI) WN PAW in Gen. 
XXVIT. 29 and with the same words reversed in order, Num, xxrv. 9. Such phe- 
nomena tend to confirm the theory that the Genesis narratives stand in the same 
elation to their poetic originals as Judg. rv. to Judg. v. 


THE SIGN OF THE BREATH AT THE END OF WORDS IN 
THE NEW-BABYLONIAN AND ACHEMENIAN 
INSORIPTIONS. 

By Rromarp Krarrascuman, Pa. D., 

Lolpalg, Germany. 


During my investigation of the vowels at the end of the Assyrian verb, my 
attention was also directed to a subject, about which, so far as I know, nothing 
definite has been written, viz: the sign for 'Alph which is found so often at the 
end of words. Delitzsch, Do., p. 55, says: “Numerous examples of a breath at 
the end of words are found in the Achemenian inscriptions, but the origin and 
‘purpose of this orthography is as yet obscure.” ‘The breath is not found exclus- 
ively in the Achwmenian inscriptions, although it is of very frequent occurrence, 
but also in the New-Babylonian texts from the time of Nebuchadnezzar II. on. 
It appears, however, in this period, so far as I know now, to be limited to the 
contract-Uiterature and to be avoided in the more archaic royal inscriptions. I 
‘will present now a number of examples in which all the different cases of this 
‘breath, of which I know, are considered. 





they were (90. mAthti), NR. 25,D. 15; a-ga-” 
(sc. mAtati), H. 14; ar-ba-a-ta-' monthly, Nab. 
Stranaa 252,06; Ar-in.ra-am-na-? Bob. 2; Ra-ga-? Beb. 69; Pa-ra-da-’ 
Ben. 69, 08; U-ri-mi-ig-da-' Beh. 7,9, 10, ete.; du-ka-? Kill, Boh. 79; ru- 
gum-ma-? Peiser, KASt. VIL. 15; Hi-ki-'-ar-si-’ Xerzes, ©. 8,8; Ob. 5, 
14, ete. 

2) After final ¢: mu-t 

8) After finali: A-ba-ma-nit-ti-’ the Ackemenian, HR. 4,NR.6; A-ni- 
ri-? Beh. 81; Sa-mi-e-it-ri-” Neb. Strassm. 7, 8, eto. 

4) After final u: Mar-gu-? Beh. 68; Ma-ru-’ Beh. 
‘Beh. 110; in verbal forms—all of which are 24 per. plar.: ip-pu-Bu-’ Beh. 8; 
ip-pu-us-Su-" NR. 11; ku-uwl-Iu-? Beh. 84; it-te-ig-ru-? Beb. 16, 80; 
bal-tu-’ (Permansive) H.8; i-nam-di-nu-’ Peiser, KASt. VI.20; {d-dan- 
nu-? i, IX. 48; the same Neb. Strassm. 26,5 and Nab. Strasem. 968, 9, ee.; 
Sak-nu-’ Nab. Strassm. 810, 4, ete. 

5) After a final consonant: A-pa-ma-ni-it-’ the Ackemenian, Beh. 1; 
i-ma-gar-’ (84 per. plur. mase.) KASt, XIX. 22; u-tir-ir? (84 per. plar 

















= (plur.) rulers, E. 4. 












U-iz-pa-ra.? 
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‘mase.) ib. IX. 42, eto.; Pi-ir-? ib. IV. 8, VI. 18, ete.; as phonetic complement, 
Nab, Strassm, 248, 18; 270, 8; 840, 6, ete. 

‘From these examples one can see at once that this final breath cannot, as is 
usually the case, be the sign for ‘Aliph, except in the proper name Pix’, stem 
ND—because the etymologies of these forms will not allow it. If we compare 
‘the forms in which the breath stands after a final vowel, we see: 1) that the 
breath can stand after all the vowels (a, ¢,4, v) and 2) that it stands only after 
long vowels, and exclusively after those in which the length of the vowel is not 
particularly indicated by the addition of the simple vowel, and which also, so far 
fas the outward form is concerned could be read short as well as long. It is not 
necessary to bring forward any proof for the length of the final vowels in 84 plur, 
mage, and fem. (@ and a), In the other forms, the parallel passages prove this, 
6g, with a-ga-? usually a~ga-a inthe Achwmentan texts; with A-ba-m 
nid-¥i-’, A-ha-ma-an-ni-id-bi-i F205 with mu-te-'-e-me-, mu-ta- 
rf-me-e F. 11; with ru-gum-ma-’, ru-gu-um-ma-a KASt, IV, 6, ete, 
In tho ease of the Persian proper names these comparative parallel writings can- 
not be brought forward, because they are very seldom found, Again, because 
some of these in the Persian end ina short vowel, one cannot conclude that in 
‘the Assyrian also they were pronounced with a short final vowel. All the other 
‘oxamples go to prove that the breath is found at the end of a word only after long 
‘vowels. Is this colueidence only a chance one? ‘This cannot be accepted, but, 
on the other hand, the breath serves to mark the length of the vowel in question 
in forms ending in a vowel. If this is the case, only two possibilities can be 
‘thought of either 1) this breath is a general sign of length, that is only an ortho- 
graphical sign or, 2) corresponding to the otherwise usuall method of Yengthen- 
ing vowels, which 8 exclusively expressed by the addition of the corresponding, 
vowel to the syllabic sign ending in a vowel, it must then be able to express all 
‘the vowel sounds, and must have the values a, ¢,é, and u, because it is found 
after all the vowels. 

‘The examples with consonants at the end show that the first of these two 
possibilities cannot be accepted. Forms like inagax’ (8d plur. maso.), utir? 
(8 plur.) inamdin’ (@a plur,) ete., must of necessity end in a vowel—in these 
‘eases di, Compare also Abamanis? the Achamenian, which according to NR. 4, 
F.20 must end in t; Pir? which in all probability is to be read Pirt, my off 
spring; while kaspa-? must be read kaspa, From these examples, it can be 
seen that the breath has lost its original consonantal value, and that it has now 
only the value of a vowel. It stands, however, not for one vowel, but it can repre~ 
sent all the vowels. On the other hand, there are numerous examples to show 
that the breath is still used in places where it corresponds to its original value. 

Another question naturally arises, viz.: how was it possible for the breath, 
after it had lost its consonantal force to go over to the meaning given above. If 
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wwe look to the cognate languages, we find something similar in the Hebrew. 
‘The XX has lost its consonantal force in part and is found, after a long vowel at 
the end of a word, asa sign of length; cf. e. g., they went for 43) 
Josh. xxx. 24; N85 for 3, etc. ‘The breath in Assyrian is never found 
simple sign of length. The reason why XX is retained as a mere orthographical 
‘sign after it has lost its consonantal force, while in the Assyrian the spirans has 
taken on the value of a vowel is in my opinion'to be found in the difference be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Assyrian writing. The Hebrew writing is alphabetic; 
‘when the single letter lost its consonantal force, there was nothing else to do 
except to retain it as au orthographical sign. The Assyrian, on the other hand, 
is a syllabic language, i. e., ry sign has not only a consonantal value but also 
that of a vowel which is inseparably connected with it. If the consonantal value 
of a sign were lost, the vocalic value connected with it must nevertheless be 
retained. The sign (No. 7, De.) had the values: ’a, ‘i, 'u, a’, (’, w’, and could be 
pronounced with all the original vowels—e is only secondary. When it lost its 
force, there were left the vowels with which it was originally spoken, viz.: a, ¢, 
‘u (and ¢) as we have shown above. It would have been only one step further for 
{t to throw off this value and to become simply a sign of length. As the dntes of 
the inscriptions, in which the above mentioned use of the breath is common, 
show, this decay is first seen in a very Inte period in the development of the 
language. 











BOOK + NOTMGES.< 


SELLIN'S VERBAL-NOMINALE DOPPELNATUR DER HEBRAISCHEN PARTI- 
CIPIEN UND INFINITIVE.* 





In this essay, Dr. Sellin has given us a careful inductive treatment of the 
participle and infinitive, but in connection with these forms he has handled as 
‘oll, other subjects relating to the syntax and history of the verb. ‘This has been 
necessitated by the theory on which he has worked. ‘The general plan of this 
‘book may be stated as follows: After discussing certain preliminary questions, 
hhe proceeds to consider the relation of the Part. to the verb and noun, on the 
ground of its formation; of its use in the sentence; and of its construction with 
‘following noun. ‘The same order is followed when treating the Infinttive. 

In the preliminary inquiries the author vigorously attacks the commonly 
accepted distinctions between verbs and nouns. Neither action nor time, he 
says, can be received as giving us the proper differentiation. Grammarians have 
too often attempted to foist Indo-Germanic analogies upon Semitic grammar, 
‘Tho simple distinction is this, the noun gives us merely a person or thing, the 
‘verb unites person or thing with some statement about it. ‘The noun can and 
oes express action, the nominal sentence could not exist in such variety were 
this not true. From such considerations is found an argument for the priority of 
‘the noun to tho verb, a priority which it would be absurd to claim, were there 
no nouns of action, state or suffering, but given these we have till the constitu- 
‘ents needful for intelligent vigotous speech. 

‘The priority of the noun to the verb is then his fundamental thesis, which he 
proceeds further to illustrate and defend, and which is closely linked with his 
viows regarding the Part. ‘The original participial form he considers to have 
‘been qatal, and in his treatment of the relation of Part. to verb and noun on 
the ground of formation, many striking facts at once present themselves. ‘The 
fact that the Part, and the 84 mase. sing. Pert. of the Stative verb are identical 
4s noteworthy ; 80 also is it, that the YJ) Part. Qil, and the Qil Perf. go back to 
the same ground form. ‘The f7") Parts. have for their final vowel an original 
short X, And this is true of many strong feminine forms. Add to this that the 
‘Niph'dl Part. and Perf. aré the same, that occasional forms of Parts, of derived 
stams ocour without preformative 19 (0 &y 99N Bx. 11 2), and the presumption 
4s strong, not only thatthe prevalent 5i3b forms are a later growth, but that 
the Perf. 8d mase, sing. is but a noun adapted to new situations and uses. ‘This 
position receives a new application when the author takes up the Qk! passive 
Part., which, he regards, not as a remnant of a lost passive stem, but as an unde- 
‘eloped form, a form from which a passive system might have been evolved, but 
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one which the Hebrew never thus utilized. ‘This view would have consequence 
not only for Hebrew etymology, but also for some doubtful questions connected 
‘with Biblical Aramaic. 

‘The tense system and the force of the tense forms are appealed to as another 
root of the priority of the Part. ‘The more common explanations of the tense 
are discarded. The Imperf., itis claimed, does not denote action as incomplete, 
Dut the inclplence, incidence (Eintritt) of action, while the Pert. represents action 
as completed, or rather the conclusion of action. Taking this view, the Part. 1s 
seen to stand midway between the tenses ; conclusion, continuance and incipience 
of action, belng the ideas expressed by the three forms. ‘The author, moreover, 
argues that if these three forms had been contemporaneous in development, the 
Part. would have recelved a like development with the Perf. and Impert., but the 
fact that it has not, indicates that it is the primitive form, from which the others 
have sprung by the addition of preformatives or afformatives. Another example 
along the same line is the Assyrian Permansive, a form which expresses, not 
‘completion like the Hebrew Perf., to which it is by formation alied, but coutin- 
‘uance. Here we have the noun of action arrested in its progress toward tense 
development, provided with inflectional endings it is true, but unable to give up 
‘te true significance as a noun of enduring action. 

‘We have further light from the Assyrian in the forms yakatal yak¢al, 
‘which seem to spring directly from the noun of action, the second form having 
‘suffered syncope of the vowel. 

‘Itis a striking fact that the Part. in Syriac began to take on a complete ver- 
‘bal inflection, and thus a process is actually observed in the more recent history 
of the language, which has been hypothetically assumed for the early period. 
‘There are numerous examples in all languages of the conservative character of 
Linguistic Jaws, and these show that a speech is not likely to leave its beaten 
paths nor to manufacture new forms by hitherto untried processes. 

‘Nothing especially new is presented in the treatment of the syntax of Part. 
Its close relationship to the verb is noted here, and the final conclusion is reached 
that the Part. is a genuine and preverbal noun, the ancestral source of the verb, 
ut yet a noun, which has in the development of the language taken on more ot 
Jess of a verbal character. 

‘Phe discussion of the Infin. is briefer and less interesting than that of the 
Part., many points having already been settled. 

‘Tho Infins. are treated as secondary formations both in form and meaning. 
‘The same qatal, qatil and qatul forms which developed into the Perf. 
qital and Imperf. yaqatal, became by syncope and vooalic assimilation qa 1, 
qitl, qutl, and thence arose the Infin. Const. of Qxl. ‘The similarity between 
the Berf. and Infin. Const, of the derived stems is obvious; hence these Infius. are 
‘assumed to have been the original participial nouns of thelr respective stems, and 
to have taken on an abstract meaning when displaced by the forms with 1. 

‘Tho strict nominal character of the Infin. is further attested by the numerous 
‘feminine forms in use. 

‘Many examples show that the verbal construction after the Infin. s the ral- 
ing one. 

Tue postions of this essay seem to be well taken, and the arguments for the 
priority of the noun are forcible if not convincing. 

‘There is still much to be said on the proper conception of the tense, particu- 
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Jarly of the Imperf., and the analogies and differences between the Assyrian 
forms and the Hebrew need still farther elucidatfon. 

‘The author's position as to the Passive Part,—its existence as an undeveloped 
form, is confessedly open to question, but it is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single assured trace of a Passive Ql stem, aside from the Passive Part. is to be 
found in Hebrew. 

am not ready to accept the view that the 5p form of the Impert. is stm- 
ply a differentiation of a more original 2° ‘hla, nor isthe author's account 
of the origin of Segholates from the qa tal, qatil and qatul forms altogether 

satisfactory. Despite their abstract meaning these forms seem to stand nearer 
the simple root, and appear more likely to be the first products of speech than are 
the longer, bivocalic nouns 

Bat on the whole this essay is a very satistactory treatment of a neglected 
department of Hebrew grammar, its method and spirit commend it to the reader, 
‘and we welcome all such attempts to shed a clearer light upon special questions 
of Semitic philology. 





A. 8. CanmmeR, 


‘THE DIVINE NAME ADONAJ AND ITS HISTORY." 

A critical student of Hebrew philology seldom feels more satisfaction than 
‘will be experienced in reading this little book by Dr. Dalman. It is a rigidly 
sclentifle and thoroughly exhaustive examination of the word Adonaj, and ospe- 
cially of the obscure history of its substitution for the ancient and peculiarly 
sored name of 77YM'. To this task the author applies a surprising wealth of 
learning, and an untiring pationce in the discovery and investigation of facts. 
‘Phe results also, as may be inferred, are considerably at variance with the hith- 
erto commonly accepted results of a mere superficial study. A statement of the 
topies considered in the nino chapters will prepare us for a closer survey of the 
contents: 1, Baal, Adon, Adonaj. 2. Adonaj and Adoni. 8. ‘The suflix of 
Adonaj. 4, A Survey of the Uses of Adonaj. 5. The Fact of the Substitution of 
Adonaj for Jahve. 6. Jewish Testimonies to the Uses of the Divine Name, 7. 
History and Significance of the Transition from Jahve to Adonaj. 8, The Names 
Lord and Christ. 9. Appendix.: The Masora on Adonaj. 

‘From a careful examination of the material at hand, little can be gleaned as 
to the actaal history of 198. ‘There certainly does not appear to be any pro- 
gress from a conscious use of the suffix to a meaningless use of the same. Some 
striking facts are, however, pointed out in connection with its use. “We find it 
pretty evenly distributed in the historical books, but it occurs only seldom in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and not at all in the priestly sources of the Hexateuch, nor in 
Chronicles and Esther. If we assume Ps. x0. and following to be of later origin, 
‘we perceive the same decrease. Pass. 1.~X0. have 197 forty-six times, Pss. x0.- 
ch. only nine times. In the prophets the use of 9)"qN¥ is clearly dependent on 
{individual peculiarity. 1 Isaiah and Amos have it often, their contemporary 
‘Hosea not at all, and Micah only twice. In the Chaldean period it is found fre- 
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‘quently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel has it in extraordinary richness, 2 Tsaiah less often, 
and Habakkuk and Zephaniah not at all. After the exile neither 1 Zecharia 
nor Haggai employ it, and Malachi only twice in passages probably emended. It 
isa remarkable fact that the very prophets who tell of a personal commission, a 
call of God to them, i. ¢., 1 Isaiah (vir. 9), Amos (v1r. 15), Jeremiah (t. 10), Bze- 
Kiel (11. 8), 2 Isaiah (xtvim. 16; 1. 4), by preference use 13°18, for which no 
other reason can be assigned than that the relation in which they stood to Yahweh, 
‘was especially personal. At that time the suffix of 77 was certainly not mean- 
ingless.” 

It is certain, however, that in the time of Christ the force of the suffix bad 
been effectively worn away, for *37N was employed in common oral usnge as a 
substitute for F}\77". ‘This substitation, which had taken place so thoroughly 
that no remembrance remained of an earlier use of 777" , had probably been 
completed when the Greek translation of the Pentateuch was made. As to the 
nature of the transformations which took place in the time between Ezra- 
Nehemiah and the Maccabees, the Jews in Christ’s time were wholly in the dark. 
‘Everything dating from that period they were disposed to regard as antique. 

No express biblical reason for this long-established popular disuse of the 
name ;}}77) is found. A careful sifting of Jewish testimonies reveals, however, 
that this dread of uttering the divine mame was common to the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism, and that it attached itselt especially to Ex. xx. 7. If this 
commandment not to “take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” be under- 
stood of a mere utterance of the divine name, then there was abundant reason to 
read the threatened penalty as well as the curses pronounced in Deut, xxviit. 
69.8q. ‘This FA OS was peculiar to Israel’s God. Tt was the self-designation 
‘which separated him from all other beings, and which in an extraordinary man- 
ner he made representative of himself. ‘The temple, above every other considera- 
tion, was the place to which he had attached his name. He leads the Psalmist 
into’ paths of righteousness ‘for his name's sake” (Ps. xxur. 8). His people 
tread their enemies under foot through his name” (Ps. xrv. 6). We find even 
an independent punitive activity attached to it (Isa. xxx. 27). ‘The name 777? 
‘was therefore preeminently holy. But “within the limits of the Priest-Code 
holiness means nothing else than separation. The fundamental idea in all the 
regulations of this Code is that just as nothing “ common'” i. e., belonging to the 
ordinary, secular life should come into holy use, so nothing holy should come into 
secular use. As rigidly as Israel by reason of its separation from the nations was 
to hold itself apart from them, so rigidly within Israel everything belonging to 
‘Yahweh was to be divided off from that which was not God’s especial possession.”* 
‘Yahweh's name would, of course, be one of the first to fall within this category 
of things excluded from common use. “The time of the Mishnate command to 
‘make a hedge about the Law? was about contemporary with the period when it 
‘was sought to protect the name 77}77? from profanation by prohibition of its 
use. ‘The non-utterance of FTV}, which it was thought would make a desecra- 
tion of this divine name impossible, teas a hedge of rabbinical solicttude for the ful- 
fAlment of the command in Ex. xx. 7.” 

‘Two substitutes for this holy namo offered themselves, both of which had 
corresponding terms in Aramaic and Greek, viz., DITTO and JT. Only the 
latter could be employed since it was the name which bound him who used it to 
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the service of Yahweh. Anyone of the heathen could say DIGI, but only one 
‘who recognized the supremacy of Yahweh would call him ‘7. At the same 
time the sufix lost its force, since the emphasis lay, not on a personal relation to 
God, but on his Lordship. 

‘An examination of the later portion of Hebrew literature with respect to this 
suppression of the divine name exhibits some very remarkable results, and seems 
to warrant the inference that the movement began about the third century B. 
‘and became a complete fact a century later. 

‘The fact itself was of deep significance as a preparation for Christianity, for 
with the introduction of the name ¥4N Israels God began his triumphant 
‘march among the nations as the Lord of the world. Tt comes to us in the corre- 
sponding Greek form xipwr, the full significance of which passed over to him 
who at the close of the Old Covenant made God comprehensible to humanity, and 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead took living form. ‘The divine name Adonaj 
contains therefore germinally the final goal of all history, the union of a collected 
humanity under one head—Ohrist.” 

Such are the main results of this painstaking investigation of all the available 
facts bearing on the meaning and use of this divine name. Passing all minor 
criticisms, we are confident that in the main the author has suecessfully refuted 
‘the prevailing notion that the Jewish dread of pronouncing the name 77)>1? rests 
‘upon a mere mistransiation in the LXX, of Lev. xxiv. 16. ‘The canse lies far 
eoper than this. It is traceable to that extraordinary degeneracy of the Mosae 
religion into rabbinical Judaism which annihilated the free and lofty spirit of the 
‘Law beneath a grinding bondage of the latter. 








Pum A. Norpest. 


SEMITIC RELIGION." 





‘Tho now book of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is one of the series of Burnett 
lectures. ‘Three series are contemplated on the same subject, to-wit: The Primi- 
tive Religions of the Semitic Peoples viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
‘and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament and of Ohristianity. ‘The inquiry 
is proper one. For the revelation of the Old Testament was built upon some 
sort of foundation already in existence, and it is quite certain that the first stones 
of this foundation were already laid when the Semites [why not Skemites?] existed 
‘as one people. ‘That this primitive religion existed longest among the Arabs is 
altogether likely. To a certain extent the present book covers the same ground 
‘with Wellhausen's Reste Arabisehen Heidenthums, to which indeed the author 
thakes frequent reference. It covers broader ground than that book, however, 
and the eriticism likely to be made is that the ground covered is too broad. In 
some portions the preliminary work is not yet done. ‘The Assyrian and Babylon- 
{an religion is indeed excluded as having lost the primitive Semitic features. 

‘The plan of the work is as follows: After an introductory chapter defining 
‘the subject and the method of inquiry the author takes up “The Nature of the 
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Religious Community and the Relation of the Gods to thelr Worshippers”; he 
‘then considers the relation of the gods to natural things, holy places and objects 
{including sanctuaries. With the sixth lecture we enter upon the consideration of 
sacrifice and this fills the remainder of the book—something over half the body of 
‘the book. An appendix gives some additional notes on points that could not be 
fully brought out in the lectures, and there is an index of Scripture passages as 
‘well as a general index. 

‘The author's theory may be said to be that totemism is the earliest form of 
Semitic religion, ‘The origin of sacrifice must be sought here. Not as though it 
‘were impossible for a rude nation to feast its god on animal food. This is recog- 
nized as a probable origin for the lower order of sacrifices as well as for the vege- 
table offerings found in the Hebrew liturgy. But the mere bringing of a present 
or providing the god with food will not aecount for the more solemn (as the author 
calls them piacular) sacrifices, which in the Law really overshadow the others. 
‘These must be explained in another way. In totemism now we find the ides of 
the kinship of the god (an animal] with his worshippers. Equally we find the 
individual animals represented as akin to both god and worshippers. A. pastoral 
tribe is likely to worship the ox and to hold every individual ox or cow to be an 
embodiment of the divinity. The animal life is therefore on a par with the life of 
the clan or even more sacred. ‘The life of a clansman can be lawfully taken only 
by the act of the whole clan. ‘The life of the sacred bull can be taken only under 
the same restrictions. But on certain great festivals it may be taken in order to 
show the communion of the god and his people. In a lower stage of thought the 
‘conception is that the blood of the kin (its life) must be renewed by partaking of 
the common blood flowing in the veins of a kinsman—animal or human. Piacular 
sacrifices are sacramental sacrifices. ‘The idea of the sacredness of certain things, 
however, culminates in the prohibition to touch them, as in the taboo of the South 
Sea islanders. ‘This also was developed among the Semites until the piacular 
sacrifices were regarded as too sacred to be eaten even by the priests or by those 
‘engaged in the most solemn act of worship. Hence as in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement, they must be sent away or burned without the camp. 

‘The argument is illustrated and enforced with an immense array of examples 
‘drawn from all parts of the Semitic field. Yet the impression made upon the 
present reviewer is—"‘not proven.” ‘Two facts are apparently ignored which 
might throw light upon the discussion. One is the uncleanness [sacrednest] of 
the dead in the Hebrew religion, emphasized by Stade in his History as the basis 
of that religion. ‘The other is the sacredness of fire as possibly connected with 
the burning of offerings, and as certainly exemplified in the worship of the hearth 
in primitive society. 

‘Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge the main argument until the promised second, 
‘and third parts of the work appear. Even if it shall then be received with reserve, 
there can be no question that the work is full of instruction both for the general 
reader and for the Old Testament student. ‘The old Arabic religion is presented 
to us more fully here than in any other single work even in German. Almost 
‘every page fumishes us with something of value. Especially striking is the evi- 
ence that we have got beyond Renan’s ‘Semitic monotheism” as well as the 
“natural capacity of the Hebrews for religion” once so widely asserted. Pro- 
fessor Smith distinguishes very clearly between the natural religion of the Semites 
and the religion proclaimed by the prophets. In heathen religion “there is no 
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explanation of the god’s change of mind,” and the same is true of the natural 
religion of the Hebrews. “The mass of the Hebrews before the exile received 
‘with blank incredulity the prophetic teaching that Yahweh was ready to enforeo 
his law of righteousness even by the destruction of the sinful commonwealth of 
Israel. ‘To the prophets Yahweh's long-suffering meant the patience with which 
ho offers repeated calls to repentance, and defers punishment while there is hope 
of amendment; but to the heathen and to the heathenly-minded in Israel the 
long-suffering of the gods meant a disposition to overlook the offences of their 
worshippers” (p, 62). ‘The progress of heathenism is shown in another place to 
have widened the gult between the deity and man without compensating benefit, 
but“ the Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw all men to do 
ithomage offered better things than these not in virtue of any feature that i pos- 
sessed in common with the Semitic religions as a whole, but solely in virtue of its 
‘unfque conception of Yahweh as a God whose love for his people was conditioned 
by a law of absolute righteousness” (p. 81, the italics axe mie). As an example 
of tho energy with which the author rejects certain current assertions note: “It 
{often said that the original Semitic conception of the godhead was abstract and 
transcendental ; that while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew the 
gods down into the sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion always 
showed an opposite tendency, that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible 
from man, and even contained within itself from the first the seeds of an abstract 
doism.... Al this is mere unfounded assumption.” Ax to the oft-quoted primus 
in orbe eos fecit timor ho says: “But however true it is that savage man feels 
Dimself to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not understand, 
‘and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than human power, 
itisnot true that the attempt to appease these powers 1s the foundation of religion, 
‘From the earliest times religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses itself 
to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
timo, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community ” (p. 66). 

The interest of the book may be illustrated by these quotations which might 
bo multiplied indednitely. It is of course easy to put interrogation marks at 
‘many points. ‘The author himself makes reservations and does not expect that 
is deductions will be received without question. But the book marks a distinct 
advance in the science of religions. 

Hexey Prusenyxp Sst, 
Lane Seminary. 
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THE OOLLOQUY OF MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 
Br Isaac H. Haut, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 





‘This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which ‘The Story of Arsentus King of 
Egypt” has already appeared in HxBRAIA. ‘The colloquy occupies the first 
‘Atteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ- 
ten, with abundant points. ‘The scribe has made number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. ‘The voyage dampened the 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over 
‘modern copy; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. ‘The 
seribe’s abbreviations I have generally spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
‘while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed destra- 
ble. ‘The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviation merely, 
and I might perhaps better have omitted it. 

‘Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
‘the origin and transmission of the story, it bas much in common with the Nes- 
torian church services ; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the frst Saturday of the Great Fast, or Lent. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
Know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karsbun version appears to exist 
ip the British Museum (7209 Rich, No. 18. See Rosen and Forshall’s Cat, 100- 
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111; compare Wright's Cat. ILI, 1909); also at Berlin, Sachau 7, 4; and in the 
“ Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachan’s Verz, 57. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A-D. 1788; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1571 


respectively. 
‘The following are the text and translation. 
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="The word is acoldentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

‘+e word is lotted, Dut I Chink this is correct. The other barely possible reading is 
[dai. In the order for the frst Saturday for Lent, where identloal or parallel expressions 
‘with several passages here occur, the word is [Sas “sleep.” a synonym of the word Tread in 
‘the above text 3 
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+ A word or more is evidently omitted here. 
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(PRANSLATION.) 
(THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IN PROPHECY.] 


‘Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. 

‘When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant—and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
‘the laws and judgments, that they should keep them-—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of Heziran [1. ¢., June], in the hot days of sum- 
‘mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses beguu to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what T ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward? And God said to him, He who satisies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with my Holy Spirit, and he who clothes the naked for my name's 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
‘him in the last day, and into judgment be shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward? God sald to him, I will drive him from the door of 
‘Paradise, and will not suffer bim to see my light. 

‘And Moses answered and said, O my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 
And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the poor, what 
wilt thou requite him? And God sald to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [80] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the re of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 
and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, 
what wilt thou do by them ?t And God said to him, He that does good with them 

Aa the MS. is, we must read “kisses”; but the emendation requires only the transposition 


of alotter. 
"? Sie, Dut probably a slip for “itm.” 
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does it with me, I will make him inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

‘And Moses said, He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day'of 
is death, what wilt thon do by him? And God sald to him, I will clothe him 
‘with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him (his) sins. And 
‘Moses answered and sald, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
‘with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 
believer,* I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
‘when they are bringing him to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him (for) every walk one recompense, and I 
‘will forgive him his debts. 

And Moses answered and sald to hin, He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward? Godt said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
‘the sleept of sin, even as I sleep not; and I will make him a watober [1. ¢., angel] 
forever, and I will raise him to life (or, save hit] in the day of the resurrection, 
And Moves sald, He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward ? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessors, and will write 
for hiun for every word one recompense, And Moses said, Ho that prays at the 
‘third hour, what wilt thou recompense him ? And God said to him, I will enrich 
his possessions; the blessings of Abraham shall be in bis house. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of the sixth hour, what is his reward ? God said 
to him, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him, And Moses answered 
‘and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward? And God safd to him, Nine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
‘and I will multiply him his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
‘that which is to come, And Moses answered and safd, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward? And God said to him, I will 
release [his] debts and the debts of his father, and I will make his portion and his 
{inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; and I will not deliver him np to darkness, 
‘ut I will make him to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of (the time of] sleep, what is his reward? God 
‘said to him, Iwill hear his prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 








+ Or, “my body the bellever.” 
#he sortbe bas accidentally repeated this word. Or else rendor: “God sald unto him, I 
(od wit make," eto. 
“The word is blotted and obscured, but I think this reading sight. The only other (barely) 
‘postibio ono is“ denth.” ‘The passage seems suggested hy the order of service for the frtt 
Saturday of Lent, where the reading is (a diferent word for) “sleep. 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say tothee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
Jabors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
‘Iwill make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun- 
tenance, and I will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by bis fellow, 
‘also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements, 
© thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, 80 also I will be 
among you; and if ye show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. Butit ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]t I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
(him) as his reward? God sald, Let his conduct and his power be with....t And 
‘Moses sald, He that commits uncleanness with beasts? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, itis fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 
‘will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance? God sald to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses sald, 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him? God said, T will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, O thou Moses, dost thou not understand that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
‘them with ‘fire; and for the cause of uncleanness off the youth I also overthrew 
‘Nineveh ? 

And Moses said, Ho who smites upon his head because of the dead? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pieroed me, so ishe. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense ? God said, I will witte for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 





‘The polnting may mean that this particle is to be taken as the Greek ci, “well” 
‘+ Ryldently the scribe bas omitted « word or two bere: but the senso must be essentially 
‘oat of the words which Thave supplied. 
‘+h soribe has omitted a word here. Perbaps “them.” or “boys” Isto be supplied. 
the seribe bas written “and” for “of” a very eaay mistake in Nestorian seript. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt thou give him? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred 
fold will I recompense hi, and I will show merey for that tribute, 

And Moses said, He’ that steals or defrands or robs what is another's ?— 
If he repay him that which he has defraaded or robbed, and repent, I will for- 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna; and to torment him without meroy. O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. Ido not require that there should be a collar 
‘on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward ? God sald, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
is neok, if he do not return it to its place, 

‘Mosos sald, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills? God sala, As he 
‘had no merey upon his fellow, E also will have no merey upon him, nor shall it 
{{-€., merey] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him? God sald to him, I will not bear his prayer, nor 
‘eoeive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra- 
hata the father of nations. 

‘And Moses sald, He who lends money (tit, 2u28, a drachma] to others, and 
oes not take from them increase or usury, what wilt thou give him? God said, 
‘will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his @ebts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs avd holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
‘usury, I will set thieves in authorily over him, who will steal from him his posses- 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Qain, that he may be tormented in 
Gebenna. 

Moses sald, He that puts peace amaong men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, Me shall be my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
Kingdom of heaven.—And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt, 
‘thou give him? God said to him, He shall be far from me, and I will not suffer 
‘him to enter my kingdom. His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 
Know also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
‘honors another honors me. good Moses, command thy family, the children of 
Israel, that they be mereiful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 
‘Let them not be oppressed.* Lo, I will hear the voice of their erying, and their 
‘toaning will come near to me, and sicken my heart; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them: If they tum not from their 





+ Perhaps it 
uot bo oppressed 





better to punctuate thus: “poor, And the widows and the miserable, lethem 
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‘wicked thoughts, and give alms to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
‘them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great. With me there 
{is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons; but I will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
‘was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said, Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus: 
O my Lord, art thou near or far, that I may come at thee? And when God heard 
‘that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, [ am exalted above all, and I am 
Jower than all; and there fs nothing beneath me. In every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said,* © my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food? And God (glory to his Name!) said, My food is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men, And Moses said, How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth? And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend throne, And Moses said, What was that throne? and who were bear- 
ing it up? Where wast thou existent before the throne? And Goa sald to him, 
‘The throne was light and fire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
‘angels, one in the likeness of the Sguro of « man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of lion, and one the figure 
of adull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of the 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also @ firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each it., he as] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
‘thousand variations, every one of them in its own votes (Kit, in one voi00 ; 1. 6, 
Janguage or ery not human}, glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Name; and there is no one tongue among them that 
{slike another (lit, there are not among them tongues that are like one another). 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and his 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch- 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad oft 
myriads, and more than the stars of heaven and the sand that fs on the shore of 
the sea; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 


‘= his word is acidentally repeated by the scribe. 
+ By aa eaay slip the scribe has written “and” for “of.” 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
‘the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look? to the east, or to 
‘the west, or to the north, or to the south? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said (0] God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con- 
‘olution [i] its face, And God said, Thus am I, © Moses, in every spot and 
in every place; and fall of mo are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
‘mountains; and Iam in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all; 
‘and there {s no place that {s void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
‘and the region where they know me not, and the place—in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands, 

‘And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. ‘Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did 80 as God sald to him, And God cast a sleep on Moses, and he 
‘was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water within it was 
‘spilt, And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed; and God said to him, O 
‘Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
{in the earth would fall, Just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Motes said to him, O my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes, God said to him, Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
‘and said to hit, If I seo thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them, And God said, Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times; then he looked 
‘up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, {an opening] in the 
keness of a needle’s eye, And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them, And when he was awakened from his 
tranco, then he said, Great is thy honor; no one {8 able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And atter that Goa said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And atter those things, God safa to him, O Moses, atter a little cometh the 
hour that they (i.e. the children of Israel] shall see me, and T shall be in the Iike- 
ness of one of them; and I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
‘wood. © Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he (and) his descendants 
will remain in Gehenna, But I declared to him when I created him, (saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
(i-e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend- 
‘ant, And I said to bim when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes; and I said, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw a tree 
(ut, wood) above my head. And I said to him agaiu. Rightly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, which is above my head? It is like 
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me, in the figure of a cross. I said, Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
‘the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood ; his hands and his feet fastened 
(lt., they are fastening) with nails, and a crown of thors is put on his head. 
And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
‘Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away: one yud or one stroke for mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word); it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. ‘They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make (it) known to thee, until your* father 
Adam sball retum to his garden and to Paradise from which lie went out. He 
‘was driven out because he ate from the tree; and I expelled him from those good 
things. © thou Moses, then I declared to him, “I will redeem thee.”” And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Gebenna. © Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
Grove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
‘went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
hhim was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
‘would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. © thou Moses, this 
4s the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and will pay his debts and sins; 
‘and I shall receive mocking, and spitting upon my face, and they shall Ox nails in 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a erown of thorns, and smite me with a 
‘spear, and kill me; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
‘his children to life from the death of sin; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 
from the grave after three days; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 
‘me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdém of heaven. But 
the Jews, I will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest- 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained black, 60 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me: woe to them that deny me—And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinal. And Moses went down, and went to the children of 
rael, and recounted to them hew God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
‘what he heard he said to them.—Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen.—Ends the Narrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 


‘MB. “our;” through the omission of twoletters. Perhaps that reading is mesnt, however. 








CConnioxxa.—Pago 16, est line of Byrise, for Lipase read Hufateo «Page 1, second 
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THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 
By Proresson Jouy D. DAVIS, 
Princaton Theological Seminasy. 


According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
‘Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are: “I am Mesha 
son of Chemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibontte. My father relgned over 
‘Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh. ... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast: my eyes on 
all that hated me, Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with bis land, And his son succeeded him ; and he 
also sald: ‘I will aflict Moab.’ In my days he sad thus; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house; and as for Israel, it perished with ever- 
lasting destruction, Now Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba; and 
Israel] dwolt in it during bis days and half his son's for sons"} days, forty years: 
‘but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

‘Pho Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri's son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah ; and ascribe the 
‘war of attempted resubjugation to Jehoram, Ome’ grandson and last king of the 
Aine. 

Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter- 
ance to a wide-spread thought, says: ‘The revolt of Moab trom Israel, noticed 
briefly in IT Kgs. 1. 1 = 8,6... .i8 there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription itis evident that this date is too Inte, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by the middle of Ahab’s reign :” 
and again, “ Mesha’s revolt took place in the middie of Abab’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. 1 1),” (Notes on Text of Samuel). 

‘Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records are found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the wat) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Tehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab's reign, and a 
‘war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’s. 

‘The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone, 1. It is a memorial stele; 
not commemorative merely of Moab’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the captnre of numerous Terael- 
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itish cities by Mesha, itis true: but it also recounts the war against Dedan which 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab ; describes Mesha's works of peace, 
‘the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his eapital, the erection therein, 
of a xoyal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway hy the river 
Amon; and the stone is dedicated by him to the god who had saved him, not 
from Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated bim. 2 Whatever may bave been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Abab; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned, saying: “Omri took the land of 
‘Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and halt the days of his son.” 
8, The stone was erected after disaster had befallen the sons of Abab also, per- 
aps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death ; for Mesha says of Absb: “Ihave feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,” {.¢., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Ahab's 
famntly may be meant only the frustration of Jehoram’s attempt at reconquest 
Dut the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says: “ And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.” ‘These may be words of 
ortental exaggeration: but there was a time, however, when they would have 
‘been fitly spoken; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri's house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Hazael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed “ perished with everlasting destruction.” To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahab, after the humiliation of that house also; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

‘Phe second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
‘Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
‘Moabite revolt iu the days of Abab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i.0., Alaz- 
{nh’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
‘Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute bad been rendered down to the date of 
Abab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside, For 1. The Hebrew 
dato suits the circumstances connected with Ahab’s death. Historically the time 
‘was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Abab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
‘time, caused these Kingdoms to again present a united front to thelr common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow- 
‘erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahasiah, butthe united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had retumed to Jerusa- 
Jem from the disastrous battle at Ramoth-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
‘with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. ‘That danger 
having been warded off, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Tehoram to assist the Israelites to ressubjugate Moab. 8, The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after tho death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. ‘The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne; and the propbet Blisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. ‘The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
‘Tho Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. ‘The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Abab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in tho same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-badad, mention Hazael and Jeb as contemporaries and refer to each in 
‘the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad, 

‘Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this perfod, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it {8 derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
‘Mesbia had his stone insoribed a considerable time after the revolt; that the gen- 
erat authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesba is unknown ; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
recotd deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king's note of timo is a 
rrference to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab, 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Mesha’s 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways : 

‘They may be combined much in the manner already suggested ; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. ‘The course of events would then be as follows: Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
‘Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement, Despite the 
‘vissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in war with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
‘of Medeba; but, like many a subject prince of mediseval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion offered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
‘undertake to recover until the catastrophe at Ramoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the exploits of his long reign, 
‘Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
‘Hebrew account, truthfully says: “Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Tarael dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
‘Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

‘There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facts. The assamption is that the inscription of Mesba 
‘was engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jebu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. ‘The facts are first that the name 
“son of Omri” was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
‘any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thas Omri’s lineal 
‘successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader (KAT: 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name “ son of Dedan” (1. $1). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of “his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only s successor, the title 
‘gon of Omri.” “Son of Omri” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. ‘The second fact is that the three letters 773 can be a plural 
form, meaning “his sons.” ‘The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
Aofectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronomtnal suff generally 
show no $, In line 8, the line in question, the words “his days” are represented. 
bby the three letters 7723". In line 20, where occurs the sentence, “I teok of Moab 
200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words “‘its chiefs” are expressed by three 
lotters 7]W). In line 22, the pronominal sufix is sppended to the feminine 
plural AQT naturally without an intervening *. In but one case is ? used. 
‘Thus while the letters 7733 may be a noun in the singular number, as in 1. 6, 
‘they can with equal propriety represent the plural “his sons.”” 

‘The course of thé history was this: Omi, the commander of Israel's armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. xv1. 16), conquered and crushed 
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‘Moab and opened the territory to Israelitish settlement. ‘The same or the follow- 
ing year he became king; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites had no power left to rise against the Israelitish occupants of 
‘the walled towns. Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 
and power of Omri and Ahab. ‘Their house moreover formed alliance by matri- 
mony with the royal family of Judah. Not until the united forces of Judah and 
Israel were defeated at Ramoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 
‘Edomites, to strike for freedom. ‘They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 
‘the reign of Omi’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 
far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 
years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
‘Acquainted with the fateful history of Omrl’s dynasty, Mesba records: “Omri 
‘was king over Israel and afficted Moab many days And his son succeeded 
him and he also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ He said thus in my days; but 1 
feasted my eyes on him and on his house; aud as for Israel, tt perished with 
everlasting destruction.” And then, after thus mentioning the fall of the frst of 
the sons and of that son's house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 
ag “his sons,” Mesha resumes: “Now Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
and Israel dwelt therein during is days and half the days of his sons, forty 
years; but Chemosh restored it in ny days.”” 











ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES.’ 
By Rev. W. Muss-Anwour, Px. D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 





I) Tup-tikku=a badge of servitude. 

Lyon (Sargon-tezte, 26, 1. 96) and Peiser (KB. 11. 48 fol) read al-In um- 
Vik-Ku u-Sa-a¥-4i, translated by the one J let them carry the allu and um- 
4ikleu, by the other I caused them to bring all and tribute, 

Esarhaddon (I R. 47, Col. V. 1sqq.) says mike matati bu-bu-ut kad- 
ti-ja IQ al-lu um-tik-ku u-Sa-a5-Si-su-nu-ti (KB. 11. 19), translated 
by Abel: Ich legte Frohndienste anf. 

Asurbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq,, relates, according to KB. 11. 294: HarrAni 
(mAtu) A-ri-bi Sa ima a-di-ja ib-tu-u Sa ina kabal tam-ba-ri 
bal-tu-us-su-nu u-gab-bi-tu ina katé, o-pek biteri-du-u-ti 
Bu-a-tu (igu) al-lu tup(b)-#ik-ku u-Se-al-Bi-tu-nu-ti uta 
bi-le ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libmati-sa ea-bi-lu tup-tik-ki-wu, ote; 
























rendered by Jensen : Die Kénige von Arabien, die sich gegen die mir (geleisteten} 
Eide vergangen hatten, die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lebendig mit den Hainden 
gepackt hatte, Wess ich, wm jones Fravenhaus 2u bauen, Birdejoch und Arbeiter- 
miltze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppen. Seine Ziegel atreichend, seine Barde 
schleppend (brachten sie unter Gesang und Spiel ihre Tage hin)? 

‘The (ig) allu is a chain, or a yoke, from alalu, to bind® Every one has 





‘Stouerm und Brohndlenats leg th Gren auf ef. id. 4 £0; 1, 82. ZA. TH. Hd, @, oto. THE 
‘word mu-HiX-kt, Winckler, Sargon, p. #8, 8; 44 6, ete, {8 another word than the one under 
‘Alacuesion. 

80 Dei, 41S. cvootbulary); Za. 6 rem. 1 nogording wo TnDnArCA 1.2 alalu moans to 











80, Col. TL Land, we read in-nt Kaan 
Bunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down: Deluge 199 we reed tani kima kal 
on-nu:na, ing karmect-ti yab-sa: ao VM Gol VIL. tu-as-an-ne-an, Se, 
Rowever, Zensen, Koemologs, p- 428 and S11.—Ii R. 81,204, we read A-dar(f) Ya al-lt (24.31. 

‘Koem. 52, and Del. Worterbuch. ad 5X. Connected with alla’ no 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. Asa 
rule they wear # rope or a chain around their neck ; and this Teall the allu. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “layman” that in the same 
volume, KB. 1, Peiser, Winckler, Abel, ete, read um-Bikku, while Jensen 
transoribes tup-ikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stom, 
the latter from an Akkadian original ; at least on p. 292 of KB. 11. he says: tup- 
Bikku = kudurru = “Ziegelbrett,” which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
‘compound of tuppu, board, and Big (Seg), brick; seo also Jensen, Kosmolo- 
aie, 494, 

‘The three characters, which make up the word, have been read mus¥ikku, 
umbikku and tup¥ikku. 

1. Praetorius in ZDMG, 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads mudtikku deriving it 
jaku=Hebr. 11D), to anoint (as king); his development of the word 
‘was anointment, kingdom, crown =kudurru, Schrader (ibid. 28, 128), criticizing 
interpretation, translates “sovereignty,” comparing Hebr, $]D%9 Isa, x11 8 
and 12D ibid. xxv. 7, from "D3 to cover, to protect, protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsoh in Baor-Del. Daniel, prof, x1-x1., 
adopts reading and etymology from ]D3, but considers it an article for wearing 
on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-tente, reads mustikku, trans- 
lating it by Frotnden, 

2 Tho reading um-Kik-ku has beon advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-teate, p, 89, 6, and it has beoome the generally accepted reading. 

8, Jonsen proposod tho reading tup-sikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “Akkadian” words tup-dub, board, tablet, and tig (Keg) = brick, 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tup (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
tup (Aub), In addition to this we read in a hymn, published in Z:d. rv. 11094 
on p. 188, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-8i-kam (translated, ibid., bringing a 
Biesring), which means bringing or carrying the tupkikkw. 

J, thus, agreo with Jonsen in reading tup-Bikku ; with Jonson I believe 
‘that it is @ compound consisting of tup+Sikku; but I differ with him as 
rogards the etymoloxy of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sép-arik, arab-Samna 
and othors. 

For tuppn, tablet, badge, see So. 38 = IV R. 69, 38 tu-up-pu, ete. it is 
—in all probability—derived from a verb &]DM, to beat, to press, thus indicating 
that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards sikku‘ derived by Jensen from an Akkadian Big (Seg) = brick, 
should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 


“Tho reading Hkicu with Y ts confirmed by (tup) H-tk-ka IV R. 6,28, and the passage 
‘trom ZA. 1¥, referred 19 above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu; ef. Hr. 35, 
‘841; but tup-sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
Gig, bep). 

To explain Sikku, we must turn to VR. 32, 67 d-f; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku-du-ru.> Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic GI-EL,* du-us-su.? I consider thi Semitic word equal to du- 
ug-Su a Pl form. from dé¥u (Hebr. YA) like ubbuxu set; ummulu; 
dukkuku, kudduin, ete, 

‘We have in Hebrew a verb "]3¥/= Arabic Us = to bow down, Hiph'l, to 
bend down, to overthrow a rebellion (e. g., Num. Xvi1.20), thus equivalent to ATT, 
to tread down, to rush. With this stem ypu T connect sikku and explain it 
asaform like biblu desire, libbu heart, Biddu flank, bikku make, ote. Tt 
would thus mean overthrow, defeat, servitude. 

Tup-Bikku, then, is a compound like mar-nisku and many others 
(Do. #73) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined ; the (ig) allu as well ss the kaduru is a tuptik- 
ku, badge of servitude, showing that their wearers wero slaves and prisonera® 

‘Hr, 36, 880, we read si-ik? =eniu weak. Do. #25 explains this value as 
an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in, oppressed = prow; but in view of the fact 
‘that in Assyrian the pronunciation of § and s became gradually identical, I would 
rather derive sik (=%ik) from sikku (=sikku). 

IL R. 22, 25d, we read tak-ku fa fe'im=allu happu; BOR. sv. 47 
reads Bak-ku and says=Ppw ="]ID=]OW; takku stands for dakiku 
= crushing the com = allu-hap pu. 








"On Kudura see now Jastrow, Prot. Am. Or. Soe, Octobe, 184 p xOF fol, 
For G-A-TU = BI, t00 0. . 2.28, sag; TR. 2, ee. 
1 Simutaeglostes abound. A few may be raferred to. HF. 384 we bave dp 
‘the Akkadian colum, borrowed from the Auyrisn sire, a tprinker, YP, & tat 000g 








ALS; oe. mas. 1. m4, rom 35 
Da. 425. He. 81,25 = his ero; 2K 5.90, 5, and Z2. 6, rem. 1. Acoording 
to Professor Haupt this text (Hz. No. 19 seems to have been foolishly translated from the 
‘Avayvian tnto Abadia. 

1 8ee also TV R. 85,16, where wo read 
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“SONHOOD,” OR ADOPTION AMONG THE EARLY 
BABYLONIANS, 
By Tueo. G. Puxours, 
‘Dopartment of Heyption aud Assyrian Antiquities, British Musoum, 





Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, which form the 
subject-matter of most of the trade-doouments of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of anoient Inw in that part of the romance- 
fal East, ‘To these records of « long-vanished stato of society, a few Assyriolo- 
‘cists are now turning their attention ; ono of the most interesting papers upon 
tho subject being Dr. Meissner’s “Die Serio ana ittivu in ihrem Verhaliniss 
sum altbabylonischen Recht,” based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
‘Musoum, and partly on the old “B.” tablets (published by the Rev. J. N, Strass- 
maier, 8. J.,in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1881), and the gram- 
matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection, 

‘The more ono studies the record of Babylonian privato life, the more one 
booomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a vory kind-hearted people, ‘This kind- 
hheartedness shows itself in many ways, but moro especially, probably, in their 
‘custom of adopting childron. ‘The oxistenoo of tablets referring to this custom 
in lator times,! shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 

‘The toxt which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 
in the above-named article, He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con- 
tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards tho children, ‘This it does indicate indirectly—but really itis a tablot of 
“souhood” (&pltitu). In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 
his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 
‘compared the extract he has given. 

‘The text in question is numbered B, 42 (Strassmaier 102), and is nearly com- 
plete, a few lines only at th beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
others damaged. ‘The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. ‘The language of the text 
is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 

In translating a new inscription, the frat thing to do is to find the “key-word,” 









































"S00 the Tramactims of the Soolty of BOWeat Archaology, Vol. VILL, p-#78, 84 paragraph; 
sand Husnaros, Vol. pp. 1821. 
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80 to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second line, and is composed of the 
characters nam-ibila-ni-Su (or -ku), translated, in WAZ. 11. 9, 64, and 28, 7, 
by ana Apliti-su, to his sonhood,—that is, ax his adopted son. The word 
which follows, on our Babylonian tablet, is ingar-*, he made, or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sonse of these broken lines was prob- 
ably to the effect that Btel-pi-Sin had adopted Bél-ézzu as his son. The 
succeeding lines read as follows : 














Taster (I. 3sg¢.). Envevore (UW, 2s99.). 

Gand, kirt, margay(NIG-GA| [Gand] kird, marge, NIG-GA 
biti-du-mal?)) biti-su-ma(?) 

ana ig-*-* (a) Btel-pi-Sin 

‘a Etel-pi-(Sin) (0) Sin-naid® assati-su 

ibbuaut ibbuzat 

Htlel-pi-Sin -pi-Sin @ Sin-naid 

bamict Gpld iratsa bamset Apls crassa’ 

Bol-O22u Bél-éz2u DU-NE-NE 

IBILA-GI-KIME NIBAEN | IBILA-GI-KIME NAM NI- 

BARN 

‘Tho field, plantation, marga, thefur- | ‘The feld, plantation, marga, tho 
niture of his house also?) furnitare of his house aleo(?) 

for... which Rtel-pi-Sin 

which Etel-pt-Sin and Sin-naid, his wifo, 

possesses— owsess- 

Htel-pi-Sin Btel-pt-Sin and Sin-naid 

has 5 sons— have 5 sons— 

(to) Bal-ézzu, (to) Bél-éz2n, their son, 

like a son, he will give. like a son, they will give a share, 





From the above it will be seen, that notwithstanding that Btel-pt-Sin 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “like a 
son” (IBILA-GI-KIME, son-+one-+ like}, he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 
tablet of “Family-laws” (WAL. v. 25, 23-28): 





20n thooriginal ni-du-a. 
4.Asis shown by the sealimpreasion of NidnatSin, da and 14 areweitionallkoin this txt: 
‘hence this reading (ef. Melasner}. 
‘On the original ni-du-a-mel. 
| Note this interesting variant form. 
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‘Tasver or “Fasry-Laws.” 

TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- 
NA-RA 

AD-DA-MU NU-MB-A 

BA-AN-NA-AN-GU 

(UMBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A 

GAR-RA-AS MI-NI-IN-DU- 
# ume 

UAZAG-GA-AS MI-NI-IN- 

“Tf a son to his father 

“how art not my father’ 

say, 

(he shall set a mark upon him, 

place him in fettora), 

‘and soll him for silver.” 


B.42, U. Legg. 
"TUKUNDI-BI Bél-é2-20 
H-te-ol-pi-Sin-RA AD-DA- 

NA 
O Sin-na-id AMA-NI 
AD-DA-MU NU-ME* AMA- 

MU NU-MES 
BA-AN-NA-GU — (MU-US 
AZAGA-S8U BA-AB-SUM- 
“Tt Bél-dxru 
to htel-pt-Sin, his father 
and Sin-naid, his mother 
“Thou art not my father—thon art 

not my mother’ 
say, 
they shall sell him for silve 





Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of “amily-laws,”” the 
penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces- 
sary to ‘set a mark on him,” yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster- 
son as a slave, it would possibly be neodful to put him in fettors, or, at least, to tie 
‘him up in some way, #0 as to prevent his escape, 

‘The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 
tho text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the fostor-parents, should they, in their 
tiarn, deny their adopted son : 











‘Tapner, 1 1 egg. 


0 TUKUNDI-BI 
pi-Sin 
t Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI 
Bél-denu DU-NI-RA 
DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- 
NA-DU-NE 
GANA, GIS-SAR 0 MAR-SA 
GA-LA-NI 8U-BA-AB-TE- 
GA 
BA-AN— TUM-MU. 
MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 





“And if 
Htel-pt-Sin 
and Sin-naid, his wite, 
to Bél-6z5u, their son, 
ory out, “Thou art not my son,’ 
field, plantation, and mai 
his property,? he may take, 
(and) may separate it 
He (fite}-pt-Sin) has invoked the 
spirit of the king.” 
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‘This apparently means that Bél-é22u, the adopted son of Btel-pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of Btel-p!-Sin’s 
property promised to him, should Qtel-pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
adopted son. 

‘Whatever the faults of the translation here given may be, the pioture pre- 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We got rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named “Family Laws ;” namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no som, in the sense of the word, can deny his father, 
‘any more than a father can deny his son. ‘They may pronounce the words of renun- 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains just as it was not- 
withstanding, ‘Though a father “cut off his son with s shilling,” or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a case of adop- 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation—this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby- 
Jonin must have been to multiply lawsuits, In illustration of this the tablet B. 87, 
in which Ilu-bant, in order to got the property to which he claimed to be enti- 
‘led, makes solemn declaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Girls wore also adopted “to daughterhood”—or, rather (as the Babylonians 
‘wore obliged to use the abstract from méru), “to childship” (mArttn). ‘The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortanately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by « man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before « satisfactory rendering can 











THE SEPTUAGINT TEXT OF HOSEA COMPARED WITH THE 
MASSORETIO TEXT.* 


‘By Gavanp H. Parrexson, Pu. D., 
Now Haven, Cont 





Precoowany REMARi 


In sympathy with all eamest effort to obtain a better text of the Ola ‘Testa- 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. R. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Targum by Wiinsehe,t and Seb&kt has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta, But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Vollers in Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alezandriner. 

It is not my purpose to repent the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, ete., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
‘experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Mnsso- 
etic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison, 

‘The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presenta, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to difter~ 
ence of recension, ‘Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 
recension. 

Botore proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a briet outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre- 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
‘Wellhausen, Ryssel,ete., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
‘dea of the vatiations as a class, ‘Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
‘the condition of the text of the LXX., the varlations are considered under three 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation, Doubtful and Reoensional. 
‘Under Interpretation those varlations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 





‘Part of « thesis presented to the Faculty of tho Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
‘Yalo University for the dogreo of Doctor of Philosophy, by Gaylard H. Patterson. 

+ Der Prophel Hovea berets und erktrt mit Benutzwng der Targumim und dorJudushon Aus. 
leper, Raton, Aben Bera und Davla Kimeh. Letpz'g, 188. 

‘Dis Syrische Ucberacteung der awa Keinen Prophaten und dr Verhaltnss 2u dom massoret- 
‘chen Tet und au dan deren Uaberatawnoen dit. 18. Bret, 187. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let- 
ters, ete., are considered. Under Doubtful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under Recensional those cases 
‘which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman's Text of Jeremiah 
‘He adopts the old terminology “‘in an accommodated sense.” With the Basso- 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid- 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, otc., ‘alterations 
of mood, tense, gender, person, number and case.” Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, ete. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. ‘Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
‘translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recenstonal cases with an additional eriterion by which to estimate 
‘the value of the variations in these cases." 

‘The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Delitzsch ; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus edited by H. L. Strack 
‘was also consulted. Tischendort’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fac-similes of the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.t 


Conprrion OF THE GuEEK Text. 


‘With corruption in both the ‘Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain ; 80, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 72 there is manifest corruption, for the reading ius ewyenw &e fvrer— 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant brur ewddovew dr ewnddovrer, better, 
‘Ewald suggests that the text may have been de owddores iv r¥ xepig airon This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread WD? for FON. To 
suppose with Ewald that they read 3353 3M1N? 19) 's to increase the aiintty. 

In 10:6 the reading xxi aériv tir ‘Acowpioee fears, dxtoeynar Glove rp Basie 
‘apelu ty Séuare "Bypata déferax, rnust be corrupt; Glos and iv Spars seem to be a 
double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 
nwa. 

In 18:8 the éaxpber of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from éxpiduv 

7'alnce the above division were made the exctlent and ricent work of Canon Driver has 
comoto he writers ands and he la pleased to Sed fo fea very clear Satement of the proper 
‘Sothoa at tavendgasion. Of Nota onthe bre Test of the Basa ef Samu Oxtor, 10. 
‘icin gratifying to now tat an exellent efition ofthe Greek text lo now belag prepared 


tor the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B.Swete,D.D. 
‘Prophet of the Old Teatament, Vol I, p-218. London and Baisburgh, 15, 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants ; xomodézns is 
‘another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading xordv lv oun may have arisen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner,* viz., cxrdv is a confusion of letters of the word »(a)oinor 
With orjrov and ox of o(s)en, which might then be a free translation. ‘The paral- 
Jelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi- 
lnrity in writing of the Greek letters are the following: ‘The reading of the LXX. 
in 4:14, vin, xxl 6 ade 4 ovnidv omentéeero werd wpm, for which the Peshitta has 
Tea] aad \bteto Jp edo, ts best explained as a corruption, since the 
Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
hhas the negative. Compare with this 18:18, where Oyrilt explains the LXX. otro 8 
és ocw 6 gpéryuos, a8 used sarcastically; and Cappelle conjectures that N7 was 
read $19. But better than these is the explanation of Marck (clted by Simson), 
‘vin, vids oov = vldg ob, ¢ having been copied a second time, Tn 2:16 the LXX. has 
at régo abriv de tomar for ADADA MIND. Concerning this Schleuser 
observes “‘ubi loco réfo*** repomendum videtur Sfo vel dvdgo abniy ele tomo 
Ago habot quoque Cod, Basil.” ‘These last instances as well as a conjecture of 
Drusius (cited by Wiinsche) that #utpai 7:5 18 duo to the manner of writing the 
dative HAEPAr, are suflclent to show that one must examine the ancient; charno- 
tors of the Greok before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
‘been influenced by transoription alone, ‘This and the evident corruption indicate 
‘that one must handle the text with great discrimination. “But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 
‘a text sound throughout.”"t 





INTERPRETATION. 


‘Under thie division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans- 
lator of this book must have found dificulty in interpretation owing to the 
ecullarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
‘way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum- 
marily as follows : brief and unconnected sentences; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number intermingling of similes and metaphors; scanty use of parti- 
‘les @ feeble parallelism; rare words; peculiar constructions; inversions; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text, ‘To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these peculiarities will appear in the following. 
‘Rooua Theacurua tn Vetus Tetamentum. Glasgow, 122. 


- Migne'setion of Patrologla Gracea, Paris 180. Vol. XXX. p. 8. 
+ Encvelopedia Britannia. Arcole, “Septuagint” by Wellhausen. Vol. XXI., p68. 
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I. There may be noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1, Nouns, when there is used, 

@, A Common Noun for a Proper Noun. fowé; for 7/9} in 6:8; 9:9 and 

:9, influenced perhaps by 4:18 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. ‘The 
first part of the words NAVD and OND, 4:15; 5: :5, ote.,* is always 
‘translated by olkor. Other examples are oxomé = DYN, 5:1; inde = PID, 6:8. 

¥, A Proper for a Common Noun. ‘Tapeiu = 37P 5:18 and 10:6. Compare, 
however, A.V. and R.V. In this case the article would be expected with 

+ 3 and 0 to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 

Méxuar cf. p- 195. 

2, Verbs ; in some cases 

a. A fair meaning is given. dropplere = FUT, 10:7,15; rancho = YY, 
2:28.24; of. A-V., while in 6:5 and 7:10 FAY) = rerende (git), ete. 

b. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 
‘Word is similarly translated. duose = FID}, 4:5,8; rapaowndo = YN, 10:11, 
18, ete. 

8, Tense. A few cases will suffice to show that the translation cannot be 
relled upon in expressing accurately the force of  partionlar tense. In 1:2 
teropretowca teropreters for 773RF) Fi3t is a simple translation of the idiom, but 
fails to convey the idea in its proper ¢ force. In 2:1 gy is used for > m7) while the 
samo is used for FA? 8:6, and in 11:4 PNT) = nal domnas, while DOVION is 
translated by frame abrots, ete. ‘Even upon superficial examination one discovers 
‘the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
‘that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the “ Perfect” and “ Imperfect” 
‘in particular cases, one is not surprised to find that the “present perfect,” the 
“frequentative impertect,” ete., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modern translation. 

4, Government, ‘There are cases in which the government or construction of 
@ phrase or sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 
fn nat ctuara Bg elyacs wloyowos fOr 232} DMITD OMIT) 4:25 dalpwar napdiog abroy 
for BBY POF] 10:25 axterpe rv dorty poo for MBN DY 14:5, ete. Compare also 
18:15b, wh ere, however, they may have pointed the verbs differently, 

2. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 
a8 in 18:11 PUD TN = duoublr; 6:7 1D! = krerrttrean(?), ete. 

“When le, coour, a few unimportant case are not ltd sace the cases under this dision 


are cited simply to set forth the general character of the translation; otberwise the treatment 
is exhaustive. 
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The subject and object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
‘this affects the entire verse, : 

TL, As indleated, some of the above variations may have arisen trom a differ- 
cent pointing. ‘To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
‘the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1, A Noun for a Verbal Form. 

“IT for 777] 1:2, also for DT 18:1. ‘The Massoretic text gives a fair 
construction in Hebrew, and being the more dificult is to be preferred; it also 
gives avery good sense. ‘The Peshitta and ‘Targum, however, have the noun, 
WY = "WIN 18:7. So also the Peshitta so2)) and Vulgate, “in via Assyri- 
oram,” and Hitaig* FY (ad) = YP 122 and YIP! =A IP! 11:7 wrongly, 
a also 99) for "PMD ‘6:9, ana though In 4:a9 iy tor SA 39 adopted by 
‘Drake,t the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretie text, 

2, Verbal Form for Noun. 

NQP=N7Q 8:9, but this is contrary to the Sth verse. DUDA = DIDI 
8:0, wiongly, as also FMB for MADD 17. In 12:6 TAPP for MYA} occurs 
‘the more easily, a8 FFT? occurs in the preceding, 

8, Verbal Form for Verbal Form. 

Tn 8:1 YI MIAE= II NI- Drake assumes this without doubs to be 
the true readiig, “Hermann also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 

fas chiastic, ‘The ordinary reading ts adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it sooms that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 
YT MIN attor J. D. Michaelis,t gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 
{in the use of the paxtioiples. ‘The first two, thus refer to the evil habits of the 
‘woman in relation to her paramour and the eonsequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel's relation to ‘other gods” and the consequent: ‘dolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression “love cakes of grapes.”” ‘Thus it is the way 
‘wardoiess of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

in 7:5 Yon for SMF], not badly. Several other cases, however, are not so 

goody as: SSW = MWD 8; TAS NY = WD MY Ott; SBT = 

8:10; nye ore) 10:18) DEM om 
“Unatd 5 p= I) Be 
A Noun for a Noun. us 

snbufy = “ripwia 1:8; of. 11-7, but wrongly as also p= TIN 124, 
orbaps a free translation here. ODN =DINN 23; CH OININ = 
onpa =op3 


























* Die swf kltnen Propheten. Lelpaig, 24 edition, 1858, p. 68. 

4 Notes on Jonah und Hosea. Cainbdgo, 18, p. 15, 

4 Studien und Keitiken, 17, p. 5. 

A Deutsche Veberacteung dee ‘lten Testamenta, Vol. XI. Goottingen, 18, pp. 4nd 21. 
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5, Other Cases. DY for DY 18:1; DM =D} 11:10; (P= pH tA. 
‘These and other cases are noted under other heads. Cf. VILL, pp. 201 sq. 

IIL. There is also a number of variations arising from a different arrange- 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 

1, The different grouping of words, affecting 

4. A change in a verse, a8 4:5 SPDR MTD] MH? = met dtu ry pre 
oo, Vulgate, “Nocte tacere feci matrem tuam.” “he connective } probably 
did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. The paral- 
Jelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 
LXX., dx ralamuplag "Arylrerow, nat txdéferas abrodg Miptus, wal Bier airody Maxubs H.1., 
misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding DY ¥7) and 
the subject standing first; while the incorrect reading of “M1 also conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused "J and 1). Mawar is elsewhere the 
translation of ¢f1QD2) and so associating this with they have misread here, 

In 9:4, DTD DIN OND DPN [ATW NI) = LXX., eo ox over 
ain at Orolac ebrdy oe prog rhodes, nr2. Variant. #8irarro xrJ. Peshitta, 
ertnasy oo tae Ho. ‘Targum, PMI WP NWI PBN NP. ‘The 
‘one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and ‘Targum take O7}'N3} 98 
the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that j¢ie when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division “was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude @ misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz., that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.” Other cases may be found 
in 9:11; 11:8; 12:1,2,8; 18:2 and 14:8; they need no comments. 

b, A change in more than one verse, a8 in 4:14,15: FQN TJD eae. 
IXX.—owerideero perl xépeye. Bo. Here the LXX. soem to have tried to bri 
‘the Inst of the verse into consonance with the phrase 77D) MYT DY, and 
thus translate freely, reading OY for ON a very easy confusion. Sebik, how- 
‘ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated [D'7! , but this does not seem well supported 
by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be Incorrectly 
‘construed. 

In 9:8,9 for “42) "YD NNW sproyiy  WeTAN MID MANLY the LXX. 
has paviev by biny feo xartengar. tyASpneas nr.2. ‘The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre- 
ceding clause, ‘The Massoretic text, however, gives a possible construction and 
‘being the more difficult is to be preferred. Other cases may be found in 4:11,12; 
5:15 and 6:1, also 6:10,11. 

2. ‘The different grouping of letters, as in 4:4, where :195 ‘3199 OY) = 


* Patrologia Latina, Ba. J.P. Migne, Pars, 185. Vol. XXV., p. S04. 
+The Cambridge Bibs for Schools and Colleges. Hosea. Cambridge, 1857, p. 4. 
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LX. 4 82 hate pov dg lorierduevog apes. ‘The LXX. reading suits the context 
Detter in placing 9 80 as to read *QY), of. v. 6. ‘The 5 in the Massoretic text is 
probably from the fst of the following word, and s0 this ease might have been 
considered under Recensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
‘reo translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation. ‘The trans- 
lation of the latter part’ may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
‘ho final Yédh of 13 #9195 was probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 
bo a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
rogalar order would be the reverse, Thus the LKX, becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellhausen® unless such corruption took place before 
‘the translation was made. Ono conjecture by Robertson Smnith,t viz., % "193, 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by Rosenmiilert viz,“ Quos eonjecturae juvant, 
miror, in eam pariter non incidisse, qua legeretur 13 *%93 cum affixo primae 
ers, ingul.sievt contendens adversus me sacerdos, ita ut sensus exoriretur period; 
‘tum populus tuus tum sacotdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur, ‘Si genuine 
floret lectio in Alexandrina versione, videri haeo posset Ist eonjecturae ex parte 
faveri.? 

Tn 6:5 for NY VIN FPYDW/IDY the LXX. has ad +2 noua pow ds gr Ufeketoerars 
tho Pesbitta, Loans foaed yal Hope; the Targum, PO} WHND 19") ‘These 
‘versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person not 
‘the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. .As is evident, this simply 
roguires the 5 to bo joined to the following word; tt is favored by Cheyne and 
others. 

Other cases are the following: For ‘MyM 134, 8:12, th translation in the 
XX. i wife, sat 18 ye aod 2. = YANN = In Tell for WP OND 
YDOM WIN the LEX. has Atyurrov drexadeiro, nad cig ‘Acovplow er. = OMYD 
‘AN TWWANY NIP. In 12 for HAIL the LAX te te mpovnow po ark 
YNYD = NY}, 6:2,8. Ct. also p, 200 for 7:1, 

TV. Tho character of the languages being so different, allowance must be 
‘made for cortain variations due to the gentus of each Innguage; as in the case of 

1. Asyndeton, which occurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
Of. 1:1; 8:1, eto. 

2, Verbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini- 
tive. Of. 1:05 6:11, oto. 

8, Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 
1:2, DN TYN = rece mopelar. Of. also 2:4,05 5:4, ete. 

4, Collectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 
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Hebrew FTTWYT MYT DY — urd wae pion 706 dypet. So also the other collectives 
of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as duaprir for PINION 
4:8; ebppavar Baodaic = IAM 7:3. 

5. Infinitives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre- 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 

6. Peculiarities. 

4, In the translation of 7729/77 1:6, etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read FUQETYD @ participle, or a perfect FHM, since be would prob- 
ably translate in the same way in either case. Thus ih translation seldom gives 
‘any light on such forms. 

», In a western language the expression “ their souls” is preferable to “ their 
soul,” but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He- 
brew iyi) the LXX. has ris yoxte oirar, reading DY'D) perhaps, as do many 
Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suffix to the community 
‘and thus translated in the plural; in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Of. also 9:11, DID) =a! fer airiv p3>= 
apstag iron, eto. 

¢. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its foree farther than in 
the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 
Greek, Such is the ease in 6:8, where DYIID) OWNYT= perk eyo Bron nal 
exon. Noto also the translation of DYNIN NY) DION SANW “THD, 18:14, 
vin, ca fm eps i tec ons ‘Variant airotg for aa 

4, Frequently the term "WWAX is translated as referring to the inhabitants, 
as in 7:11, eto. 

¢ Other Cases. In 2:28 DFT) DIDWITMNY MIN = trauoieones 9 Spang, 
rat airés. Tn Gil FINPAYIYS ='Anctoare raire. 

‘V. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
may easily be detected. Such are the following: 

1. Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 
in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for YFWID) MUDY the LXX. ed lubed pow aad bd 
‘ov, gives the article for the material of which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Of. Lev. 18:47, where 773 occurs with these words; cf. also 2:11, 
‘The translation of the last word of the Verse, *DU/, By fers toe por sabherTop- 
resents tho idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. In 2:17 712999 = 8 
savinara aivic, “which,” as Simson observes, ‘is perhaps not to be emended to 
‘ojyora with Drasius, but explains itself trom the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
‘use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.” 

2 In many places DY seems to bave been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Cf. 4:6; 5:95 7:55 10:14, ets. 


‘Der Prophet Hows. Hamburg und Gotha, 861, p.201. 
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8, There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
dlorived, as in 2:17, where for YPM MMH? the LXX. has davigar oiveow airs, 
pointing the first as an infinitive, which, with the ordinary meaning of MPN, 
oes not make good soso; but te transation isnot so remo as to requite the 
conjecture that they read F1YM (Drusius). ‘The words n thelr frst meanings are 
not so far apart as they seem to be, 777) meaning “to bind” and evveor (owinu) 
“a joining together,” so that though FIN) 1s not translated elsewhere by this 
‘word, it seems probable that itis the form which was before the translator. ‘The 
vocalization, however, may have been FIM a8 Sebik suggests. ‘The LX. take 
{hia verges on of warning and othe trilation of tha phage is more in accord 
ance with the context as thus understood, In 6:12 wy ts translated by rapox# 
and the root from which wy is derived is frequently translated by rapdaoe, 60 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator's intention is 
shown to be right. 

4, There aro other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 
Inexuct, as in 1:0, where dorraceduevor dvrirdfouas for NWN NWA) does not seem 
40 strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators, Wiinsche and Nowack say this translation 
demands the Hthpi'al, but it {s to be remembered that the translator must not: 
be held respousible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla- 
tion nowhere occurs for the Hithpi’s1, It is also to be noted that the same words 
ocour in 1 Kgs. 11:84 for YJMWN NIL, from which Schleusner conjectured 
‘hat the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con- 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read Ni’) 
UNWIN which only involves the change of a ) to an NX; nota difleult change 
‘with the old Hebrew characters. ‘Though the translation itself cannot be sup- 
ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
‘occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of 13 preceded by a negative 
ethaps had some force in affecting the translation, In this case it may be com- 
pared with that of the A. V. In 2:16 the LXX, has év aig értuer airoig for WN 
DD WP, referring WN, with D3 omitted, toy}, to which Hitzig refers 
{baleo, abo otherwise the later part ofthe verde requires some additional expla- 
nation, Nowack takes (WN as an accusative of time. ‘There is no reason for 
supposing that the translator® found Q)3 in the MS.* used. In 8:2 the translation 
of FMIN by iuotacdu is probably based on the same text. Of. the Arabic 
‘gy in the eighth form, However, the translator may have referred it to DW. 





singular, translator, should not be taken as implying that the translation was made by 
‘one person, since this is not knowa, but itis used for sake of convenience. ‘MS. {8 used in the 
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In the difficult Sgurative language of 7:4sqq. the translator seems to have 
found some difficulty, but has given the words fairly, though missing the sense. 
D2 is translated by xéyrer, either dropping on account of the same letter fol- 
Jowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Cf. v. 7): saraxaiuaroe 
for [1)3U” seems to have been taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 
{is missed. In v. 5 2auée for Py does not give the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for 7. In v. 6 dsexaiGneen for }I7P) does not require 
the conjectures that the reading was IF} (Cappelle), TWD (Buxtorf), ete. The 
sense seems to bave been adapted to the Agure. The translation of SN by 
arapsoou is tree also, Cf. the translation of SN by serappée in 1 Sam. 2:85, 

In 12:7 the LXX. tyre for 77) is probably a free translation. ‘Though the 
phrase 53¢ 3" to which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur- 
rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:86, ete., the other is also, as in Ps. 87:34; 27:14, 
nd sults the following "W1p better. 

In 5:8 several words are rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the 
text, but the idea is conveyed; such is the case also in 8:4, but the idea in }5°1977 
and YYi777 is not so well expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fol- 
Towing: \DDN! = isisiyowem 4:85 YD! = xeretinum, 4:10; WON = Oona, 
4275 TID FID = eapnrpbee «2-2, 42185 INDI = deters, 638; YD I= 
bre rbv wbipiov tyarCemov, 8:75 FIND = glrr0¢, 7:85 VD TDW = ketrroas 
FIVOND = wierd (PPM), 8:95 NID? = Heaarrnedpela (2), 
8:75 ADD = Bathor, 9:85 FIDE = bedvceen, 9:16; BION = trepanrwd (1309), 
18; PYDNN = dowtry, 18:5; Sppes = wavthp,* 18:7; ete. 

Vi. ‘There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 
expressions for the sake of clearness or interpretation. ‘They are cases which, if 
retranslated into Hebrew, would require, 

1, An alteration or substitution, as in 4:8, where for the Hebrew ea 
Fig ayittyg the LXX. is al puapndhoera ob ries rig erator arin, ‘Th VE 
being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus 7 WY 5D 
is construed, as the following words, with }. In 4:12 the force of 5 in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
mnould agree, reading 9791931, but this does not suithere. In 9:8,17 the sugixes 
‘are not translated, but in the connection the general term D'77‘N seems to have 
been preferred, though the translator probably found ‘77x in the MS. It the 
Greek nai régo obriv or fonuon, 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p-192, Cf. also DINYBYY = Srembaoray, 9123 OND TW = Sau con, 718, 

2. An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew 3779 9 ‘397 9D) 
YOY, the LXX. is cat épyhpuoy e2jbea airp. arn & dpyept nad xpu0d izolgee, Which 
seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 
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Modern interpreters slgo find diffculty in translating the Hebrew words forllon. 
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‘There is an attempt to convey the idea. But are the people represented as using 
silver which God had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 83, if répy was in the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and itis probably a correction, 

In 42, misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
‘he subject of the verb YD which is translated «/yura ii rie vis, retaining the 
imago of the breaking forth of water, as also the Vulgate in “inundaverunt,”” and 
this probably explains the addition ; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse, 

In 7:1 for the Hobrew JAM “WY BD NID I the LXX. has sai 
sakes xpds cindy elacdetocras, ldtlonoy Ageris tv rp 49 aos. ‘The addition arose 
perhaps from carrying out XY more fully than the verb alone does. (Ct, 9:4, 
‘where the preposition 1s added to convey the idea.) ‘The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preceding, but the initial ) of the following verse was no doubt 
read as a sux to PYAD- 

In G:11 the Hebrew DDN Pry) seems to have deen too general an expres- 
sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS.t perhaps he 
took this form as well as the following PY as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly yi), 5:18, is not expressed in Greek without an object 
1s easlly as in Hebrew, 80 rpésfe 38 supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be seen in the following: TONY = dérdpn evonéCorer, 4:18 
NNDD = oxtyovos dpmpot, 18:85 1)Y) = roedcowen, 14:9} DQUIT] = dvrarodoeor cov (?), 
9:7; varlant, dvroraddowos; OTN = dyarhaeds pov, 11:45 et, 

‘VIL. ‘There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, ete, ‘There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con- 
neoted with such misunderstanding, as in 2:18, where %9y9 = poately. This 
probably arose out of a difficulty in the mind of the translator in not understand 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called 4Y5, or an unwillingness to 
admit it. 

In 18:14 SPD = dior oov, referring to the singular 9° rather than to 
37- 

‘In 11: for tho Hebrew 1335 the LXX. is rd love abe, refering by the 
‘suffix to Israel probably, but this would be their fathers. Cf. Mt. 2:15. Noto also 
‘the suffixes of the frst for the third person in 12:5. 

In 16 FINI] = dreroulow, of. Ter. 4:20; NOWD'= dedoto, 4:55 NOW = 
‘etlomoas, W495 YIN = narnaprog, 147, 

“Biel's Hezopla, Oxford, 816. Vol. TD. Oe 


{Tho “‘plena script” probably was not common {a the MSS. which the translators used, 
(Ot Notes on the Hebrew Teat of the Booka of Samual, p. xxx. 
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2, Wrong Constructions. Closely connected with the preceding is the mis- 
understanding of the word }\D}, 10:5, for which the LXX. reads xafds 
aperispavay airéy, deriving it from F772) with 5, but this construction requires 
“WIND. ‘The uncommon word seems to have caused difficulty. 

In 2:19 for DOWD WY YIP NP) the LXX. is cat obs motos oie bre rd 
‘ninara abrov, taking ‘3 in construction with the verb and translating as in the 
Hiphil. Of. Josh. 28:7; Isa. 48:1. Perhaps they vocalized as Hiph'il, but $7917 
seems well sustained. Cf. Zech. 18:2 

In 6:5 for DYN'DID YMDYM the LXX. has sretipica rebx xpoptrar iude, No 
object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 
“slaying in” or “among the prophets” and read Q3YN2Y3- ‘The received text 
and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism. 

In 11:6 for YF FIND WAY IW AIM the LXX. has xad sethonoe 
bv bowpate bv rate nOdace cirob, aah sartrasoes ty ree aepetv cirot. ‘The first verb 
fs derived from FAyM. and both it and 7D are taken intransitively, while 
Y7D is made to correspond with YY in the first clause and 90 is read 
YD. The translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 
out parallelism. 

In 9:1 59) Oy is translated in the LXX. by rl? eiysatov; in the Vulgate, 
“‘noli exultare.” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that oN is 
not thus used. ‘They may have read 5135 5X, but ef. Job 8:22, which favors 
‘the received text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes D3 the subject of the verb in the translation «=? 
cic iro pepo ropas ain, forthe Hebrew D303 YN YY NN- 

In 6:7 TIP OND FSM, the translation of which! ts wire 8 slow dy 
tsopureg nopapainer. ADV is read DY, qualifying OND. This is a weak 
statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., “thy 
people are as they that strive with the priest,” or the expression in 5:10. 

In 6:8 NN CY NP = she doyosonten pbroua; NT DDYI= by roi 
Aaa ero (atmexion 9), 7:8; “PHY = rob tush, 18:8. 

‘VIII. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis- 
understanding of the text. In many cases a combination of these causes explains 
‘reading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following are instances of such varia- 
tion: 

In 2:4 for the Hebrew FP3O9 API TOM (v5 MIVIYDN ID), the LEX. 
reads xal éfapd ri xopvelay abric tx xpocbrov pow (V. 5 brug dv ixdiew cirfy). Perhaps 
‘he first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 

6 
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text. “DN for TDM; and 135. for FPIHID, the former being much more 
common would naturally be taken in ease of obseurity. 7B in v. 5 was perhaps 
read 13 unless the Greek should read tus 44(2)- Cf. p. 192. 

In 12:16 for the Hebrew DIN OMDN DIYDH the XX. has ddipooe 
“Rppalu xa caplyyce; Variant, insert & before ‘B4peix. Ta this an attempt to render 
the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but altered? ‘The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for DY’D,, but the other is also used. ‘There must: be an alteration or corruption 
here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 itis suggested that the LXX, cfoorre kat uebvoOfoorrar airy, 18 @ double 
translation of 127) 9, belng read once ‘YF, once 41))"? , to which biebjer- 
‘ax corresponds, but this word with ciror Is unparalleled. ‘This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “ conitate xendings” aro 
probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the 
following canon, “ If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic. 
text, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,” judvedfeorrac ofry should be regarded as 
the original reading. ‘This then may be a free translation of 4]5] §Y7}", which 
‘would not be bad in this connection. 

In 14:8 Nepy-y = bru wf frre. In tho unparalleled Hebrew the trans: 
lator seems to’ have found diffeulty, reading $Y 1D perhaps for 59. ‘The 
ifleulty of the expression battles the modern interpreter also, 

In 18: forthe Hebzew [ONY VTP DY ON OY Ty the LX. has 
vio bye alo & Bede nad Rady dyogwerAfoerat, mistaking blame for praise, but such a 
‘sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. A. slight change of con- 
sonants and pointing would admit the Grock reading, vie ON OY PAY 
TpN DWITD OY). 

‘tur eases in whlch a alight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 
following: 6:9 altered to 3) §NYDNFT (NNT WHE FIND may explain the 
XK. al ope oo dp regard lgujes 7d; also 117, Ann yap! oy ust 
for which the LXX. 1s cat 5 6c del +d sla abrod Omydforrau” 83 again, 
DIY TID... PN TWHIDN for tho LAX. ob up Tatas lore... ady Paredd 
Spxorres, With 8:8, Sapa frdzreay compare JINN AIAN, 9:1. ‘The translator 
has not used 719A anywhere; atleast no translation requires it, 18:1, MN] = 
duactyara, perhaps for [| Aramate(?). In 8:7 ¥} seems to have been omitted. 
Grotaorhpia ri fjrermutva, 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist? In 2:8 Ne 
FINI = net avounobofow ras Sd, free ? 
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IX. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con- 
sonants; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have led to confusion. ‘The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or “square” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence itis dificult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
‘used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for NYT the LX. has "otda, Jerome believed this to have been due 
to the inexperience of the translator, using this word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that “Judah” is thus brought into 
consonance with “house of Israel” at the end of the verse. 77)" might also 
‘be confused easily with NYP}, especially the apocopated form 9)Fq?. ‘Thus in 
case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 
tact, find that the context requires {)F1" . 

Instead of WY" (2:14) the LXX. has cic papripur, concerning which Jerome 
observed, “ LXX. posuerunt testimonium, Res et Daleth literarum falsi similitu- 
dine.” This seems probable, since Yodh (?) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for SND MD the LXX. has ix roi oixov rob “TepoBodu ; variant, 
‘Tepofaéa. The latter reading is that of the Alex. and Sin. MSS.; itis also the 
‘one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 5¥9"9N 
‘was read ON3"P through confusion of X and +, perhaps also X and Jy, while 
PVD was translated, Possibly a confusion of Zalmunna with {15vé may have 
led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. ‘The passage in the Hebrew awaits a 
‘satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 PI) "D = aveiyars of the LXX. The reading was probably 5 for 15 
and this the more readily since YM 7 is without an object, unless the reading 
‘was DYM7 as in some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

15 and 14:1 DYN is translated by igowigo. The translator prob- 
ably read OY. Cf. 2:12 and 5:9, where the forms from Oy¥f are translated 
by derivatives of égavifo. It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
‘connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
‘that from the idea of suffering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste, 








‘Davidson's Hebrew Text. London. P. 123. 
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In 7:6 for OMDN the LXX. has “képaiu, which is not easy to explain unless 
‘the reading of the MS. was DFYDN and this was confused with the form OMDN 
{in some way, Perhaps the left foot of 77 was obliterated and then the remain 
ing form and Y6dh were transposed, or ") may have been read for ?, since 
these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters.* Compare also 
Dip for DID, 6:8. 

Tn 11:4 the LXX. has dg parifun dvfpuror in? ris ovaytvar abrob tor the Hebrew 
DIPNY Sy Sy MYDD, reading OY VID and omitting one Dy: this is 
taken asa threat; cf. Isa. 50:6. The context shows it to be wrong. “Aripuror is 
‘used indefinitely, as several time 

In 8:6 b 19 "Iopofh arose probably from confusing 1) with 3 and thus 
1D would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 3 and D, however, are 
very similar in the ld “aquare” characters and may have been confused in 
‘the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following: 
DN =DY 414; OMY =DMI> 759; IW ADM="DyYD pn ss DY 
SOT 9:25 TW = Te 10:11; 1] =D 10:12; w= Sy ros. of. 
avo the more donbtfal DWN = DUM 18; WN = WN 148; 3p = 
ayp 5:12 (of. 18:14 ). 

‘X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of 13 
which is frequently translated oy Sr: and diér: but after a negative by 4244. But 
‘a8 an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain- 
‘ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. ‘The fol 
owing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, ete., will serve 
to show this: 











WIRD = cabde dv, 7:12; Ov rpbmov, 9:18. 
JAN (AN) = dricw generally, but perd rabra, 8:5. 
ub Apa, 12:12; wAgy, 12:0; bros, 4:4(?). 
“TM = b r9 arp, 11:8; JP = Ent rd ard, 2:2. 
ND = ob and ot up frequently ; 4, 6:8. 
41d robro, 4:8, ete. Of. 139 also, 2:8,16, ete. 
permet oT 











+f, Wetthauson's Der Text der Butcher Samuels. Gottingen, 182. Pp. 18 and 16. 





dative general. int, general. 














oy (Oe 1238, ete. 

Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their eguivalenta in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the pecullarl- 
tHes in an even more striking way. 











brag = JR, at yo) 6:8) 

brug dy = TD, 2:5(2) bros wt = 99 (PND 1D) 14:8 
bubrt nat tov =DN VD (9:12) 9D D) (9:16) 

» a5 9 oy 3 (iA; 11:9) 
et eee ye 

wm oo= 3 5 y ox 

pe = 3 b oy on 

rack 3 oy 2 

peré 3 oy yo 
os oy 1D 

ans ng (4:12) =D 

“ = g > yD 

4:8 roiro p poy 2 99 Da (8:10) 
itp JN (12:9) onion (18:4) 

cd DN (9:12) sow (8:7) 


‘the equivalent most frequently used is underscored; in most cases the references tn the 
above table ice. 
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‘Thus the majority of the variations which may be attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
Tt has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indfcate that they should not be used in textual 
study. ‘The eases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or dificulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate differ- 
‘ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
4n the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for different Hebrew 
words, such as dvraneditow for DOW) in 9:8 and 14:8, for Syyh in 4:9; 19:2,14; 
‘and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as 937 = dueydons, 11:4, 
and Ofc, 18:18, which is used for {t93, 9:11, show that the translator, not 
‘always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
1s the sense of a particular passage, 

‘There are also slight traces of local influence in the translation as the prob- 
able reference to jafdouarrela, a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
‘Also a reference to the rites of Venus and other deities in the rereheopioa of 4:14, 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus- 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly bo considered as belonging to it, In accordance with the general dispost- 
tion or tendency of the translator,—his evident faimess of intention 
number of variations unexplained. 











Dovsrrun Casns. 


‘There 1s a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they aro due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to be due to this, In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
sven in the Massorotio text, but at the same time they bear evidenco of having 
‘been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1. No great stress can be laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
fro a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good. 
reading. 

‘In 2:18 the connective xai occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:17 If this difference is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
‘words following WY 9D were adverbial acousatives as Briggs seems to take 
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‘them in the translation, “And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sabbaths and all her festivals." It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Cf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 58:18. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
id not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 

In 18:18 FY "YIN = dsier d¢ recrvéens. It is difficult to determine 
whether de is inserted to relieve the dificulty of the sudden change to the repre- 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
‘MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been 80 exact in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter- 
‘ening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 

An 4:19 DNYNZID =i ror Oroweornpten airar. If this is to be taken as it 
usually is, it isthe only instance of such a plural for 3}. ‘The reading of the 
LXX,, DMYMSIOD, or perhaps with O omitted in order to avoid the repetition 
of the same sound, is better. So Hitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, ete. 

In 10:16, for 99-9 DIY AYY MPD. the LAX, has eirar sovjow spin, 
lvoe rob Tapa. ‘The addition of an NX before FYY and Ty before HN would 
sive the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz, $Nw’ M3 035 AWYN, 
‘which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh? Cf. 10:11; 11:1, ete, Ewald made Yahweh, understood, the 
subject of TY? and SN-F'D accusative of place. However, ssor rov ‘Yopast 
‘may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
house of God the other is generally |} MY - 

Other additions of this nature are cidé int 1:7 (some MSS. have D'DYD))i 
5 6s, B:l, and br, 6:6. 

2, ‘There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for *775N¢ the reading of the LXX. is 
Kipuos & Beds pow et of, requiting ANN TIN MNT, and this carries out the 
parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning, 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 8:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has yorres as an addition. With this the ‘Targum and 
‘the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one catmot say that the differeuce is recensional ; nor of the 
Addition riv Adv jude after =pic xipwr for 7 SN can one say much more, 
‘though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

In 18:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 
ine &2 chpiog 4 Bebg cow & crepedn tiv obpasdy al exiCer rir, ob el xeipee terioay mica ry 
erperiiy rob cbpave, nat ob rapt ox aid rob ropeiectas éview airi ual iy dvfyayén 





any 





“ Manstanie Prophecy. New York, 59. 170; (and) ie inserted. 
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at ix yg Aiyierovx.d. ‘For this Newcome* bas given the following Hebrew, which 
‘ne supposes to have been the basis of the LXX,, viz. 


“pT MNT 13K 

JON ND) ONDw/ OD 

onwin Nay 9D wy 
DAMAN 399 One pon No 
DPD POND Joy 12287 

“ay DIADRY 


‘Tho omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care- 
1essness of the seribes, passing from one 1D3N) to the other. For dvfyaydy he has 
the participle ‘Joy which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 
Greek requires; in Ps. $1:11 the LX, has the form docyayé for OYA. ‘The 
Greek hero requires “PAVYYA though in this place perhaps the participle is 
otter. ‘The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 
the Hebraisms which it contains, ‘The ocurrence of the article in rd» oipavéy and 
‘ta omission in arifev yiv is peculiar. ‘The position of the indirect object: oo. when. 
not emphatio is peouliar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas- 
sage did ocour in the MS, before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet, Sabaism among the Istuelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence cane too late for Hosea’s notice and more- 
‘over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
‘ono of 80 intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such, 
‘simple and passing notice as this. As to dvjyaydv it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12:10, however, it is not: 
0 well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of yc 
Dofore Alyéreev for QMYYID » 12:14; of. 12:10 and 18:4; ded» sudy, 14:8, of. 6:1; 
irobe atter eipn for RMIT 2 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated trom 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist's error in the MS. 
‘trom which the translation was made or is duo toa Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 
addition rat ri rereot rob oipavot nal  épnerd ris yi i perhaps made by a copyist 
{in order to assimilate it to verse 20, but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. ‘There can be no motive on the part of @ copyist for 
the omission in Hebrew. In 8:18, eat fy ‘Acowpowr dxifopra gyorras 18 probably 
taken from 9:3. With the addition nat oi roi éprevoic ric yi (4:8) cf, 2:14,20, 

IL. ‘There was, no doubt, on the part of eatly translators and copyists, a 











* Orsttzal Verton of the Minor Prophets. (In loo.) 
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tendency to make slight additious by way of explanation, ete., but there are also 
omissions which are not 60 readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew DIOND...-DION) MND the LXX. has (2004) 
aideioas aire. 





iv 79 waidetesbas sirots; the Vulgate, “eum corripientur propter 
duas iniquitates suas”; the Peshitta, eaZahaz a2 pity Lic, 
SMNND seems to have been taken wrongly from N13 , but the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. ‘The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been DIDY73 and this in connection with 
“iniquities” (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
‘verb and D°DN} seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed "DN 
{in foree is weak and obscure. 

In 7:14, 15 for DAY PINT IW! NY 179 THD! the LXX. is tra 
eoroae to iol, rind nartoxwa robs Roaxlorar arin, evidently omitting either )7)D? 
or 71D". ‘The translation requires as its basis 3 YOD', very similar to 
the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse are better balanced 
‘without 9 YD". ‘1710? is probably, corruption by repetition of the preceding 
letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 
‘same object, what can 190’ mean in connection with OMY? Probably the 
Dass of the LX. was PHT 38) 3 TID} 

In 4:18 the LXX. jyéroar for 1377 YIN gives no equivalent, but of course 
{ts impossible to give an exact translation and so }3/7 may have been omitted. 
‘It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 
JBI by a copyist. 

Tn 9:14 for DAY JM JAN MD the LAX. bas si deur airei¢; variant, add 
oe airois. JP) $s perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of {M5 it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

TIL. ‘There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, ete., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 
in 12:5, where, for )JNYD OND 9 [IMNN, the LXX. has nai éeHyedy pov, 
ty rp olay "Oy etipoody we, @ strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of step “Ov for ONAN, 
which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
“tendency changes” are said to have been made, such as, NNM'D for NM 
MoM for FIYD; ef. p.211. Elsewhere in the book [NMS is found, but here 
the historical reference demands NSW}. However, one cannot say whether 
this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are probably connected with this. At the end <pir airotr for JY’, a8 Cheyne 

7 ls oovurred in some coflce and seems to have been fn the orignal for anyone, sorting 
Inter to make it agree withthe Hotzew, would cetalaly have inserted the correct trahaltion. 
1 B00 Gelge's Orci und Ceberadnungen der Bb, pp 20-48. Bros, 17. 
* 
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observes, was probably for py. When used of the community the singular 
suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the XX. may have taken it here. 
‘The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has Ses and this 
suits the context better. 

In 188 the Hebrew ts NYI2D DY OPIN): the LX. eat carapéyoras 
airoie duet ortjoce dowd; the Peshitta, bi] —ie2 et] Nacho. Sebdk thinks 
they may have read DDH") or DODN) (the latter, if the person is changed, 
gives the proper consecution in tense, though the form in the text following in 
‘the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as codrdinate with these), 
> before N35 being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 
‘person as establishing the Massoretic text ; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement’ would make the frst 
two and the second two agree, 

In 8:8 for 71977 the LXX. is rv 48v airis; the Peshitta, advo}. Preced- 
ing and following this the third person is used, and such a change is hardly 
justifiable, even in Hosea, where the change is not infrequent. Pu “has: 
‘nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 

In 4:8 for {y/D} the LXX, has ra yoxie airdv; the Peshitta, omasd ; the 
‘Vulgate, “animas eorum ;” Symmachus and Theodotion, t raig yuxalg abrév. 
‘Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read Qy/h) and this is demanded by the 
context. However, ee page 197, Compare also YD = ANDY, note } follow- 
ing, 12:2; I=, 9:2. 

IV. There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
‘speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter- 
‘mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator, There 
may be noted, 

1, Cases of the variation of ‘a word or expression, as in 1:7, where, for the 
Hebrew FTP MZ“), the LXX. has rods é wlode ood, requiring 193°TN) 
AVPIT}, which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 
‘oceur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek olkor may be used, as well as 
the expression here used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There is a 
‘score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional; they may, 
however, be explained as due to the translator's desire for variety of expression, 
as the use of éyeréo for QF? in 2:25 (where, however, the variant é2elu agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the variation in 
21, g ON 12D ODD WON! DENS DY NO DID WON! = sMen aires ob, tabs 
now dig, eAnbhoovrar nad etre} viol ex.3. If exact, the translation of the second verb 
requires NIP! For such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 82:5, where, how- 
ver, tho EXK. im the first passage translates both words by cto, the last by 
soy in both forms, 
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In 8:4 for FIBYD the LXX. is sewarrapiow = MIMD. SebsK explains the 
variation as due to the confusion of letters, } for ¥ and fy for ;], or as a 
“tendency change.” This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
“Phe effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word 7133y1)—sacred stone images which served 
as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen- 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah,—into 
FBND.™ The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 8:2 with 1 Kgs, 16:82 
that 773¥09 is the original in the latter; he also observes that the verb DY 
oes not well apply to [73RD but to IYI; ef. Deut. 16:22. 

‘The peculiar translation of CYST TDN by the LAX. teparea ob82 sfhun, 
may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken J)DN in its asual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 
‘asthe insignia of priesthood, aud connected with this the Urim and ‘Thummim 
‘which dog represents elsewhere (Thummim, Deut. 38:8; Urim, Num. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of ODM as giving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 FYMDD 'DIN = LXX. Hd «tod. FMD is here taken in the bad 
sense and so Cheyne’s citation of Ps. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
TIYN, hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for YP in 4:12 
and possibly occurred here. Ilowever, 7])D is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew NOM the LXX. ts jpermuéva, requiring OTN), 
and this is better than the repetition of $tF/> which may be a corruption from 
BANK). 

In ti 
12:5. 

2, Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 6:2 for NYD9 TOV YN PPT Oey TOMA the LXX. is oo dy 
petovres riv Ofpav xarémugav. iyd G2 madewris ipte; the Peshitta, op Seg pay? Ipye 
Ash Ip] co bl Las. ‘The Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 
to look with favor on the versions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which carry on the 
figure of the preceding verse. But it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings. iypciw occurs twice for “WY, though ‘Trommiust gives 
FIN} for this word in Job 10:16, while in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for Mp. 
‘With only these few and doubtful cases one caunot easily find what was the basis 
here. 6fpa is usually the translation of “}¥, cf. Gen. 25:28; and it seems 











AYBW = LXX. cic sp ponle = PIO; ef. v.200, for SN-MMD, 





* Doctrine of Sacred Seripture. New York. Vol.T. p. 70. 
+ Concordantiae Graeeos ta Septuoginta, ce. Auwsterdam 118, p. 18. 
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probable that “}y¥ (ef. Peshitta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by @peiv. Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con- 
struction here is unexpected. ‘The variation may be explained, though unsatis- 
tactorily, by the confusion of letters, *Y = wf, T= >] and O for , OMPM(?), 
DI =D)D>. It is easter, however, with Sebik to suppose a confusion of 
sound in which OMY = DYDLT. ‘The MSS. seem to have been obscure here, 
Compare that preceding, viz., at the end of ch. 4; of. p. 214. 

In 9:18 for the Hebrew [NID MAM NYY the LX. has ee Oper woptornear 
ra réxoa airay, sinaplifying the difficult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera- 
tion, giving fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
oto, and ag the reading involves the unexpected change from Q77'95 in the first 
part to 195 in the second, also the use of “PY in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere s0 far as Ihave been able to learn, it may be due to the trans- 
lator. ‘The form MYM = (AIM in this reading. 

In 0:7 for the Hebrew NDI ONN ONL IT the LXX. has cat 
caxwbhoeras LopaiA dorep 6 xpopiirnc x.r.a, The difficulty of the Massoretic text ren- 
ers the trauslation doubtful, ‘The LXX, seems not to have had 4*x¢ and this 
ray be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as SN 
js frequently translated by xexév it may be contained in xaxwijeera:, which requires 
()YTY for ATP. NYDIT In this reading would be NIJ. Tho idea then is 
‘hat at that time Israel will be humiliated as the prophet is now. ‘The last clause 
of the verse is probably altered to render the verb conformable with the previous 

IY. txAndivty for 7737 Js better syntax than the A.V.. viz., "great hat 
According to the reoetved reading of this verse, as Cheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are referred to, in what senso is )3/" used ? 

In 114 for the Hebrew §3) NP: 91918 YON DN) the LX. has nad leysre- 
youae mds airéy, dvvfoonas arg xr. ‘Tho peculiar form 45) may have misled 
the translator, and even if it comes from 554% an object would be expected, ‘This 
and the fact that 5 at the beginning of the following verse is inconsistent with 
8:18; 9:8,6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con- 
‘tradiots himself, favors the reading y9 which interchange with NX is not infre- 
quent in the 97) and 37D, and this with 515998 is no more dificalt than the 
peouliar use of the word. ‘erysityquax may be a free translation of WN or 
DYDN). ‘The misooncer ¥mn of the preceding part of tho verse (ct p. 204) is 
shown here also, but this does not greatly affeot it for the purpose here considered. 

In Gill for YY the JAXX, has céy yaraiov = NYY , which is frequently trans- 
lated by sérauos IE YY were the form the article would be expected. ‘The 
Prophets and Prophesy x Ieaal. London, 16%. 368 


+ Geiger, Ureehrft und Dederaetoungen, p. 4, rogards paraloy aa a freo translation of f¥ 
(Yulgato), whtoh was changed to 1¥ on account of offenstvenees. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of 19N) are the 
same as the last letters of NYyy (Secker). 

In 98 for the Hebrew Q¥D DDN DA the LXX. has xargecroer "Bgpalye 
Alyerrov and this carries out the contrast with the fist part of the verse very well, 
Dut possibly itis a confusion of * for } since the conjunction would be expected 
here. Of. also 14:8, 19¢ = xabotera: = 33) (2). 

In TL NDAD = "Be v9 ida! ne = NTI (2)- Cf. 6:11. 

'V. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 
letters and words as in 8:18, where, for YOON WD INP IIA Nr, the 
XK. has dir dv Bicosr Oooian xad géyucr spte. ‘The Hebrew is peculiar and dif- 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in difficult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 
the Hebrew at the basis of it was, WD YODN’ MDI IND ON *D, which gives 
the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this. 
93/7377 looks very much like a pecullar repetition of the letters in 773? slightly 
altered, viz., 7] for []. For the use of DN %D of. 9:12 (LXX.); of. also 19 D3, 
118. 

In 6:8 for the Hebrew PAN TTA WAP'IDD the LXX. has xpdvor nad dyer 
iy and this order requires ) WAPHDY FAY, taking AY as a noun 
asthe A.V. also. The arrangement id then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
Dut the usual order may be taken becanse the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew Sy 9 yD the LXX. bas axeorpépreay eis obdty; 
the Peshitta, opie JX Ns anond). ‘These versions give little help here ; they 
seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., NO Sy, unless 
the sense is “to the not high one,” “no god” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case 4 would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 
‘Williams’ conjecture, Sy ,* is also impossible. 

Tn 18:10 for the Hebrew NYDN JID ITN the LX. has wb & pasdeis oov 
obrog; which is a fair translation, taking 7X as an interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters + and (7 have been transposed, the original being [YN , 
‘and this is confirmed by NYDN , which would naturally follow PN as an enclitic, 
but is peculiar after ‘MN. The form ‘NX would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in y. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v.14 were probably fT'X also. So 
‘the versions in 18:10. 

In 18:16 there is clearly a transposition of letters, YN for TYAN, but 
amiss. 








RECENSIONAL VARIATIONS. 


‘There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con- 
sidered. ‘These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 


he Hebrew Proptata. London, 188. In ooo. 
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supposing the translator to have used a MS. differing somewhat from the MSS. 
‘underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this, ‘There may be noted, 

L. Additions. 

a 4:17 for Y-P3F7 the LAX. bas oper dovrgexdviada, Nowack and Simson 
regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding OYDYY , but as 
‘Bwald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, “And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, ¥. 19.” 
‘The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirteal. 
‘This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz, ‘the scandal giveth him restora- 
tion.” ‘He supposes some such word as ‘9)y/91) to have dropped out of the text 
nd yooalizes FY]. It seems better, however, to vocalize ZIT, which ts 
used of the setting up of idols (of. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(2 DNNW/DD as object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, Ephraim és 
Joined to ols, he hath set a stambling-block for Mimsef. ‘Phe last clause then ear- 
les out the iden preceding and gives good parallelism ; note also the connection 
‘with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for 79ND [VP IM) YIN the LXX. has jimysar dryiav tx 
govsyueror abrig, By the addition of a letter (St) and a change of pointing, a vari- 
‘ant, and in this ease a much better reading, is obtained. ‘The MSS, underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to havo been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the Inst verses of this cbapter as 
‘well as the opening of the next chapter indicate, ‘The Hebrew of this clause is 
cortainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained, Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
Dasis gives a form susceptible of a good translation: he suggests -9YN329 with 
tho translation “‘sle Heben Schande meh als thre Ehre.”” Cheyne favors this cor- 
rection, referring }}NQ} to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Cr. Zech. 1 
‘He would then translate “they love infamy rather than her Hzcellency.” ‘The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

IL, ‘There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
‘and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:28 for the Hebrew DIDWIT NN TAYN ANT ONT MY the LXX. 
Iaas Ayer nips texoboouat ry oipavd. ‘The first AYN occurs unexpectedly here 
in the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
‘aot his tendeney to omit. 

In 83 for SNTWM TP MN YpyP % the LAX. has ind replforas ‘0 
eds tyroequty ce. ONY? occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 
the following verse; a copyist’s error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 





* Stuaten und Kritden, 1810, P.6It. 
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In 14:8 for the Hebrew 1})MDe DD Dw’) the LXX. bas xal dvraro- 
sboopey xapwiv xedtev judv. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 
change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew. The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the LXX., 
‘and restoration of the text underlying it, will show to be incorrect readings. The 
‘Proposal of Newcome to read 5 after the LXX. relieves the difficulty and 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 13:15, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 57:19, This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa, 
57:19, and 31) is not translated by sspré. ‘The Peshitta also, departing from 
the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading "Q. ‘The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
‘what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, ‘For this end I conceive that 
apré¢ here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that sépmuya or xdprooi is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering, which usually the Rabbins 
tell us were some of them called IIIB) J"), the xaprée or summer fruit of the 
altar, 8 were such free-will offerings, they say, called; because they were to the 
altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet.’* 

IIL. ‘There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num- 
ber, etc. ‘The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for NOM WN PY > WO! ND WHY 9D the LXX. has dover 
ol révos airob obx eipebheovras air, &i dduwios Bs quaprer. When Yt is used of dis- 
covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person; but it is often used with 

in the sense “to suffice,” and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
‘suffix of the third person for the first in *}}'. Thus Cheyne, “(but) all his 
Profits will not suffice for (i. ¢., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred,’” 
reading NOM “WA [YD WD’ NP WH 9D; but this ts a rather foreed 
meaning, (to expiate?), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading 19 for 
% and putting the preposition yy (ct. 9:16) before Py? thus it would ‘read 
NOM TWN NY OY YD WD! ND YI ID, Le. ald hés profits will not sufice 
him because of the guilt which he has incurred. This gives the same connection with 
the next verse as the reading suggested by Chepne as it also gets “rid of the 
‘unnatural distinction supposed above between ‘iniquity’ and ‘sin.’ 

In 11:8 for PNY OY OND DMDND NIN wDIN) the LAX. has sei 
bye owerédica rev "Bypaiy, évtapor aizdv txt rev Boa zion’ pow; the Vulgate, “ portabam 
0s in bracheis meis”; the Peshitta, ss; Ss oi} ASaco soysls 4;<) ble- 
Ot the peculiar forms *HI7H and DMP one cannot say much except to note 
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‘tat the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, atleast, that the Hebrew 
‘was followed, and go the following may be relied upon as accurate. owerétvea is 
evidently an effort to translate the root 43>), though influenced by the concep- 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to “attem- 
perare pedem.”* ‘The form QAP), however, is anomalous and according to the 
‘translations was at least taken as the equivalentof YMA , and this must have 
been the original since QPP cannot be explained as an infinitive or particlple, At 
all events tho translation “taking them by their arms,” A.Y., is contrary to the 
use of SY and it also involves the ditculty already mentioned, while “he took 
them on his arms” (R.V. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Cheyne, Nowack and 
otners, to read ‘MYTH OY (PDIMPY, “I took them up in my arms.” Of, 
RYV., also Isa. 68:9. 

In 2118 for the Hebrew  *NWPN NY IWAN INN the LX, has xciéoes 
ye forboth ; the Vulgate, “ voeabit me,” for both ; the Pesbitta, wise for both. 
‘The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits ¥ after the 
fist verb, though two codices have it:t ‘The LXX,, as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
precoding and following. ‘The Vulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX,, is eon- 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 6:8, where, for ODN NV MY 19 
SHOWN NID the LXX. has dire vin Hferdpvevoey "Bypaiy, ud "Topafh; the 
Poshitta, Nalpite] e24Zlo soups] as] Leary Sg-t05 the Vulgate, “quia nuno 
forntcatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel”; the Targum, 139 JJ) "NX 
ONY) OD ADNADN DMN N'Z. It would seem that the persons should 
‘gree, and the third person of the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also ONIN = xarow ot, 2:20. 

IV. Finally soveral substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
‘they are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 18:9 for the Hebrew HY 12 19 ONLY Ne the LXX. has 
7H Siaptoph ov "Topair ric fonder; the Peshitta, yi,S2 aise. Sebbk supposes 13) 
may have come from %f5$ (Cappelle). 15 may have come rom ¥~) ot 5} also, for 
the EXX. and Peshitta must have read “]>Y}/9 1) and that this isa better read- 
{ng than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
‘well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
reooived reading. Cf. B.V. Cheyne retains 19, reading $FHY!9 1D 1D, “He 
hath destroyed thes, © Israel; yea who is thy help?” However, there is no 








* Commentartet Notas Ortieas, Amsterdam, 180, p88. 
$Me Hebrew Text, p18. 
Bo also Driver in an incidental not, p, xvi. 
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reason for its omission by the translator. The conjecture of Houbigant* and 
others after him, viz., [JM is unnecessary since the construction with 3 is 
good. Of. Nah. 8:9; Pss. 118:7 and 85:2. Of course the translation of ne 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

In 18:5 for the Hebrew “PNY 3X the LXX. has dd tojaode ot; the 
Peshitta, ydass [3]. Here, as Sebak well points out, “NYY sults the fol- 
lowing 7271 as well as the next verse better. “7 and“) are readily confused ; 
note also the * of 138 which might easily be repeated. The Targum gives a free 
yendering in [PINY MPDID NN, but it shows the sense demanded here. 

In 18:6 for ND’ OAN PD NWT "D the LXX. has drs obrop dvqyooy 
‘dseagen dueoreiet; the Vulgate, “Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, ete.”; the Peshitta, 
sess ewopad. ‘These versions require “W5) instead of NID’, for it is not 
probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic sy. This then 
‘becomes a reference to the separation between Judah aud Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14, 

In 6:8 for the Hebrew ]12933 “PANN the LXX. has flora feoupiv. Here 
again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. [DPD “TIN is at once clear and forcible in 
‘this connection. Cf. the translation of Vf] , 11:10,11. Cheyne’s translation of 
this is good, viz., “Benjamin is distraught.” For the conjecture of Meier,t viz., 
DVINN,, I fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 
the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Of. Judg. 6:14. 

In 18:2 for the Hebrew D'I¥Y ONIN (3 in some texts) the LXX. has 
rar'tinéva edéiov; the Vulgate, “quasi similitudinem idolorum”; the Targum, 
}MMW!ID (NA|ID NIND pA NDPY). These versions require the 
Yeading OYIYY MINI, which indicates that there was no art then in the 
‘manufacture of such images (Cheyne) 

In 2:11 for MYDD> the LXX. has ro6 i) xadérreo, which requires MIDDD, 
as this {s the usual method of translation of the infinitive with 1%. Commenta- 
tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the 5 as that of purpose, but an 
cllipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 
force! If referred to the nouns as $}}D3'7 must be, another pointing of the con- 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., MID. Cf. 
Ezek. 1:11,28, ete. However, the reading {D329 is the one expected from the 
context. 

In 5:7 for ust the LXX. has ipvsify. Kuinoel’s conjecture 27M (cited 
by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained s0 as to 
harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of *) 
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and J, but YF is not translated by épw{fn in the LXX., though this is not 
decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was IDM. Cf. Joel 1:4 
(EXX,), ‘The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. It yh, 
is taken in the sense of month, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtable observes, “The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
Which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting what is done by other 
‘agents in it. 

In 4218 for DNID “ID the LXX.1s ypéree xavavoiog. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the translation of the LX, arose from the reading D'N2D 
‘and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Canaanites, but this again is due to & 
‘theory. Only on the supposition that the MS, underlying the translation diftered 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretio text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX,, viz., “it attached iteef in close friendship to the Canaanites; in 
‘hich ease we should have to read 7935 “ID (comp. "ID)3), and the sense would 
not be bad in this connection as well as suitable to the words in 12:8, if only 
[YD were not so very unlike he letters DARD.” ‘Theory then is al tat is 
‘Against the reading of theLXX. "1D (-7D}) is not 6o translated in the LXX., but 
‘was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. “3 is the word most com- 
‘monly 40 translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for DMV F919 NWIDD WY! HoN") the LX. i wad kordores pphy 
roi xoiew facidéa xa dporras. Bwald’s rendering’ of the Hebrew, ‘cease a little” 
(pointing s97")) and “sorrow a little” (A.¥.), are both open to Nowack's ques- 
tion, Why a tiie?t Nor is the reading given by Simson, Wiinsohe, ete., better, 
viz, “in alittle, te.” What usage is this? tyr) in 1:4, cited by Nownck, is 
Aifferent. Nor yet that of Hiteig, Keil,t R-V., ete., “they shall begin to be 
Aiminished” (reading HYD as inf. or “ndject. verb”). Cheyne well asks, “Why 
“begin”? None of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 
fs with Cheyne to tum to the LXX. which reads Jn MYDD wD YON 
DID, possibly 49F7) as Ewald read, may be retained; the rendering would be 
“that they may couse for a title from anointing a king and princes.” ‘Tho reading 
“king and princes” is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions : it is 
confirmed also in the following eltations by Reuss, viz., ch. 8:4; 7:5; 8:4 and 
18:10, where “king” and princes” are thus associated. 

1 8:2 for tho Hebrew DP IN) DVL “Woh the LX. nas nat yontp 

+ Bit Commentary. London. 898. Vol. Vy po. 
4 Der Prophat Howe, Berlin, 188, p. 1. 
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sin wx vif vou; never uxipo for “IND, a8 Gesenius and a number of com- 
mentators give it, so far as T have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the “lethech ;” but this fails to 
account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As 119 is one of the drof 
Aeydueve and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
‘which, as Cheyne observes, ‘in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very difficult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus- 
Piclon is cast on the Hebrew word. yéjup is used as often for “YM as for DY ,* 
and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or some 
aid in explaining the variation might be derived from it. ciov for OUP might 
‘be explained from the use of barley to make wine. Compare also the plural of 
oh in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusuer, “Sed mihi DY) legisse 
videntur.” 

No explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters it he dia not find it in the MS. before him? Newoome supposed 
that Gidanos, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. ‘This change, however, would not have occurred long 
dofore the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
‘was used also by Aristophanes; moreover there is another word, 2fmdor, which is 
Just as likely to have come from but it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 
and Herodotus. It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perbaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 
Sehilcles—a very easy confusion with the different arrangement of the con- 
sonants in the Greek words. ‘The former was used for meal, ete., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. ‘There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., Acdix &2, dp iv rp ‘one 76 popiry elpnras, 
drt yuobociyrs inavrg Uubte epiBin ty vreypbgocs 82, yhyop xpibin, 7d arb dot blxa 
yap nal wévre née oquaivorcas oirout Shows that he regarded the “lethech” and the 
homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of - 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the “Jethech ” corresponding to the latter. 
‘This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that 24éce was an explanation of yup. In the editor's discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, vir.. “Et conduxi eam gomor 
hordei et semi-gomor hordet et nevel vini.”” ‘This combines the two readings, but 
affords no light on the question considered, except in. showing that the texts of 

“Driver, however, gives & number of instances showing y to bo the transliteration of 
(& 8), vo. 5208. 

+ Patrotota Grace, eted by J.P. Migne. Paris, 1658. Vol. XIII, pp. 27% £8. 
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‘the versions have been tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 
bb, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satistactory as the received reading. 

‘The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would bave a value of fitteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:82, is simply 
arbitrary, Lt rests upon the following uncertainties: the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, 8) JN9; the reason for the amount being (1) the price ofa slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. ‘The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Ct. 1 Sam, 25:18; I Sam, 16:1, An offering might also have been contemplated, 
et, I Sam. 1:24; perhaps a jealousy offering, of. Num. 6. 
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‘Thus st is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX., most of 
‘these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt- 
ful, but such cases are neatly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 
these for critical purposes. ‘The fact also that the translator's aim was to pro- 
duce a translation for the use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 
text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
‘the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
‘attributed. Yet the falmess and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 
‘astonishing; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. trom 
‘which the translation was made, 

‘The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
‘Hebrow is remarkable. In ch. 1:0 the translation «ai dy obx esl {udy, shows that 
if D/AOND has dropped out of the text, as many suppose, it must have been 
before the LAX. was translated, Many other passages showing that the LXX, is 
‘a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
‘such a translation to end with this? So, many treat it, An example may sufice 
to show how the translations of the LXX, are usually treated, viz.,in ch, 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is MIM? MN NY as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 
in the Babylonian codex the reading is A" IN 1D MY. Now it our He- 
brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 
who regard the LXX, as of no value, would haye found here a false translation 
of the LXX,, supporting the text by the Vulgate, “‘seies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
Aifferent readings in the Hebrew MSS., as there are in this case, ‘This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the vatiations, by those who hold that 
‘here were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has been the aim to explain all the variations 
‘which can fairly be attributed to the translation as due to this. But after one has 
studied the character of these variations, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and bas noted the general tendency of the 
‘translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
‘translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. ‘There are still other variations, how- 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. ‘These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
‘would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

‘The peculiar addition in ch. 18:4 may be thought to reflect on the character 
of the MS, used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
‘and it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the New Testament. It seems of great importance there- 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
‘supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

‘It seems strange that the American Revisers, otherwise less conservative 
‘than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
‘be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; itis to close one’s eyes to the light. 





NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS 1,-XXXL* 
‘By Bexsamiy W. BACON, 
Oswego, N.Y. 





In the so-called Urgeschichte, Gen, 1-241, the analysis of Budde,t if taken 
with a grain of salt derived trom Kuenen,t seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one, If the poetic structure discovered by Prof, Briggs# in Gen, 1. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 
him, but worked over and incorporated trom J2, For elsewhere in the priestly 
Aocument there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or strue- 
ture, A further bit of evidence in favor of Buddo’s J2 (considered by him to have 
‘employed Elohim previous to Gon. rv. 26—cf. ver 25) may be derived from Deut. 
1. 824qq., where indeed Blohim in 88sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God; but not in ver. 82, Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of , is a retained peculiarity of the source, and 80 
Also in 884q. ‘There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
Accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic J? in Gen. 1 

In Gen, vi. 4 regard the first two clauses J5-7INN... DIT as due to 
supplementary redaction in place of a simple, > 177"), an interpolation intended 
to explain the Nephitim of Num. xnr. 88, But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim, but of Gibborim, for the identifying of whom with the 
‘Nephilimm there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class from the Nephilim, and by no means necessarily of gigantic 
stature. Cf. x. Ssqq. with Num, xrrt, 98, In the latter passage the Nephilim 
appear to be K's parallel to J°s deni-Anak of vs. 22,82, At least there can be no 
certainty that any mention of Nephilim occurs in J, and the superfluity if not the 
Aisagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against i 

‘When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 
“— took to wife — and — went in unto— and she (they) bare a child 
(children) unto him ” (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 











+ A series of skatohos prolintnary to tho author's new analysis of Gon, 1-Bx. xx. in Bet 
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or children, Cf. ry. 125; Xxxvi. 26q., ete. He does not interrupt or antici- 
pate this natural order by inserting in advance what the child is going to be after 
it is bom, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly. Read now v1. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 8 (according to 
Budde displaced from after 11. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
Ver. 4, inserting a simple } after TWN, or WWD "7", and we have just what 
‘J uniformly writes in such cases: “The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
‘them ; the same were the Gibborim which were of old, the men of renown.” 


Kantzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. 1b is probably from J2, 
‘and argue thence that rx. 188q.=R. Insert, however, x. 1b between rx. 19a 
‘and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From vs. §,18,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in J? the sons of Ham were 
‘a trind, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


For the analysis of ch. xv. see HEBRAICA, Vit. 1, 


Chapters xx.-xx1r, are admitted by all eritics to have undergone harmonistic 
treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch. xv. where E's natrative is first 
introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (ef. vs. 6b,178q), but in ch. 
XxX the substance of Xxv1. 12-25 (J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 
‘appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 
differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvz. It has repeatedly been remarked, 
however, that portions of the last verses (92b,83) do not fit this narrative, Yah- 
‘web, ver. 88, might be explained as a scribal alteration, Not so, however, 82, 
‘which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 
Abimelech and Phicol have come away from thelr own land. ‘This is in accord 
with xxvr. 260q., but not with xx. 15; xx1. 22sq. and 34. ‘The subject of the 
verbs in ver. 83 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 82b sq. to Ris a mere 
subterfuge; there is no motive for interpolation. ‘To the above objections to $2b, 
488 in their present position I will add that $1 and 82a are equally inappropriate. 
‘The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon /3Yy in the sense of “ seven.” 
Abraham obtains the well for “ value received,” and in token hereof should name 
it  Wellof the Seven,” otherwise the “seven” lambs are not the “ witness” they 
are intended to be (ver. 80). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the well of the seven but “ the Well of the Oath, 


“Die Genera, p 1, notes 28 and 3. 
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because there they sware both of them,” it leaves the expected etymology from 
YDY “soven” hanging in mid-air, Ver. 82a again is here a mere repeti- 
Yion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 288qq. we have 
passed on to a new theme. Finally the form of ver. 81 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. ‘The remedy for allthis isa simple transposition of vs, 81-88 into the place 
of XXVE 98, and of XXV1, $8 into this place. ‘The missing subject of ver. 88 is 
‘therefore Isaac; the play upon “ sware,” ver. 81, finds its necessary antecedent in 
XVI. 81; the returning into the land of the Philistines finds its condition prece- 
ent in xxv1, 26; the “calling on the name ot Yahvreh,” ver, 88, and the 13-597 
‘ny), ver. 81, find thetr explanation in the fact that these verses aro taken from 
the J version of the Beersheba-saga, On the other hand xx¥1. 88 correspondingly 
‘Ata, both in style and content, with equal exactness between 2x1. 80 and 84, 





‘With regard to ch, xxi1. I have only possibilities to suggest, Ver. 14 is 
‘universally acknowledged to have suffered alteration, and “Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 
course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology, “Yahweh,” v. 11, 
‘and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, v8. 15-18, aro of course 
ue also to the Jehovistio redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the Umdew- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone, Nevertheless it is certain that the altera- 
ton of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superdotal ; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
trom the stem ;JN and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured, 
‘Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 
Purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 
manufacturing an etymology for “Moriah” he surely would have made a better 
fit than Fahveh-yireh, a lucus a non ucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that bis work was mainly a mere alter~ 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (ef. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of B's well-known Mount of God where “he is seen” by Moses and the 
people, Ex. 1m, 6; Xxrv. 11; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs, x1x. 18 
(cf, Ex. 10. 6) ‘The transformation to “Mount of Yahweh” then immediately 
suggested “Moriah” (Ex. xv. 17), in place of the name of a Tand which must 
originally have stood in ver. 2 

‘What then was this “land” where the ‘mount of God” was? Assuredly 
“the land of the Negeb,” Gen, xxrv, 62; Num, xr. 29. 

For a long time, mistaking the origin of “Moriah” for a phonetic modifica- 
tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh, x1. 6 (J), Judg. vr. 1, or with 
MONIT, but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
bo called a “land,” whereas ‘Iand of the Amorite” is too general, and ‘land of 
‘Hamor” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 


*Tuspect thatthe number 40 tn xrx. 8 has been conformed to Rx. x. 28, 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the “hill 
countzy of the Amorites” is worse than “carrying coals to Neweastle.” Not s0 
if Abraham joumeyed southward to the “Mount of God.”” ‘The graphic imagina- 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern Neged. Else why does he speak of the wood atall? It he simply 
id not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, ‘call the name of 
‘that place”? for the characteristic form of the halt verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8 which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from AN, and of 14b, which with 
the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, T would suggest 
fs possible, Zl-roi, and that we have—or should have—here E's parallel to the 
otymology of J in xvi. 18, ‘True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 
of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself," 
‘whose name is agcouuted for, But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“ the place” or “ the pillar” HU-Bethel, or Bl-Hlohat-Ierael (et. xxx111.20; xxxv. 
7), Lventure therefore to think that @ may have written in ver.14, “So Abraham 
called the name of that place Hl-roi ; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided.” 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb neat Beerahat-rol. A priort this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
B's setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, ef. xxv, 11b (J). My analy- 
sis of Bzodus leads mo to the beliet that Sinaf (J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
{identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ” (from Oush) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh trom Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “between Kadesh and Bered,” “in the 
way to Shur,” xvx.7,14, We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribab, Kadesh, Repbidim and Horeb, in Ex. xvit.; Num. xx., 
eto.; and why Amalek who “dwelt in the land of the Neged,” Num. x1. 29, 
should come to attack Israel there, Abraham’s three days’ joumey from Beer- 
sheba, xx1r. 4, agrees also with-Hagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xix. 8. But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
‘of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 
travel. 

Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “Bibles within the 


‘+ pypom in the pregnant sense, “the (ncred) place.” 

‘Doubtless the sonse of the saying was that of the margin, R.V.,“He shall be seen" of. 
xv1. 18 and the conjeotural roading ot Wall, Comp. a. Hex); but X natacally preters «leat 
‘anthropomorphic sense and interprets aa ver. 8 requires. 
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Bible” (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Journal of Bibl. Lit., x. sqq., on “JE in the Middle Books.” It the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
bo thrown upon 1s whole narrative of the Exodus“ Horeb, the mount of God,” 
‘Ex. mt 1, will reoeive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the original scene of Gen, xxn., 
Jedenfalls cine berihmte Menschenopferstdtt, will perhaps find satisfaction, 


For the analysis of ch. xxvrt. s¢0 HEBRAICA, VII. 2. 


In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of ch. xxvur, 
and Xxrx, 1-14, Kuenen’s objections to xxvim. 18-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, a8 T conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
‘the connection of xxxv. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver, 
14, YD"D3, PAD, ANDY, and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 
not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming, ver. 19, speak strongly for 
‘J. On the other hand, ver. 15 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautesch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxx, 18; xxxv. 8) B's, 
‘The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment xx xv, 14 still remains, is thus removed. P had 
‘then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and 80 Hos. x1. 6 (4) 

‘The division of Kautaseh and Socin in xxrx, 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 
‘man’s, Of. Gen. 1, 28. 





Norte of the analyses of JE in the latter part of obs, xxx, and xxxr, are 
acknowledged to be completely satistactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In oh. xx, vs, 82 and 88 are, as Wellhauison points out (Jahrb, f. D. 
Th. xxx, 428894.) in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol- 
lows. ‘The sense of ver. 81 is unmistakably this (of, Dillman, Gonesis®, p. 841), 
“Thou shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci 
‘ted are bor, they shall be mine” (ver. 896q.). In ver. 82 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (“it shall be my 
hire”), ‘The sense of the last clause of ver82 is not to be obliterated by connect- 
ing it with ver, 88 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (ct. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 125), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 88 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
‘82 (both have the phrase speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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‘the sheep”; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with xxx1. 
8a, which must be the ultimate determinator of what E had. Vs. 82 and 88 taken, 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as x21. 8 says, 
“the speckled”; and Laban may see for himself when he comes “to-morrow” or 
“in the future” that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.” ‘This agrees 
neither with 81 (“thou shalt not give me aught”) nor with 85 (Zaban separates 
‘he flock), but itis self-consistent and agrees with xxxr. 8 We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 825q. as E's. 

‘Vs. 94-86 aro then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance, to prevent intercourse 
dotween the herds; quite a different matter from Jacob's mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Vs. 87 and 88a again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s canning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. ‘There is not only the 
fmmediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with $4-86, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob's part is con- 
trary to 2's representation ; for in E Jacob's position is that of injured innocence, 
God interposes on his behalf and “suffers not Laban to burt him’ (xxxr. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the OF UX of XXv. 27, “the man of simple integeity.”” 
But 88, from MYND, ‘in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E's duplicate 
of 88a and 80 (J). favor 4 (3) we have “in the gutters” simply, to which Be 
‘has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
DIDI, “gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the Inst 
clause of ver. 38 compared with the first of ver. 89. ‘The latter verso is clearly 
‘connected with Js account (ver. 87) of Jacob’s trick. Vs. 41 and 42 are also 
‘manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
‘white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny ; henee, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis- 
eriminately with the white (Heb. 135 laban) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author's eyes) surer 
‘means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
‘when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Ver. 48 also is cleatly J's not only on account of 

and FMD but from the connection with xxx. 4sq. Only the middle 
clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
‘How indeed is Jacob to set the faces of the flocks” in any given direction ? and 
‘what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour- 
ney off? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method? The answer is, The middle clanse of 
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‘ver. 40 belongs to B; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
“speckled and spotted” (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor “the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted” (J), but “the ringstraked and all the black” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement, Ct. xxx1. 8b). ‘Thus the fragments of B in ch, xxx. 
agree with the résumé of the story in xxx1. Tagg. E related a changing of 
‘Tacob’s wages with the final result that not merely “the stronger were Jacob's 
and the feebler Laban’s,” ver. 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob's, 
xxx. 9 (B), Laban assigned him the speckled; then God caused all the flock to 
Dear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was xing- 
straked, Jnoob's effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another “ at the watering-troughs” where it could easily be 
done (88b,40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxxz. 1-18, 
‘The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 8,10,12. 
‘Vs. 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter 2's (cf. ver. 6), 
‘Ver. 8 is referred to by xixu. 9, but this latter is iteelt an interpolated passage, 
‘and ver, 8 is excluded by ver. 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return, A. 
Aidactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction, Ver. 19 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 18 and is in the highest degree malapropos. ‘The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances ; 
“ringstraked ” at one time, “ speckled and grisled” at another. ‘The matter may 
‘perhaps have been derived from H's story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be due to didactic interpolation. ‘The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is indisputably H's; but the middle clause of ver. 21 is anew beginning, dupli- 
cating the frst clause, and 26a is a more remarkable doubletof 28b. Ver. 25b too 
comes in t00 Inte after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 28, but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy fight of Jacob (ver. 26,  didst steal my heart; v. 27,  didat steal me”). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag- 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of " the mountain” 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E's narrative which made Mt, Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
‘there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places; 1's narrative 
‘confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead). Observe also that ver. 81 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, “ Wherefore hast: thou 
stolen my gods?—Because I was afraid,” ete. ‘The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 (3), Wherefore didst thou flee secretly?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 82 into a better connection after ver. 30. The “\N") of 
LXX. at the beginning of ver. 82 may then well be genuine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

‘Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. A single clause, “and into the tent of the two maidservants,” has been 
supplemented in ver. 83, as the last clause of the verse shows; but the mere par- 
allelism of vs. 38 and 41 (Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

‘Not until we reach ver. 48 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Laban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob's triumphant 
rejoinder of ver. 42; and that ver. 48 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ve 
81 (3). In E the teraphim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
‘who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Rachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs. 27,48 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 81). 

‘Ver. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for J F177) “it shall be for a witness” can only refer to some substantive 
now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem- 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been 5) [7¥*})3) “and make a heap” 
(Olsbausen, Dillmann), in spite of Kautesch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J's 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with his regular 
“YL YOW-NP [D-YY “Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed” (48b). 
‘In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
‘and interpolation, as has long been recognized; yet the main characteristics of 
language are Js, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 50, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in ys. 27,81 and 48 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 82-42, 
52, Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
‘verses of J, and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges- 
tion of the covenant; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the cairn in 
‘Vs. 488qq., it must be Laban, and not “ Jacob” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren, “ Gather stones,” etc. Ver. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, 
‘very superfluous exhibition of learning” on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from between 58a and 58b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it bas no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
‘where it stands. Ver. 48b, the formula with which J’s setiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course originally have stood nowhere but after ver. 50, 
‘this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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‘been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally DTN “God” in ver. 50 is 
easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. Ibis nob God (Elohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness (ed) between the parties to the covenant; else the etymology 
is lost. 

tis easy simply to banish ver. 9 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt- 
edly itis in a wrong position and has occastoned the straying of 48b; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forgot the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob's camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s, There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Did not each 
have its aetiology? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
‘Ramoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-60 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set: up a stone in the place where 
‘he bad pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. YH, LXX. Macenga), for 
he said, Yahweh watch (DY teaphah) between me and thee when we are hidden. 
‘one from the other.” ‘The erection of maggeboth or ‘pillars ” is comparatively 
cexcoptional in J in contrast with 3, but there is abundant evidence in 2xxxv. 14 
‘and Josh. rv, 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam, and LXX. can 
soarcely be accounted for save as traces of an original play upon the name 
FID ham-mageedah “the pillar,” which can only have stood in the original J 
(of. Well. x. p. 482, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
Play, connecting maggebah with the stem [DY through the resemblance of 
MD¥D and ADSI? 

‘Vs. 61-64 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
‘motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf. vs. 46 
and 64). Vs. 61 sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
xedaction which bas introduced both cairn and pillar where only one can be 
intended, ‘That tho one which originally tood in E's narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (gal), and not the pillar (maggebah), should be 
‘sufficiently clear from the fact alone that B is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 488q., an etymology of Gilead (Gal-ed, not maggebah-ed) ; but there is 
‘additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
52), it is the cairn which stands by itself and not the pillar. It becomes apparent 
‘rom this that 61-54 must be regarded as B's story of the covenant at Gilead, 
But cortainly the favorite mapgebah of E was not lett out of this story to appear 
only in J. No, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the cairn to Laban, but 
+here it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob's speech in ver. 42. ‘The redaction of E's narrative 
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included beside the introduction of “ the pillar” in vs. 51sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 58a with the superfluous clause “the God of their father,” which contra- 
dicts E in Josh. xccrv. 2; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 68a and 58b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in ch. xccx. fairly complete ; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J and E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

‘The above analysis of chs. Xxx. and XxXt., as well as the suggestions apon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results, 


>BOOK + NOTICES.< 


WRIGHT ON COMPARATIVE SEMITIC @RAMMAR.* 

‘The time bas not yet come for the preparation of a sclentifcally satistactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues. Nor does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. ‘The'title page does not an~ 
‘ounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. ‘The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only contribution towards its solution, And as such it 
{is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
‘Testament literature of the day. Detatled researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety- 
mology and in syntax. ‘These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Bthiopic grammar, Wright's Arabfo grammar ; also in 
publications of Lagarde, Néldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
Artlolos, while special researches, such as Driver's discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructas, and soveral treatises on the prepositions, on 
‘ho infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that somo specialist should draw the faoit of 
‘what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. ‘This Wright has done in a manner that 
‘makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
‘Very little seems to have escaped him. Nor can it be sald that his volume is 
merely a compilation, It is true that those who have been working in this ine 
will reoognizo probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
hhas been used and approved by specialists in other works ; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. Naturally it 1s 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison ; 
Dut as the work is edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith and the proof sheets 
‘passed through the hands of “the litle giant” of Strassburg, Professor Néldeke, 
‘generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea- 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the established reputation of the author himself, 

‘Tho book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitio; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites; general survey of 
‘the languages; Semitic writing and alphabet; the Vowels and their permuta- 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
‘To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
‘Work covers only etymology and the forms; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As arule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange- 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom ; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
Justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen- 
erally takes positions on points sub judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
‘All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
‘students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. ‘The omission of all men- 
tion of Praetorius’ Bthiopic Grammar, ot Merx Ohrestomathia Targumica and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almosta crime that 
‘tis excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever! 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student's use if 
‘these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
‘whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 
them. 





Gzonax H. Scuoppx, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI VORLESUNGEN.* 





‘Dolitzsch’s Lesesticke has become a household word among students of Assyr- 
fan. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Orestomazia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestdcke. Messrs. Abel and Winckler—well known from 
thelr other joint publications—bave attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi- 
tion did not quite satisty the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, “The present publication is intended solely for practical pur- 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
‘which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own. 
accord.” ‘Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard ; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

‘The Keilschrifttecte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap: half 
‘again as cheap as the Lesestdcke. Every student can thus become possessor of 
‘copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publica- 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 


* Kerzacunirrrexre 20x GEBRAUoH mer VoRLESUNGEX, herausgegeben vou Ludwig Abel 
‘und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: 7. Speman, 1590. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,—in the 
Schriftiafel, Ibis true that we have some 884 signs, against 826 in Delitzsch— 
undoubtedly the largest collection of sigus in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
‘signs dificult, especially for beginners. ‘The commentary on each sign is also 
‘compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Zesesticke with its different columns will 
‘commend itself. 

‘What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
‘the texts, ‘The editors have rightly laid stress upon this, Students will always 
Ihave to confino themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
‘inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
‘made readily accessible. ‘This Abel and Winckler have done, ‘They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
‘Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, wo have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar, ‘The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Rawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication, Several lengthy inseriptions are given entire—ot Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esathaddon, ‘The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended. 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shorgat; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts trom the syla- 
‘varies and a few hyrans, Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
‘will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. Ina future edition it will be well to omit’ these pages, and in their place to 
‘enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a Iitle more practical manner. On 
‘tho whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon. 
‘Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Keilschriftete 
‘entrance into our universities and eolleges. 

‘There remains the glossary! I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestdcke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
‘purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catoh at once the letters of the 
root. ‘They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under thelr respective roots ? 
Itis true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission, 
It 1s confusing for a student to see tibatu separated from tibia, tidiku 
from daku, tidisti from idisu, limetu from lama, libittu from 
Jabanu, eto, eto. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretencé to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
‘that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. ‘To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception ; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself—who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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‘work—would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
‘upon many of the inscriptions. 

‘The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed- 
ingly clear and bold; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitusch’s Lesesticke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica- 
tion. Tt can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

‘The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 
‘shows not more than four variants ! 

RICHARD GorrHEm, 


Cohemibia College, én the City of New York. 





DRIVER'S SAMUEL." 

In his preface, the author discasses the reliability of the MTT., which “has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,” and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto ‘Thenius in his Die Bucher Sarwuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
‘Bwald in 1848 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent uso of the 
results of Thentus, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhaa- 
‘sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says: “ Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine: his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
‘have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely: my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German ; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament.” 
‘The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellbau- 
‘sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
folly confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
‘man’s commentary in Strack and Zéckler’s Kursgefasster Oommentar su den Heili- 
gen Schriften Alten und Newen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, “too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob- 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and “ betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation ot Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet—the "337 IMD and IND 


‘+ Noms Ox tux Husnaw Text of tax Booxs or SaxcrL, with an Introduction on Hebrew 
Palaeography and the Anciont Versions and Pacsimilos of Inscriptions, by the Rev. 8. R. Driver, 
D:D, Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
‘Press, 1800. 
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STON, or the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
mown as the YI"WD OND, or square character; the transition of the former to 
the latter. H also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
P73)’, &. g the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phoenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. ‘The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

IL, Barly Hebrew Orthography—the division of words. ‘The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the Ave final let- 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divistons differing widely from those of the MT. He 
‘then notices that the plena soriptio was rare and that the sufix of the 8 sg. masc. 
was written {7 instead ot }=, eto., eto, 

UL. ‘The Chief Ancient Versions of tho 0. ‘7.—the MSS., the LXX. (which 
ho regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the O. ., but 
‘especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc, ‘The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
sgiven under this heading, but nothing new is added, It is, however, a valuable 
collection of tacts for the student, 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 
takes up the characteristics of tho versions in great detail, His tables aro very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a bass for the 
‘canons which should guide us in our eriticlsm, 

Twill now examine a-very fow of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
faking the examples from the first Book. In ni.%, we have YY OW, te 
DW with aPert,, which is very rate, Driver suggests 77} the Tmpt. and his 
‘emendation is rendered almost certain by the ;73) in the parallel. His gram- 
‘matical note on rv. 16 is very instructive. Ho adds nothing new to the dificult 
passage in ¥. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
‘was {YJ and the 7 has axisen by aittography from the NW), ot simply say 
that a word had been dropped out of the text, In 1x, 4, tho difioalt -YOYNT7 ts 
taken up at length. 77, with a proposition, with the apparent force of & relative 
oecurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 
is inclined to read with Geiger, FONT) = the fat tai. In x1t.7 he would follow 
the Ls at dred iv and fasert D3 TPN). OF. his remavka on 21% 
21 on the intrusive 93. xu 1 he would take as'a marginal gloss, ‘The last threo 
or four verses of ch. xin. are very dificult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. Horegards the O'D /7)/¥BIT as hopelessly corrupt, In xrv. 16 te 1 
BDA) is to be corrected with’ the LAXX. to By Dbiy= bdo nal hoo. Why 
not retain the 175%) here and simply insert the first QF] which could have been 
omitted because of second O9;7)? In xrv. 18 we must also read with the 
XK. SHDN AWAY, of. v. 8 and scxm. 9, Ct, also his notes on xxv. 21. 
‘These examples are sufficient to show his methods, and his position towards the 
‘MI. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 
‘these lay without the compass of his book. 

Jn conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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‘work in this line. Every book in the ©. T. should be edited as a text-book with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
‘Driver's lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. ‘The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
‘page is full of errors. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. ‘The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at once, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian insorip- 
tions should be incorporated in the notes. 
Ronmer Francis Hanrer, 
Yale University, 


scens SamSi-nammin ry.* 

In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with th 
Inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I R. and also the fact that this text contains 
several unusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

‘Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. ‘The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Lelpzig 
‘school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) systom.t 
‘With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
‘the author's script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 it put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged § frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

‘There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only few examples: In 1:41 he reads 
uipalkit and in 2:28 and $:87 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palk&tu. In col. 1,he uniformly writes apal, 
and later just as uniformly abal, neither of which is correct. In 8:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:8 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the b and ¥ are omitted— 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s Keilinachriftiche Bibliotiek. I will notice only a few readings: In 1:8 








+ 1wsourprios Assrazmioe Ancuaigue pr Sauii-Risocix IV. Hol @'essyrie (1-61 AV. 
3-0) trantorii, traduite et commentle par le P. V. Schel, lecteur en théologie de Yordrp de 
BalntDominique. Paria: 2. Walter, 18%, pp. vil and 61—Tables dos matiéres: Texto ot Tradu 
‘lon, 2-90; Commentaire philologique, a1-T; Notes de Géographie, 88; Notes @'Histotre, 8 07; 
Glossntre, 68-27. 

"? Comme syatime de transcription, nous avons prétéré le plus sclentiSque, malgrd a téeér- 
16, le aysthme & transcription life et acoentule. 
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and 81 Schell reads mukir (Instead of the usual mu-rim) markas samé 
‘and translates qui tient en mains ls rénes du cel, ete., taking mukir from a root 
Karu. He also reads appul and {ppul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 
for karddti; pad for pat; balzini for balsini, etc. ete. 

‘The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. For the most part, they are very element 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. ‘The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies 's closely followed. ‘This inscription is most important for the geog- 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
pact, derivatives ate not placed under thelr respective roots; and , 5 and p 
fc ud ndierminataly an th rota av given a twnalitration rather than fy 
‘the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntabbigi under tahdzu. 

‘This book gives us a fairly good translation of the Samit-Rammin TV. inserip- 
tion, but nothing more, Tt is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written, It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

Roment FRancis Hanven, 
Yate University. 
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TWO NESTORIAN RITUAL PRAYERS, 
‘Br Isaac H. Ha, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


In the same manuscript from which I furnished Hummaroa with the text of 
“The Story of Arsinis” and of “The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,” 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger’s “Nestorians and their Rituals,” Vol. I, pp. 280, 281. But his toxts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

‘The first prayer is the “Prayer sald over the Bride when she enters tho 
church forty days after marriage,” and the other the “Prayer said over a child 
‘and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the frst, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal “ Churehing of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Nestorians, which I received from Urmi (Oroomia) last 
year; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript frst above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefly), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
‘used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe has added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and suffix terminations (some- 
times, apparently, by mistake), 50 as to give a text which could be read over 
cither bridegroom or bride—and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 
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Thave given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
It any one will take the trouble to compare Badger’s translation, he will see, 
Desides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place; the 
probability being that Badger's text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third, ‘The liturgical genius would probably read "that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,” instead of “ walk 
{tn righteousness and holiness ” (Badger), or “walk with alacrity and in righteous- 
ness.” (Marriage Service MS.) or walk with alacrity and in holiness” (other MS.). 
‘Further, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
‘the correct text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Service MS. 

Of the ‘“churching” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
Likely to be correct as that of Badger. 

‘Tho following ts the text of the Prayer over the Bride, ‘The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuseript, Ihave not thought it worth while 
to reproduce the pointing, 
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Adacaane Malbus [Xs wa" |Zsagjco empo Hadad adiyo 
Pepe? a] Saupe dpe Zope Cutad Ne ee Cp MaMcease 
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‘TRANSLATION. 
(Tbe notes give variant renderings from the other MS) 

‘The Prayer that is sald over the Bride® when she enters! the church after 
forty days. 

© merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride,*t and sanctify her 
fn thy mercies and vouchsafe® that she may love good things and hate evil 
‘things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride- 
groom? so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
‘with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart; and that her hands 
‘may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness. And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
Kept from all (things) that harm, “by the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Redeomer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Ohrist—blessed be his name forever 
and ever. 





Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows: 
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‘bridogroom and bride. snotiness. 
they enter. For the rest, substitute: “through the 
‘in merey. prayer of Thy mother, the second heaven, the 


2 Omit"*and voucbsnto.” 

2 defore the bridegroom, or before the bride. 
[Other changes, not here noted, mako the for. 
‘mula applicable to elther bridegroom or bride, 
Dut reault in a barbarous pointing and text) 


Blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 
‘and a every time, and forever and over. 
Arsen. (nd let him sign (the ign of the eroas] 
‘upon thet ead" 
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ete 1 aay 
‘TRANSLATION, 

‘Tho Blessing that is said over a Ohild and his Mother forty days after her 
‘giving birth, 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them 1s, who didst make [it] « law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
nd give an oftering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified; thou, Lord, @idst full! this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
‘his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life, And now also, 
‘Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that (it, the 
child} has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her® that milk may abound to 
‘his nurse, and that he may be kept from evil® and the powers thereof, and may 
‘norease in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen, 


W Most ikcely amistakefor oS. The style ot tho composition requires, and the text of 


‘Badger’ translation must have hed that reading. 
‘# Doubts the oorrect reading is “toh 








Seo corresponding note tothe Syrise text. 
16 Or possibly, “from the evil one and his powers.” ‘Bue it is not true thet the masculine 
adjective points to a person in Syriao. Tt1s used in the Peshitto, and elsewhere, for the Greek 
‘masculine, feminine and neuter, and le the regular word and form for abstract evil 


THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR- 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 


‘Jasees H. BREASTED, 
‘Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


It has been stated by conservative crities and largely admitted by some more 
Uberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
‘any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it 1s the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
‘Would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi- 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical stracture, which in them also were wrought elther by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. ‘The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreness of the material. 
‘While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
‘that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such {s not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered ; first by 
‘the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
Aisputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all {s almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab- 
ished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
‘beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual compos!- 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. Tt is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
teelf, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
‘much concerned with some other books as with Dantel. 

‘There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
‘verbal form, as the most important, and herice to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious clreumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, ete, When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre- 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
‘exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
‘be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
‘and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred- 
{eate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
‘conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

‘Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
‘of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity, 
‘The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises toa 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
‘hands; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
‘words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. Buta closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his wentenoes substantintes the frat 
impression, A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara- 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub- 
Sect or predicate precedes , 8:84, 93) S97 DDT DY." ‘There ts no 
reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
ctroumstantial; it is not an emphatic or chiastio arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence, But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail? A tabula- 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that 82} per cent. of these are of this 
‘abnormal order. ‘This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, ete. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
‘be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom- 
‘inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
‘85 per cent. of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
‘they are all circumstantial, emphatic, ete. Such an explanation is impossible 














“Lethe reader wishes to note other examples which come under no lew, se 81; 8:2 
8 ‘827, ‘Thole froquenoy in this chepter may aiford some idea of the looseness Watch 
prevail and show how Inxs the style. 
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‘on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
‘niter sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it! But this tact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char- 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is trae. ‘The con- 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject, 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same, This isa fundamental law; 
Dut is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel; e. g.8:7, ¢ INT PPA 1D-* 
‘Phis order prevails in 28$ per cent. of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
{is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjeotive, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is s0 prevalent as to be almost regu- 
lar. ‘Tho explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. ‘The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked signiseance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
‘occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no signifeance. ‘That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer, ‘Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
lace the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. ‘This may explain 
the paueity of circumstantial clauses in Danfel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
‘and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

‘Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
‘The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda- 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of a long process of syntactical decay 
fust as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger Iberty of use rather than dissolution, and say that the early Iim!- 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow ; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
‘as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought? Be the 
‘change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 








+ Other examples of the same order wil be found tn 8:17.10; 028,2427; 108, oto. Tes true 
‘hat a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we have in 
‘Hebrew no rigid rule for this caso.as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, “A tendeney may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
‘Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that itis more than a tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara- 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is s0 frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. ‘The ten- 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive, 
‘This phenomenon in both languages cannot but foreibly remind us of the Assyr- 
lan in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramale infinitive following its object, which is rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenover the infinitive {s not a substantive in construct with a fol- 
lowing genitive but is treated as a fnite verb. (Of. DG. p. 889) ¢. g. (Esarh. A. I 
4849) dandn Addr....kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur; also 
(Pig-Pil. 149) migir mAtivunu ruppude ikbi’uni, to increase the terri- 
tory of their country they commanided me. ‘The resemblance to such Aramatc 
phrases as the following 1s quite remarkable 1] uk NOY BAN DN ND 
WN MPYNTD Y2Y NDVID MDID- Is it not reasonable to suppose that the Ian 
sguage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
80 impressed tho nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
4 camo in contaot? And though it finally suecumbed to the reaistless enoronch- 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrthus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic? 
Prof. William R, Harper would explain some of the puzzling impertects ot the 
IT isaiah as duo to the Babylonian influence ;t and the grounds for such a conclu. 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
‘bo said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
‘than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when itis @ pronoun, in 
‘which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. ‘This, 
‘though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, ef.1:7 and 17. Even 
‘when itis a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequenoy of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, itis strange that 
0 few arrangements for emphasis exist. Bwald (quoted by Driver, Heb, Tenses, 











Hebrew Tenses, 308, 
+t article *Bomo of the Imperfects in the Doutero‘aniah” in tho Proctedinge ofthe Amert™ 
‘an Oriental Sotety, 191. 
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pp. 806-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, vi Object predicate, sub- 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. ‘This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9:28. (2) Object, subject, predicate, a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at all in Daniel, It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (8) Subject, object, predicate. ‘This is not found in Daniel. Tt 
makes prominent the subject and is a common enough arrangement. (4) Predt- 
cate, object, subject. ‘This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
Dut this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro- 
noun, and being after 73} and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. Itis thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly empbatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clanse the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is n0 
{instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. ‘This would indicate a 
time when “Wy/if had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 
nota relations, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

‘Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we tak up Hocle- 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the Inte data of this book. As the writer 
in the Enoyclopmdia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, it one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to ndduoing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand stil, 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 85+ per cent. of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benedt of the 
oubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, ete. 
‘This is not far from the 82} per cent. of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor- 
al order predicate-subject is 207; per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 26¢ per cent. of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities ? 
‘This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu- 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a quo. A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow- 
{ng results: Comp. nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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‘etc., 2875 percent; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 18} per cent. Assum- 
{ng some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
‘will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam- 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results: Comp, 
nominal clause not cizeumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 15 per cent.; 
‘simple nominal clause order pred.-subj.,19# percent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent asin Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this purpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
fre sufficient for the basis of w fair induction, ‘The declarative sentence in this 
material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results: Comp. nominal clause, not eircum- 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, ete. 08} per cent. simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 18 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-balf as frequent asin Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note, It is noticeable in the earlier litera- 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
‘the two subjects. In Arabic where this order ocours, if the cls is not cireum- 
stantial, a contrast, with, another subject is always implied. Of. Quran, II. 221, 
MST Uy 235 LG UT dy 2d ASG]. anes tate to tne 
fire, but God invites to Paradise... ;” see also II. 271, This is an invariable 
‘nd rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
‘what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i.e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 28: DAN AND YA] ODT HAVIN ANID PINID. This 
‘method of revelling in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable signiseance, for the same device came to be employed in pre- 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
‘the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Cf. Job 5:7 DN '3 
2 opy ay qv D1 Ty Spy). ‘This usage may perhaps explain the 
later degeneration, for the ‘comparison is not 80 strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example from Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The Grst (1:4) pre- 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com- 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(8:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, 1. @., 9:6: YP DTZ MNQWN LNT MDD IID wNDIY *> 
1 DIQW). Hero we have two co-ordinate and practically synonyinous clauses. 
‘There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But itisin Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax; the inverted couplets are very common, some- 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
‘are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
‘though there is no comparison and not necessarily bephenpteancrt Asan 
example of emphatic contrast ef. Beel. 7:28: T3IND BO! OTT 1989 3D 

m2 WP NOT); and on the other hand for the pecs coh ‘two simply 
co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 D2 12D! D'¥Y YP'D OD I" OW YO. There has plainly 
been then @ degeneration tn the usage and significance of two such inverted con- 

tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 
‘without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
‘more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only isto be found, 11:26 13) Foy? YOM AMMDV! 1ABMD YIN). There ss 
not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
‘appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol- 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. ‘There is a fine example of this in Mal. 1:4, DAW 728) 3! 737 
40). But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha- 
sis was desired or expressed. ‘This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle- 
siastes, but it isto be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb, @. g-, Heol. 2:1, \3) 1393 93N YA UD , otherwise some emphasis 
isimplied, But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
eens, but in quite a mumber of cases it precedes the verb, Not Jess than nine such 
axe t0 be found, (two of which aro periphastie), e.g. 028, PIN NAN 
“PANY ND DT NY!. Another example of the same phrase is to be 
found in i0:12, “This Goastriction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
‘being found at all in eolesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
dofore Ezra, which is given it by Ewald, ‘There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede vit 1:12 19) SN NOTIP 1 but this is probably 
designed to make prominent the subject. A similar arrangement is found once 
in Danie, 8:27 19) SY4F79 ONY 9348) Powsbly with the same object. 

sto be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
‘inthe earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: zekiel, 18%; Malachi, 10; Hara, 169; Beolestastes, 18%; Dantel,.19. 

‘Theso clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle itis interesting to noto that in the 
material examined the petiphrastic construction oeeurs only in Ezra and Dantel 
‘once in the former, five times in the latter, Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three, 

Jn conclusion, the material classified presents the following onter when 
arranged nocording to peroentago of irregularity, comprising alt inversions in the 
Aeclarative sentence : Ezekiel, 10; Malachi, 16}; Ezra, 25; Beolestastes, 27+; 
Daniel, 804. 

It isnot claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi- 
cal, but the great gulf between Hrekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to bo true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
{this development without parallel; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence, ‘The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tigiath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
Afurbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is, a much more exten- 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
uring practically the samo length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
Dut think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Danfel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu- 
‘ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
4s to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall bave been definitely determined and arranged. 


Tila tact is obtained trom investigations made by Dr. Lestar Bradner, Jt, of Yale Univer: 
sity, which will appoar in tho next number of HESRArCA. 








ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES. 
By Rey. W. Muss-Annoxr, Pa. D., 
‘Johns Hopkins Untrersity, Baltimore, Ma, 





IL A-fap-pu=tap-pu = Hebrew MDY, coping. 

According to KB. 1 136-7, Esarhaddon used for his buildings (igu) gusdrt 
rabati (ign) dim-me gfrati (igu) a-tap-pi (igu) erinu (igu) dur- 
mant (IR. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large beams, high posts, doorposts of 
cedar. and eypress-wood. 

Harper, AZZ. p. 14, reads here and Col. VI.2, a-bi-mo, with Norris, Dio- 
tionary, I.40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi (AV. 2350) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs bi (kas) 
and me (Sip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte, pp. 72, 426; 92, 75; 198, 164 (= Kx. 1.76); 140, 96 
and 154, 116, we find promiscuously the reading (ig) tap-pi and (ig) dap-pi, 
in the glossary only tap-pu = door-pott, 

I read throughout (ig) fap-pi and connect with it the (ig) a-tap-pi of 
Bearh. v. 15 and vi.2 Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap'u and this for tapbu and is equivalent to the Hebrew MOQ) (from MDW 
= Arubic guile)? which in architecture is “the coping” (II Kgs. vit. 9)? or the 


pinnacle-like fence of fat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel ; this meaning suits the 
context very well, ¢. g, Ool. VI. 2, the atappi, being the copings of the 
dimme gtritti, are of cedar- and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-Bi-in, to complete, or round off the doors. ‘The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 
tap-pi, forthey read, without exception, (ig) tap-pi kulul babedin emid, 











1 Furman fs the constr.of Sur-man-nu; itsa genuine Semitic word, being derived trom 
the verb Faramu, and. form like alla, eto: u, Sur'iau, ete, are byforms, 
fo-pu-u is mentioned in IT R. 89, 68 as a synonym of balé (HOW) and na-pagu Co 








dump 
Kear ¢l-pucu = the ahaa which tn connenion wth the garret. (Wiener 
ea Morgentandes, Vol. IV, 11Tsa.; Tallguist, Die Sprache ds Contracte Nab 
‘ tranaintes bit huge by “the addition” (Anbaw) and fop® by “to epread out’ 

* All thero (great building) were of costly stones according to the measures of hewed stones 
‘awed with aaws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and wo on the 
‘outside toward the great court. 
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just as Esarb, v1.2 the only difference being atappi in the one and tappi 
in the other cases. 


TIL antala eclipse. 


antald and attald have usually been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta=elis and lu=katamu to cover, make obscure (of, KGF. $41, rem. 1; 
ZK, 1.259-261 ; AV. 919; Z.6, rem. 1; also see Jensen's Kosmologie, p. 82). Tt 
4s, however, a Somitic noun derived from natalu, in the meaning of btm. 
II R. 68 (No, 8) 50 wo read a-ta-lu-u (var. to AN-MI) usetag; IIR, 
48, 290d wo read at-ta-In-u and ibid., 30-81 an-ta-lu (for Iu see Ha, 
119, 12 and 126, 25; ZK. 1.250) =a-da-ru ba Sin and dmu da’mu (OF) 
a dark day; also TIL R, 70, 50, where u-tu-Lu is followed by an-ta-lu = 
a-da-ro ¥a Sin and luskatamu (OD) and dalabu (M97, I R.48,450d) 
whence the Akkadian etymology of antald; attal@ isan eclipse of the moon 
(aovording to Jensen, Kormologie, 92 a total eclipse), while galulu is a solar 
eclipse ; of, Asm. 1, 44, Senn, 1,6 and TER, 48, 5; 49, 42, 

‘Tho fact that the Akkadian may have a similar expression for the same phe- 
‘nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitio derivation. 











rend iu-lu (1) preted by Xu (-Ium and acording to Dl Pro 32, 
Cant enesumenaf the door (YR, 10 the same Word oot. 
nym of napanmu rein (te B. WD maagare 18 pH aye) and 
content tales of Oyrtat Talguats routing gubhte Tula = ARGS (Gone 

yaa fb creado lu stern 0 4S 1.044 
gubat iu-lu-il. Mo the mime sam 993 dolongs Ki. te aeing fof 


















LAST bet cram. a; Kit tke wreath Hon. vo. €; Harper, 422. Speaking of 
Dalene Grammar, T soul ike to else nt tome erzore made by the trator, Prot 
Ronnedy. Ue, 30 ndwoinu i tananied ten (= Bl, bur ortst 1 toto Co bel 
‘Siptu 4s incantation (BotohwOrung) not coneptracy (Vorschworung); 1-q1- 

a ore aren mre) ne he ave me up or xD meh ea, 
ttewdes ave op 6 a TH tan sever ober puange, 

ott ef angl pret Atsadan sasge; trom te Bealto ver nag 
ricer nas oneaay = ptr, enigtaneet 9t Pet XVI a. 
Wille BOR, 10 explana ts “one Wound by avow"y a.1l8 eunga om aagt darts 
Jeo us Seluage from Duleyus fe-k-irses eormbmpsueth Gos tavare (OU) aoe 
fan atte Ison dor Ho Uhh lata gooey, for, Audi el-lee from alate to 
Sentra: noo es Bas tai inal eso hoe Aten has undosbioaly homme ome 
tho hana ree Assan scien comping aylabare toy diaggerea toa Dated 
‘ovyenz words ato nae tam appr ive aetens ths saepeey Daonga 
of ratings Sty nn Boy 
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TL 88, rem. 1, 218 and 21, $25,298, 

‘2, M0; £478; 26, 220, 2%, BE, STH, 20, 22, 290-1, 28,202, 904, O07, BIL; SIS Kea-rm from’ Jen: 

; Sea. STB and many others. Tt 16 also strango that the name of th 

‘oon-god Sin should bo derived from the Alkadian 2-0n = enzu Lord of wadom = bel 

nemegi, whlch Intter fe the title of Ba, not of Sin. Si-in occurs TV Ie. 6 8b: Zea. 2, 

ZA.1.297, note g. Could this be the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN Si-nu-um, reed 
‘by A Jules Oppert om a tablet in 185 (ee GC. "78, 1082) and derivod from MW to change? 
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IV, Tamkara and Timkallu. 

Dam-ka-ru, servant, fleld laborer, is usually derived from the Akkadian 
DAM-KAR; Hr. 95, 833, Del. Lesest? 22, 182; DAM boing explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabie Zaid and KAR =ab-bu-ut-tu 
Gr, 60, Col. TV. 4, 24, 501) fetter (®); Haupt, SFG. 3-8; ete? ‘The variant 
tam-ka-ru,? occurring in several passages, shows that the “} is due to partial 
assimilation of F) to the following 1; thus read tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to buy and to sell (Hebr. 71329 to sell); the tam-ka-ru was properly 
“the bought slave.”* 

Another word of Semitic origin is timkallu or timkalld architec, 
artist; Senn. vi. 4 ekallu Sa elf mabriti ma’dis Hdturat rebate u 
naklat ina Sipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana masab beld- 
tiie uBepis; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu 93) to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like tipmarn, 
tisqaru, ete, 





V. SE-BAR and SE-ZIR. 


Are usually considored Akkadian ideograms. ‘This would imply that SE itself 
isan ideogram, Granting this, t does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. Seum is to be connected with 
V YYW to which belongs Mishnie Myipuy (J. Halévy, ZA. rv. 58); the 
Mel in Se-im-Med Tig, Pil vr. 108 merely indicates the quantity ; in I R. 
44, 66 ab we find the femi form ¥e-a-tum =Se-Bar, corn; and Jensen, 
Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest. p. 101, Frg. b, 1-7, tka for fe-BAR-ka. 
‘The ideogram SE um corn (e. g. Hr. 26, 656) is the abbreviated construct, 
state of the Assyrian Se-um, while ibid. No. 657 Se = magaru is abbreviated 
from Sem, to hear, listen, a synonym of magaru. se-BAR isa compound 
of this 'e-+BAR from bart? to become full, satisfied, to eat, a synonym of 
li-e-mu (DM) and ¥e-bu-u (II R.2%, 58ab, oqq.). Se-BAR could there- 





















TER. 1, 2 wo have an ofteer of 12" perbups = overeer of the slavea; IE R. 1,343 
YR. 0, d6S0gn wo read L-bI-ra= 
miacag-ri-tu on which se0 Zs. 43 





by 
{fo be confounded with takileu = omen, an Winckler does is AD. 1. 162- 08 CoLL-®, Could 
Groat, pr, crm which hese ndogermanie tymon, bare any comneion wi tis 
Yo-um, 
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fore be = eum ana bari corn for food = cereals; $¢-BAR being equivalent 
to de-a-tum; SE-BAR-su can be read Se-at-su, but 5e-BAR-¥u is to 
bbe read ¥e-bar-Bu, Like Se-BAR I explain ¥e-ZIR as a compound of 
Be-+nir from 26ru seed; thus = corn for seeding purposes, Nabonidus, 445, 
8E-BAR ana SE-ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
ed for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS. 1.515, still considers both expres- 
ns as Akkadian ideograms.* 














of HaaAtca will contain etymologies, among others, of Attu, south 
‘an the complement after cardinal numerals and GAB 


maa 
tu and pagitu, 
Bi=mahiru, 








A PHOENICIAN SEAL. 
By Monnis Jasrnow, Jn., Px. D., 
‘University of Pennsylvania, Phiadelphia, Pa. 


‘The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter- 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis- 
‘tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with comelian, is the 
‘most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
‘are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

‘The stone {s pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is Aigured in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 
p.-241. ‘This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be wora around the neck.t ‘The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so mauy of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
tho generat outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the attist the ‘scarab’ shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. ‘The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his lett hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are 80 dis- 
tinetly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
‘as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satistactory explanation 
of the figure. ‘The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as‘ quite frequent repre- 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modem make, but the 


"The property of Mayor Sulzberger, Hea. of Philadelphia, by whom it was Xindly placed at 
‘my @lsposnl. ‘The reproduction on s somewhat larger scale than the original 1s by the Levy- 
‘type process of Philadelphia. 

"}hls method of attaching the seal is Snteresting as forming the link which leads from the 
‘eal oylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that tho Phoen!- 
‘lane were not only the frst, aa Perrot and Chiptez, . p. 20, suggest, to Ax seals in rings but 
‘rough them, if not direetiy, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
thodnger..‘The natural eyolution in the shapo of the seal corresponding fo this change in the 
faabion of wotring It, may be represented by the following seale—long cylinder, cone, scarab 
‘olds, gradually toned down til the more or less fat surface, in elreulnr or square form is 
reached. 

'¢See Perrot and Ohiplez, History of Artix Phosnieto, X29. 
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‘variations in which this design is met with are numerous. ‘This monster some- 
times appears with the head of a bull ora unicom, again of a Yon, and again appar- 
ently of a bird; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru- 
‘ment in his hand and without one,* ete. Another and more important variation 
‘occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons- 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the motif,” 
‘we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
‘This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of “ Phoenician ” 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
‘with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
‘of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, s curtailed by a representation of two persons instend 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
‘and again where we find on seals the eresvent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, alter or the like without auy accompaniment, we are fustilled in connect 
{ng these symbols with the worship ‘ motif,” and as originally forming part of a 
‘more complete soene.t Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it, 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack {s directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con- 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scone. But the gure, while thus traceable to Babylo- 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. ‘There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
th dress, In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl- 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the woltlife features do most strongly suggest the Jgyptian 
deity “Anubis.”” True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
‘usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared ina design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
‘and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not jubtifled in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
Jono-Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
‘uncovered or the “‘hoop-skirt.”” An approach to our tight-fitting tunie may be 
recognized in the demons from ® slab in ASurbanipal's palace,t but the Inte 


See Monant-Le Clereq Collection Le Cleron, Cat-Rath, ote Pl. xxx Pl. xxxit also Nos. 
‘Supt. No. 18016 e curious combination of two bulls and two lone againata deity. Menent-Le 
Cteroa fil to distinguish Detween representations of animal sncriteo and what ave distinctly 
‘contests etwoen deties and monsters. 

‘Numerous examples in Menant-Le Cleroa, i. Nos 45, 285, 250-91 Pl. xx. oto, See also Per~ 
‘rot and Obipes, Buatory of Art tn Chaidaea, Tp. 

Of. Perrot and Chiptes, History of art th Chaldac, 1. p. 8. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-Atting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinet “Anubis” 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con- 
‘elude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
‘Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religions ideas and customs of the Phoentcians. Before proceeding to the inscr!p- 
ton which further fxes the seal as distinctly “ Phoenician,” the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date, To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
Inte period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their lange 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. ‘They are certainly not Egyptian, 
‘and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten- 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. ‘They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono-Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artif- 
clal attachment of wings in Greek art, as inthe case of Hermes. At all events 
‘and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is suffcfently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an eatly on 
‘and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
‘Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same diree- 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follow: 


soyay Mw? 

‘Phe characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
‘belong to a-very early period. ‘This one is the Héth which here has a somewhat 
‘unusual sbape. ‘The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, tums out upon 
m{croscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
‘quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par- 
ticularly those of western origin. 

‘Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup- 
‘pose the firat to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 











rot and Chiplez, History of Art in Phoenteta, Ly p-35, Ng. 102. See also the Baypto-As- 
syria seals in Menant-Le Cloreq, Nos. 886-89; and (Pl. xxxvil) 6 bis and S86 ter. 
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to whom they belong* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take 437 as 
“servant ” literally, as some scholars in such eases are inclined to do. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element jy followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach 
{ng to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
row to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon ‘abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim, It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
(Phoenieiehe Studien, LV., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son 73. has been left out. ‘This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (¢. g. Sachau, ZDMG., 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence—a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
Indications above referred to in favor of a Inte date for the seal, ‘Taking the 
‘Laméah at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the insoription is to 
bo rendered thus 





(seal of] AdOngallah (son of) ‘Abdamdnrab. 


Both names are new and extromely interesting, ‘The first is compounded 
‘of two elements, the well-known Ad6n and a stem (7) that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. Adén appears as a general thing 
in Phoenfoian proper names combined with some other deity. ‘Thus we have 
OITN, FINIDWN WOVITN OYIIIN. But these names are not to de 
laoed inthe same category with such combinations as TOTMON TDWAE-TIAPI 





+ Only nthe cas of dates we find such deterintive epithets as 31x yd Syab pincea 
tor tbe name Han, thoagh ooasonaly aap after the Bam fg. Grpul Icy Sense 
Hens). 
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[WITT where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
‘nor are they parallel with combinations of $y, as j2D9>y9 Sympy 
Dow, where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of AdOn as a mere epithet of deity (TINY [OWRD 1TIND, 
TOMY? , ete.), and also of persons (O9DIIN and DION IN Levy, Phoenis- 
‘sche Studien, IIL, p. 8489-5 IV. p. 7), a8 also its use in such names as 
PIDUTR em smoeaee Plasto 7p. 9 and 378, sors tab the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for “deity” like the Babylonian ilu to a term for “lord,” 
or “master,” being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d. Karthager, p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly Addnbél and 
Eshmunad6n are to be rendered simply, “the lord Bel” and “ Eshmun is 
master,” and applying this conclusion to the mame on our seal, it will be seen that 
‘wo are not justified in taking fy‘) asa verb, of which Adén as a deity is the 
‘subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
‘sought in the second part. ‘The question now arises, what is >}? There is 
‘no trace of a god galah or gallah among any of the Semites and the mean- 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramate languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
‘ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like “scrape” or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for “ shaving,” more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usago, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane's Arabic Dictionary, 8. v.) 
‘and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to “revealing, 
exposing” and then “expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana- 
tion of the mame under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
‘word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi- 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer- 
‘ence to the leper (Lev. 18:83; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) 5) 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the bair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were “ sacred” there can be no doubt of the sacrifcial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.t Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21:12), we have the galah ceremony (for the head alone), which 








"Am approach tothe uso of 93 Ike [a appears im auch a pheas assy Sy3 AYphOD, 
Meliarts the manor ef Rye (Geeen, Serpe Ling. Phen p. 98. 

co the admivabe dacuein of "Hainoeribes” and Hairston anong the Semlesa 

‘W.R. Smith's Rel oft Semis, yp. 6-15 where tno references to tee copious erature 

tn the aufece willbe found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor;* thirdly there 
fs the probibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in thefease of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:6 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
‘the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 
of Isa, 7:20, 3) TPDVTT YN ITN MOY NTT DVI, whieh, as the refer- 
ence atitheyend of the verse to the head, limbs and ‘also beard ” suggest, receive 
‘additional force by being brought into connection with some gala)-ritual. 

‘Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a xite among the Phoenician priestst and wherever Phoenician wor- 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,t the galah- 
‘ceremony is found. According to Luctan indeed (De Dea Syria, #55) the rite 
‘was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to “shave thelr head and eyebrows.” However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious siguifleance of 
‘the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenfolan monument found near 
Larnaka (Corpus Inser. Sem., I., p- 92899.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Facies , 1.12), HINDD SY ovyD 03539, 
which Renan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio, However the difi- 
cult word NDP following upon MIN) 1s to be understood, there is no doubt, 
‘as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p. 95), that the reference 
4s to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. ‘The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title DON 35} ‘barber of the gods,” 1. e., “suored barber,” 
ssiven to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions (Sainte Marie, 1784 and 2110, 
ot, O18. Lp. 71). 














Haupt SFG, p. 96 to out Toga status 
‘existing Detwoon himself and hig father, and in tho case of the same sevor 
on and mother, the cutting off~in both ondes the verb galiAbu 
‘which Totnnot help thinking, despite Haupt's suggestive remaris, Bet 
‘must rafer to halre (perhaps to beard as sgn of manhood or the hale otrea 
{It seoms to mo that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe oF 
‘amily and admittance into suother. ‘The transition from this view to the obsorvance of the 
‘custom as amark of subjection and then sign of dlagrace, which appears already to prevatl at 
‘the tne of the "Sumerian" laws, is a naturtl ono, when once the ideas underiping the rito are 
ost sight of oF outgrown. 

+See Mover's Phoentein, I, 12-81, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians. 

¥The connection between the Phyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted 
Seo Ramaay in the Eneyelop. rt. article (Oth ed, Vol. XVII, p. 884). Creuzer, Symbol and 
‘Mythologte a. Aiten Vora, i, 88, already established the practioal Identity of the Cybele und 
‘Ashtarte rites, and he ts foliowed by Boettger, deen sur Kunat-Mytholope Lp. 281. 

‘VTeis in this dense T think thatthe passage isto be Interpreted, for when Lucian says “every 
fone who entered the city," he ean certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
fetting there. Whether Luclan fe altogether exact in stating that the prletly tonsure 
Universal is another matter. One i nolined to suspect that tho “shaving of the hair” refe 
‘merely tothe custom, referred to tn Lev. 19:21, of eutting of the hale and Denrd, which is come 
‘hing diferent from the galah-coremony. 
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Coming back now to our name Adéngallab, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem f7), sim- 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that farther this second element in 
‘the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. We may advance 
‘step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If 33, which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoenis. Sprache, p. 167), 18 the barber, gallah as the “shaven” or 
“shorn one”™ would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
‘or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption? Now it is significant that this very word 173 in late Hebrow 
thas become the common expression for “‘priest.”” ‘The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as @ nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders, It occurs 
in Tisbi's Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtort (Lexicon Ohald. s. v.) also notes the 
‘word, and while Iam unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian- 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in“ modern” Hebrew, itis very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version ot the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpentus, Leyden, 1622) the word 1/1, Gen. 47:22, 
{s translated chet ‘and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 
Aesignation in Phoenician for “priest” by the side of {775 , which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fem. 73773 once (Eshmunagar Inscript. 15), and lke 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni- 
clan priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
‘was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks My proposition then is to take (93 in our name as an actual 





+80 propose to rea, ance the kat}81 form ofthe Semitio nova Indleates both a profes: 
sion and t baton condition. Seo Stade, Hebr. Grom. 82a; Casper Ara Gram, St dy 
1204 Compare with m3 “one who bas been shorn,” Arabic Ube “one who hes been pers 
tamed,” but also used ofthe “pctumer. 

1 S00 Castello, Ler. Hepéogbtion,s. M93, where the word salto applied tom “caibate 
aso Gottun Lez hrab, at and (owing Gon) Presta. Lax. ArabeLat. nr. Tbe naive 
‘arabe lexoographors do aot rend the Word, nor doe Gumiirt meno fe 

€ pM a ces iA presen anda cin Kia: ol Mangal 
actadieroirit et Feo, p. £8, 23; Toa Khulieas, Big. Dic Slane, Ly. Sh who, bang 
expressly mentioned as an anti, may faily be considered to have born a gentne Arable 
ame. ‘There are also names of places formed of the stem TH92, $0 © > snd 
Les! cracut eo Wruatenftd, 1, p. 88), and Talmud Badit Nida, te, makes mention of & 
piace 93 sa Sodom. 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Roman writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war* ‘The deity around 
‘which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans 
‘galii, Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoeniolan rites (as inti- 
‘mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term yéi%or (De Dea Syria, #25, 16, 55) to the Syrian priestst 
‘The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (6. g. Festus 
De Verb, Signif. Ovid Fati TV. 868, Pliny Hist. Net, V., £147, Suidas Lexicon, 
'.¥v., eto.) and that is still followed in modern works (s0 in the uew edition 
of Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gallus in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Oybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. ‘The Jameness of 
such an etymologienl tour de force needs no comment, Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success 
Crouzer, Symbol and Mythol., I. 870, thinks itis a “ Bithynian” word. Boott- 
‘gor, Ideen sur Kunst Mytiol. T., 280, explains it as * wanderer,” but upon what 
‘grounds I do not know. Movers (Phonisier, I., 687) is the first of modem writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worsbip 80 dis- 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology be proposes, from 449} “to turn,” in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and ean 
hardly be called happy. Sayoe, who in a note in bis Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), an 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the prlesta) needs only a passing mention, Strangely enough, Alexan- 
dor Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm, Histor. Graee., IIL, p. 202) preserves a tradition 
{adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mythol. Lericon) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path, He says that the name was due to a person named 
Gallus who was the frst priest of Cybele and that so far asthe river is concerned it, 
‘was 80 called after the priests and not vice versa. What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci- 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician >}. As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it isto be noticed that we have here the soft so-alled unpointed 

which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of tbe gutturals* 
‘and even the hard ones. So Plautue Poen. VI., 16, writes ia =py'9 and ib. V. 
18 w= MN - Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are f'5y)—very 
common—]>77—neo-punic—and even ION (Levy, Phoenizische Stud., IV., p. 82) 
for Ms WY “five” for wh (Levy, Phoonis. Woerterd. 8. V.)+ Finally, 
before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of adén in com- 
bination with gallab. With a precedent like DON (CIS.,., p. 80; Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., II., 82) “divine servant,” which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like OY YY , (Gesenius, Mon. Serip. Phoen.,p. 18), becom- 
Ing a proper name, there is sufficient Justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. AdOngallah, then, I take it is nothing else than the “chief 
gallah,” the $Y} [77D of the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
‘view of the express mention of an Archfgallus by Roman writers, Plin., Hist. Nat. 
85,10; Tertull. Apol. 25; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele wor- 
ship, of which term Ad6ngallah it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
4s, it will bo safer to assume that AdOngallab like DON") has passed into 
‘8 proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which its combined 
“IBY, JOY and 3% are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. ‘The 
first part {s of course the well-known word which with Sy occurs oftenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination yoy7ay is identical 
with [ONTDY (Levy, Phoenis. Stud., IV., p. 72), 8 moreover vouched for by 
the ‘Tyrian ‘As mentioned by Josephus (Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 
to [OY Oy (Levy, Phoenis. Stud., IV., 78). It bas been customary hitherto 
to take io) in all instances as another form for (Cf. e. g., Levy, 
Phoenit. Stud., IL, p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp- 81, 125). In such 
combinations as f29}7 5}, I believe this to be the case, but the question may 
bo raised whether in combination with "}3}), the element [2939 (and "DN) may 








See Renan, Hut. Ge. d. Langu Set. tho. 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P'thah, Horus, Osiris, Athor and 
‘Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should also 
ook for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the NDOJON 
occurring on @ seal published by Gesenius (Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab, 28, No. 
Isxvil.) and correctly explained by Levy (ZDMG. XL, p. 71) as Amon-Necho, 
‘Abd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a delty, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
‘tere was a Phoenician deity 129/7* for which the evidence does yet appeac to be 
sufiicient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amén 
being contaned in fio 43)? The possibility also remains of an actual con- 
fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,t just as there appears to be 
‘a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written “(DN as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written DN (OMDN CIS. IL, p. 50, 
WOON, P. 64), and OLS. IL, p. 68, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor, ‘There is also a Pante mountain chain beating the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Geogr. XVIL., 18, and where it would also 
‘appeat that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of troy 
{n our caso being the Egyptian Amon fs the unique addition of 37). ‘The occu 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather raret and I find only 
‘one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely, 
37 WH" (Gesentus, Mon. Serip. Phoen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
Stands for JAAP! ‘The prominent rank held by Afelkarth would render the 
acess Poacea citar Sad Gate as one oe 
equivalent of 1377 which even, sf originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
Aistinctive character as such. “The servant of great Amon,” however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible, At the same time one is strongly tempted to eus- 
pect that some confuston—possibly a species of “popular etymology —with the 
well-known Amon-Ra of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
‘on our seal, I have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
‘hich fs thrown out merely in the nature of suggestion that may bear examina- 
tion, So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal {8 con- 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first namefrenders the proposition 
of explaining the second as “ Servant of Amon-Ra” less boldfand startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician,* though there is no need of insisting upon this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 





‘+ Menant Le Oleron Catalogue Rateonde, eto, p. 28. 


AN ARABIO VERSION OF THE ABGAR-LEGEND, 
By Provessox R. J. H, Gorrmzm, Px. D., 
‘Columbia College inthe City of New York. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
‘with the early history of Edessa asa christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care.! I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore—and to point out 
‘with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

‘Tixeront has collected (loc, cit. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume, With this our MS. bas many points in common: but it 1s easy to see 
‘that it is greatly amplified. The one published by Ludovicus de Dieu? is not 
accessible to me at present. 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief interest of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development, It 
{is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text, 

‘There is s MS, in the Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. theol. graec. 815) 
which has been described by Lambeclus, and of which Lipsius has given some 
‘extracts.? The scope of both texts is the same: the letters of Abgar and Jesus; 
‘the story of the picture put on the handkerchief; the second image made on a 
brick ab Heliopolis; the healing of the lame man ; the healing of Abgar himself; 
‘the mission of Thaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character- 
{atic additions in cod, 816 to the account in Eusebius are found again her 
© By xal yovaixa ey plow alyaros dpapéipr aov idaw = tira, 
Bade cama LY paul. So also the addition xal f xbis cov 
fe wadeirar Veooa = \>y Tadd, 4 although some of the additions in 
cod. 816 are wanting in the Arabic. 

For the sake of comparison I have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 816 as published by Lipsius. 
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airy 0€ pov éxcoroly Erov dv xpophyby eice av dix f &v daaorypiyy, 
alee dy 0G ake dv Oaldaon, eee dv prreiaw (I. feyodon!] eke & mupéooor- 
ow i gpiow % exBpdCovaw f xarddeopor Eywor (1. Eyovar:]  bnép- 
Peas, } gappaxevbdien 4 baa robroxe Spo, dalvifeovea, torw ob 
8 gopav airy &bpunoc dxeyiperos dxd xaxrds xopod xpdyparoc, xal 
Deréror abry pv ede Yaar elvax (Lorarl] zai yapiv RéBaar, debre d bros 
rpancds ybrpaxca: + idig. pou yecpt perk rie appayibos rie ufc. arevec 
eloly eveeruntwpévar [sic] ty emoroly tabry inca ogpayiaw. T. 0X. E. 
Y. PB. A. tyaods ypraotds vide Beod xad vide paplas guy ykpwv dv dbo 
phocow yrapcCbpevos, Beds xa Aiparoc. ray 8b agparidwr f Mbox 
airy, b pdv T dplot, bre Exaw dxdyyp bv oraype. xdd8 ¥, bre geldc AvDpanoe 
bx eiul, AA dvOparog xara dijo. xd Ob X, bre dvanéavpac bxd ray zepou- 
Plu. dE, eye Dede xpairog ty xal per raica, xat mii éyod obx dort 
ede Frepoc. xd Y, byydds Paardede xai Dede rv Oedv. cd P, baryc edpt 
105 ray dvOpdray yévoxx. td A, 8? Blov xal Boveriig xai dud navrds C3 
xa dapévo tig rode aliivas. trabrax ody rdg oppayidac éydpata ev ty 
émoroly, 6 yapdéas rite ridxag tac dobeiaas rq pwoy. 

xal defdyevos  abyapog typ t03 xplov exarokfy, dxoboac Bre xal of 
tovdatoe énstyovrae (cod. émpyovre] rod dxoxretvar tov xbprov. réypas ody 
adrixa éx? abrdv (V) rayvdpbuor vf répy Céxpagov t05 lapety +d bpolwpa 
105 xuplov, xai eloeiBiveog x05 rayvdpbyou ele vit xporblata lepoaolipwy 
bmpeqaww 5 xipcoc airy (cod. adrés). xai dealeyBetc per? abrod elnev 
ad@. xardoxonog & dfpare. extivor 88 xpd abrby elne drearadpdvos 
ety brd abydoov DedoaaBae tqadiy xv vagwpatoy rob Japeiv xd dpolwpa rod 
[cod. 73] xpoadroy abrod. xal overdfaro oly 6 tyaode xapayevéotar 
abrby nt rip avvayarhy xp 0b Hie dxelBay b igaoie ext rie ovvaywrie, 
dxabégero dddoxay code Sylovg. 6 8b rayvdpspos elatlBdy korn ele td 
xporihaov Caypagiéy rd duotana cod tya0d. xad py dovayérov xarala- 
Aéota tip popgip 05 xpoadxoy abrod, xarélage xa 6 abv8popoc abot, 
xai dbtfoa abriv dre elaelbe xai dxbdos fu nepebyexe owdbva 20d abydpov 
[rod rondpyou] xad Beonérov judy éxt ci owvarurig. xal elotibiv ext 
rdvewy txeaey ele rode xbbag 20% tqa0d axodboas abr@ cpp cottva, xad 
Japa Ddwp 6 xpos ev rate yepalv abrod axerigaro rd xpbownoy abrod 
zai dnifeig thy awdbva ext 705 xposdzov airod dvearpayy0y [cod. 
axturpagics.]. ral trbero xd byoiopa x05 tyood ex’ abe, Gore 
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Oarpdgeer ndvrag robe xaBgubvors per abo, xat dobe chy owdiva rg 
rapvipbyyp axtoruder mpds dv abyapov. 

enbbyeeg obv of eayvdpspoe dx pulion bode rife mbleare edéaaye ovpéperdc 
6 thpbtyy xard chy 50bv. rab dfdpevoe rie dylov owBbvoe ebflbux Hero 
xai xepeenden xa elotiOdy Bpoyaiog mpde rip lav poprkpa yalpar xat 
ayantdspevoc xat eabele bnd dvewr. eabpagor ent rq yepovdre ele ad~ 
bv xal Beyov. ody obrog Iv 6 aupbuevog ryade cis whpas 6 vide; xad 
adldog daqvbyby e@ Baad abydoy reph abrod, ral peraxadeadyevoe 
abrdv & Baackede Lye adrgir nie idbine 5 drexpithy axetvog xai elney dx 
and pudloo bode rapererdppy tie nbleag atray. xa ree Fylaro pov xa 
Avuptbby xai nepcendeyoa. 6 08 abyapoe brélafer, Bre 6 yprards Hv xat 
réubas ebpe rdv cayvdpsyov pera 105 avvdpspov abeod, émpépovag (cod. 
seestte] thy 100 ypuor0d elxdva, xal Rbbyear abeiiv éxd xd naldewov 206 
Euro abrobs dv yapq xad doxaatag 6 abyapos xaraxtlpevos ert xhivye. ebory 
rai debdpevog thy owdbva ele cde yelpag adrod per mtoreax tay napa 
oipa. pare db xd dvadggOjvae vdv xjprov Yudy egooty yprordy aréorecde 
Gadddion ev téooy v7 ble r00 tdouatla abydpov ndaav (R, xa? xdca] 
patarter. Bd» ody & Gadbaio xad Rakpoas ade rdv NMyov cob 
moplov xal xaryyjoas dxarkfy int chy mp chy Aeyoudvpy xspaaad nat 
eBdreiaey abtdy navoert, xai eOéwe exableplaby abrod cd dog. xal 
jaiiedaaco ry mebpace Bofdgar xad edloyav rov Oedv ele rod aldvag 
ray aldvor. dyefy, 

220d» ob» 6 raysBpbuog xai d abvBpouog abeod ev x bdq) Epewan tw 
rbleag dvopare tepdrols ele xepapapeiov (1. xepaputov], Kad goPyOévrec 
Expupas chp derbva x08 ypcarod dvd pecabh dbo xepayedtov xat dxoxpfOqoas. 
xard 8 1d proovbxriov egdn orbtog nupds &x rod obpav0t xal tary éxdvio, 
ob fy eld» r05 myplov. Kat td» & xaarpoghlat ri xbleag dv oxblov 
03 mupbe agdvpaen geri psydqy, xai eylllen 6 lade vie mblews xad (by 
res rip dv oDdve elxdva 105 aupiov fBehov abryy AaBety. Kat pylagyaavees 
chpov Bre dveargagh—y ele & av xepayudior xal Eagov cd xepapidcor, 
datypoar édaartes robe caypydpdpove nopebeaBae, 

‘The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 
Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows: 
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sal Oape SLl, Liss pet, pestle LL pei 
‘The contents are apochryphal in character. ‘The MS. is quite modern, and is 
‘written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 
spelling. In fact many very modern—and, at times perhaps, incorrect—forms 
have found entrance. But it is impossible to tell the exact date of the original 
text; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufas- 
gal? I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 
mistakes. 
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‘We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which he sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

Ihave heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine; and that thou, by. means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
dent heating, to the sick healing. ‘Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. ‘Thou raisest: the 
dead; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well, And now, O Master, I have heard that thou thinkest in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. ‘Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
one all this, O Master! On this account I beg and request of thee that thou 
come to me. Although Iam not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come 60 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which is in me. Ihave also heard that 
‘the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee barm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in a city, small and beautiful. I wish that t be forme and for thee. And 
to thee be peace—as thou wilst, 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
‘Messiah. 

He says as follows: Blessed art thou, © Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Now regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me that I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which Ihave come down. And [when] 
T shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis- 
ciples that ho may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
‘thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

brother! ‘This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 

the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch.27 

‘The Grst seal showed “I, of my own free will, went to the cross.” ‘The 
second, “that I am a perfect! man and God in very truth.” The third, “ that, 
T have ascended to the cherubim.” The fourth “that [1] am God, the first, 
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and that there is no other God beside me.” ‘The fifth, “that Tam an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” ‘The sixth, “I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 
“altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.” Whoever bears this letter 
upon his head, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
‘will heal him ; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them, He who is on the road,® or on a river, or in a battle or in any- 
‘thing that happens to a man, it will release him (from bis dificulty), And if 
‘anyone be seated in ———— and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 
labor. It will be medicine for his spirit and his body: and joy and gladness wilt 
‘be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had recsived the letter of the master, his desire and his 
‘wish grew strong; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure « likeness of the master and of his face, ‘Then the soulptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he! ‘Then he spake to him 
saying: Verily thou arta sculptor.” ‘Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Agar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to se the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
‘Tho master commanded him to take his place with the multitude, ‘Then he told 
him of himeelf that he was Jesus the Nazarene. ‘Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfl the behest of his superior. He placed him- 
self opposite the mastar in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. ‘Then sald tho master to the 
‘messenger, where is the handkerchief(?)! which thou hast. ‘Then the messenger 
‘came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gave him the hand 
erohiet before all the people. ‘Then the master took it in his hands, washed his 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchfet so that the sculptor who 
hhad been sent and all the people wondered, ‘Then he gave it to the messenger 
‘who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. ‘This one was journeying 
‘upon the road with his escort. ‘They had come to the city MBS. ‘They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of feat of robbers. ‘Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dak pillar of fire upon the image of the 
‘Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by and saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud ory until a multitude of people came 
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to the outskirts of the city. ‘They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i.e. the 
picture) from the messenger. ‘They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
‘that it was fixed fast to one of them. ‘Then [the messenger] canght hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one, ‘Then the messenger joumeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
‘aman deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up- 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each otlier: what has come over the wid- 
ow’s son who had not the use of his legs? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him, ‘Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
‘was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
oad and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes- 
siah. ‘Then ho sent to mest them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
‘bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
allittle over six years, At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

‘Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his asceut to heaven sent ‘Thad- 
nous (one of] his disciples to Abgar and be healed him from all his sickness. He 
tanght him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 
of water which wae called La)\S% and he baptized him in it and all the people 
of his household in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
‘unto all generations. 

Now this is what has reached us about the glorious King Abgar and the 
doings(?) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen! Amen! Asis 
said, seek and ye shali find, knock and it shall be opened unto you. May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King ! 
Amen! Amen! 


In Greok repaced. 
me Matthew 121. 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS XXXIL-L,* 
By Bexsasaw W. RAcoN, 
Oswego, N.Y. 





‘There can be no doubt in the mind of erities that we have in Gen, Xxx11. 1-8 
‘and 4-18 respectively E's and J's story of Mabanaim, though the question must 
Aoubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, I in ver. 8 
really takes the name O'3M1) as a singular with locative ending (cf. 3M29 8a); 
‘or whether, as Dillmann maintains, # as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the “two companies.” ‘There seems to be, however, a geu- 
feral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 
‘analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-18, from a context with which they 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-matter and point 
of view, Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical {den- 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. x11. 10 8qq., 
XVI, 28890., ete, With the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gafning in 
favor. Nevertheless in the caso of vs. 10-18 Iam obliged to side with Wellhau- 
‘en im attributing the verses to J2, ‘The reference to xxxr. 8 is not decisive; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 1, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. “Jordan” even, ver, 11, oan perhaps be explained, if 
“ Jabbok,” v. 28, fs from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
‘over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
‘comes ver. 18 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh's promises to Jacob 
and quoting @ combination of xv1. 10 and xx1t. 16, both certainly of origin sub- 
sequent to the unfon of J and X, and nelther addressed to Jacob. If any promiso 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should be driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. xxvii, and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
‘make the further assumption that J had « narrative of the theophany at Bethel 





+ S00 Hupnatcs, VIL 1,24nd3, and tho author's Bibles within the BO Student Pub. Cou, 
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‘tho author may be permitted to insert herv « communication from Dr. Kav! Budde, of 
Weldelborg, onthe subject of tho evidence from Deut. 1¥. S24g. {0 favor of an Eloblstio crea 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. ‘The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

‘The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a; for 2b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now itis true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to E, partly 
‘on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 2b knows of only one “company,” and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxir. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. xxx1tt. or vice versa, 
‘the reader’s attention may reasonably be invited to cartain evidence for assigning 
‘V8. 14D-22 as well as v5. 4-9 to J. 

‘The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14-22a as E's is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 8, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 a8 in ver. 14a (ver. 8), but 
this ouly makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = vs. 1-8, Ma, not 4-14a = 140-22, ‘The second 
assumes that J would not have written 1973 (ver. 22) if he had previously 
spoken of two camps. Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hez., p. 45) translates in ver. 22 in 
Mahanch.” But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author had no alterna- 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
Detiveen the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. It 
the author meant “in this party rather than in that,” be could not have said 
DIM, for this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
hand he could say without real ambiguity 73M92 “in the camp,” meaning 
thereby Jacob's personal following in contrast with the 7773) which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to uso the singular even 
‘though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly nelther of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us seo what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
4b-22 be Js or B's, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs.4-9 
for xxxm1, 8, which certainly refers to and must be connected with, xxx1t. 14b- 
22, requires us to assume that this “company” which Esau “met” was not a first 
‘embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob's arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en roue, for the servants are 
iven instructions for “ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a reference to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxxtir. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J and H related the send- 
{ing the one a FAY the other a ;7ID to Esau. If then we separate 2c0ar. 
‘4b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 
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story to B and a second halt toJ, Dillman points indeed to DW TW in ver. 
4as a relic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup- 
pose tat I had any narrative of this Arst embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to “YYW PIN, or which might have come 
from quite a different cdnnection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption, It clearly appears that there ean be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14 sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 
‘to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So far then as appears 
from the story in ch, xxi it might equally well be J’s or E's version of the 
sending of a present to Bean which is preserved to usin xxx. 14b aq. 

But lot us turn to xxxur. 8-10, Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
‘the name Pentel, just as in xxx1r. 4-9 upon Mahanaim, ‘To the author’s mind 
‘the traditional interpretation of the clause, ‘as one seeth the face of God,’ i. @., 
‘tam benignam, an interpretation which even Dilimann adopts, is an absurdity. 
‘The point of the comparison to which all of xxxr1, 14b-22 and Xxxut. 8 sq. has 
Doon leading up is that as the worshipper “before God” presents his 7IMNI9 and 
{1s accepted (Gen. rv. 2-7) 80 Jacob seeks to “appease” Esau “with the MID 
which gooth before him; afterwards he will see bis faco and peradventure will 
‘be accepted” (xxxtr. 21), Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation, “If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my TMI!9 
‘at my band ; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 
(ct. Bx. xxxr¥, 20b) and thou wast pleased with mo.”” ‘The connection of xxx, 
8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the FA} and above all with xxx11. 
21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillman even, who assigns xxxrr. 14b sqq. to B, 
attempts to separate yer, 21, explaining it as inserted by R from J, but the verse 
eannot be Aisoonnected from tho context, ‘Throughout xxx1t, 86qu, 14-225 
xxx01T, 1-4,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jno0b's foroes in view of the 400 men. 

‘On the other hand, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xxxtrr. 8-10 are too strong to be ignored. 
‘Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none but J could have written twice 
here JM N¥ID and once J 5Y 1D, and we might now add that it is J who 
speaks of the divisions of Jacob's retinue as [3M , XxxM. 40,99; xox 8, 
and J who speaks of the present as a ]/7915 (of. ver. 11, 7]9)3). Moreover ver. 
11, unless we abstract from it the middie clause without reason, must certainly 
be B’s(et. ver. 5 and OY79N), and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 
ver. 10,to J- I see no escape from the conclusion that xxx. 14b-22; xxxmI. 
8-10 are J’s as well as xxxu. 4-9. 

‘Turning now again to xxx1t. 14b aqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive either way, yet all the peculiarities which do 
‘appear favor the authorship of J. 7730), vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with PIII, SKM. 1. DYN, ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 85, 
and O°5(77 in the same verse only in J, Gen. xxxr. 88. The words may be 
considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
‘greater familiarity with shepherds? terms. “TY, vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 
found only in J, Gen. xxrx. 2bis,8,8; Xxx. 40; xxxv. 21 (Ehas (NY). ON, 
ver, 21 (of. Gen. xvinr. 24,28; xxxrv. 6,89; xxvm. 12; XLM 12); OND NWI, 
ver. 21 (of. Gen. XIX. 21 (rv. 7?)); NYFT DY, ver. 10 (ef. Gen. 11. 63 IV. 22,265 
X, 21, ete.); FIIMMD, ver. 22 (cf. ver. 83q.; XxxMT. 8); are also worthy of note. 

‘From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconeiliation of Jacob and Esau only the merest traces and frag- 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli- 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
‘subsequent references in E’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
‘XXXII. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift (77313) to Esau, “to the field of Edom,” 
accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. 1. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

‘In ver, 28.58q. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob “ passed 
‘over the ford of Jabbok,” and one that he remained behind, but sent over’ his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
‘Ver. 23, on account of MYMDY and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 
‘motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
‘mann reasons that because the clause, “and passed over the ford of Jabbok, 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point and consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf. ver. 
%6q.). But this reasoning is not conclusive; for the datum, “and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” is all that is introduced into the Hauptbericht from 
‘the parallel source, onp" being a mere resumption by JE? of the thread of ver. 
28, This datum had to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been “left alone” (ver. 25). In other words, it JE? 


had before him the parallels, 

Pa x 
And he took his two wives, ete, and sent [And he took his howsebol4(f) and (he) 
them over the stream. ‘passed over the ford of Jabbok. 


be was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25,to put first the item, “and passed. 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, “and sent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originals or vice versa. 

It now “Jordan” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 
‘that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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fatter. ‘The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
‘upon this point, Whether J had originally the clause, ‘and passed over the ford. 
of Jabbok,” or “and sent them over,” ete., must depend upon whether ver. 25 is 
assigned to E or J. 

‘Te may seom as if E's authorship of vs. 25-82 was conclusively established by 
‘the assignment of xxxnr. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 
that the two actiologies of Pentel in xxxrr, 81 and xxxi1t. 10 ean both be 
assigned to the same docoment. I am indebted to Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 81 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in tact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many dificulties 
‘ith which the analysis of chs. x:xxt, sq. is surrounded, 

‘Nearly all evitios (DiNlmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs, 25q. to J 
for reasons doubtees fariliny to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor- 
tant is the fact that itis J, not 3, who from this point on (changes of R in view 
of xxv. 994, excopted) adopts the name Israel, 

Apparently vet. 81 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
anight be questioned whether “I have seen God” was a suitable expression to 
Aescribe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
Ws (cf, for this elliptical form xtx, blag Ex. xvinn 4; et. also ver, 8 and 
contrast xxxut. 17), thongh O99 OX O19) (Ex. xxxmr, 7) cannot in the 
author's view be cited in favor of #. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
‘verve as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is, 
certainly Mahanalm on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Penta! on the 
southern. Cf. Xxx11 288q.5 XXXI1. 10. The encounter of vs. 25-80 then is not 
‘80 witich & parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, but 
to the meeting with the angols of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-8. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author bas in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jabbok and 
orael, ho scene of vs..25-90 is Mabanaitm, In H's narrative of Peniel the meet- 
{ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring bim of a peaceful 
reception by Baan (of. XX, 24), from which all that now survives is ver.81. ‘Tho 
original context was perhaps quite slmilar to the present, though scarcely s0 
‘anthropomorphic, but the scene of ver. 81 can only have been Pentel on the south 
em bank, Whether 9N35 of ver. 82 in contrast with 54195 of ver. 31 can be 
taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, but certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 38 to R merely because it dis- 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. ‘The language and style of all the 
‘passage 25-83 except ver. 81 are also that of J. AY, vs. 25 and 27, WAN of the 
superhuman being, vr. 25, 75-y), ver. 88, ae characteristic; the unwillingness 
of the elohim-being to be seen by day light (ef. 1.21; Xrx. 16) and the resem- 
Dance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. rv. 24-28 also speak 
for this author. 
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In ch. Xxxm vs. 1-8,40 are universally recognized as J's on account of the 
400 men (xoxx1t. 7) and AYADY. Vs. 4b,5 and 11 are with equal unanimity and 
for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 
quite brief. 

After the theophany at Pentel Jacob meets Esau, ‘who fell on his neck and 
Kissed him.” Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres- 
ent ?) and is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his git. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E's with the exception of [71 IND 
DIN = Rand with the addition of 3% FYE in ver. 20. ‘Tho conjecture of 
Welthansen (Comp., p. 816) of DDw for DY in v. 18 is attractive, but ef. 
xxvii. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob's meeting with Esau was 
‘the fulfillment. 


‘With regard to eh, xxxxzv., Comnill (Zeitselr.f. Altt. Wiss. x1. 1) seems to have 
uttered the Inst word of analytical criticism; but his argument for connecting 
XXXY. 14 with Ver, 8 fs not convincing. If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 
understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P's Bethel story. In fact 
itis hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi- 
nally referred to the magrebah at Bethel. The clause “In the place where he 
‘spake with Lim.” is to be eliminated from ver. 18 (ef. xvi. 22) as dittographie, but, 
not from this verse, since here itis required to locate the magrebak. ‘The maggebah 
‘then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. [3X MY ts rewark- 
able, but cannot possibly be assigned to R who makes it his business rather to 
obliterate than to define the maggeboth. (Of. xxx11t. 20). But why should it be 
deemed inappropriate in J? ‘This author alludes indeed but rarely to maggeboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (ef. xxx1. 
25,40 B, Josh. tv. 8,8); J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 
clause. But in B itis scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 
that we have here the relic of J°s account of the theophany at Bethel, upon which 
Hos. xrt. 5 and the narrative of P, xxxv. 9sqq. are based, and from which the 7 
elements of xxvit. I1sqq. were taken. ‘The narrative then stood originally at this 
lace and comprised xxvstt. 1899.,16, then xxxv. 14; xXxvmn. 19, 

‘The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18, I judge to be from the same source 
and connection. “And they journeyed from Bethel” does not stand very well 
so directly after the command in ver. 1 (B) ‘Go upto Bethel and dwell (U") 
there.” Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xxx. 24 (J). We know from 
xxxmr, 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob's return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary P, vs. 26sq. 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P bad any authority for this 
statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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‘from this author. Va. 19sq. on the contrary, are certainly E's (ct. “Jacob” with, 
“Jarael,” ¥. 21, and the 7]¥W9) but these verses may at least equally well be 
regarded as parallel to 16-19 (ef. INI) ver. 9) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E regarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(of. “Dothan” xxxvit. 17), J locating it at Hebron (xxxvr. 14), 


In ch. xxxyit. a proper division of the material avotds all dificulty in the 
analysis, ‘Vs. 12,18a must be J’s on account of ‘Israel ;” 18b from 99 "YN" 
19377 and Ha should be assigned to Bon account of the expression just quoted 
(et, x1 1,711, oe); 14D then joins without break upon 18a and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “his brethren” to be supplied in place of “thoy.” Vs. 15- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon 1a, though perhaps we should 
supply IMUM) or the equivalent, ‘The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 
0 far from home as to be beyond help even when Reuben desires to restore him to 
his father. ‘He was not originally expected to gofar from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively distant 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

‘The first clause of ver. 26 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be “ stolen away” (xt. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Reuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
‘meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph's cries 
tako him off to Bgypt. 

‘There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit” appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “ delivers 
‘him out of their band” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 
into slavery, ‘The explanatory clause in ver. 28 YOY AWN DIDDA NIND-NN 
‘may be redactional or a fragment of J; but in neither case need the perfect con- 
tinuity of E in vs. 10sq.,22-26a,28a (to "))}}), be interrupted. ‘The presence of 
YOY" in ver, 28 alongside of 1DB/) is not a euffclent reason for assuming @ 
parallel in J. 

Jn ver. 8289. DYDET MIND“AN YM and AY AW AW are trom J, 
‘the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse; this can only be E’s, on 
account of ver. 20, while “)) nu) ‘must be J’s on account of xnrv. 28. With 
the exception of FW DW) DYDD ADIN TIDN in ver. 23, of 
‘these two clauses in 82sq. and of ver. 84, vs. 28-86 are exclusively from E. 

‘Few chapters afford so perfect an example as.this of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
by & misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. xz1. 30-xux. 7 affords a very difficult problem to the analysis. ‘There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha- 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of corm, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
XXXVI and xt. in each ease a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redaotional vs. 25sq. and 2 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. ‘The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J's form of the narrative 
(ch. xxxrx.), is, of course from J;, and it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE? from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-80 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 81, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 80, and "13.9 is character- 
istic of J (of. x1 10; xu. 1; xLvm. 4,13). Vs, 82eq. again are certainly 
trom E (ef. x1 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver. 89 (ef. OPM) [23 
ver. 88 and 89). 

In Staqa. we begin to meet real perplexities. ‘The first clause of v. 4 has no 
relation to the reat of the verse, and the three consecutive £5" ON ‘D “I3N") in 
‘vs. 89,41,44 can scarcely be original. ‘The best clew for analysis which I have been 
able to find {s xtvz1. 186q. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast, 
to the humane feeling of v. 88 comes into very plain view. ‘To the author of 
XLVit. 189qq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 
the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 
not at all in the “ great deliverance” by which “much people are saved alive,” 
XLY. 5b,7; 1, 20 (B), but in the shrewd comer in wheat effected by Joseph and 
‘Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. ‘Through 
this combination a decidediy Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
‘Vs. 850,88, according to this view, would belong to E; and ver. 85be which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
‘it “in the cities” whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xxvit. 21 
‘when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
th cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 
ver. 84 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 
yield, to mest an imminent public danger. But in xivm. 24 the “fifth” is a 
permanent tax, imposed in perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (xiv. 25). The 
Aifference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 84 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the YH wy (=J) we should prob- 
ably supply the word now apparently corrupted in v. 56, which LXX. render 
cvrofodzves and the revisers “storehouses.” In place of ver. 86 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xxviz. 18599. 

‘Ver. 87 might belong to either document, but ver. 88 is to be assigned to E on 
account of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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‘yer. 88, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Vs. 39sq. are from the 
same writer (ef. v. 88 and observe AN instead of }3-DY-!D), D7, ver. 40, 
although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx, 11, Vs, 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 8-40, stil we have twice consecutively €)D' ON ‘D DN, 
‘but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu- 
‘ment as in the ease of v8. 88 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. "INN *M\M} might be elted in favor of 
Adentity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver, 83, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as B, for the expression of his thought; and the resem- 
blanco of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 
TINT, which oceurs nowhere in 1, but in J repeatedly; of, Gen. xxv 275 
‘XXXL 60; Ex. xxxi, 18. Again it is iv J that Joseph is made to “run” from 
‘the dungeon into Pharaoh's presence and the transformation of bis dress and per- 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative, Finally itis 
43, never B, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters, (Of. ver, 45 (0); XEViE, 22,26; Hx. 1, 16sqq.5 XIX, 22,24.) ‘Tho gar- 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is a priestly garment, 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 48 than after 89sq. and its 
hyperbotie figure is quite characteristic of J (cf, Ex. x, 26; xt.17), Ver. 45 must 
‘be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potiphar (EB, XxxXvit. $6) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif- 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 450 seems to connect itself with 
the narrative of P which hero (in 46a) comes in with its usual data of age. Ver. 
450 is in any caso parallel to 46b which bas the phraseology.of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food “in th 
cities” is followed, which appears also in v. 86 and xivir. 21 (J), Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of B after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any- 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords dificulty as Sp speaks strongly for J; but 
the verso itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and the expression “as the sand on the 
seashore” is more characteristic of EB. (Of. I Kgs. 1v. 20,20 B, with Gen. xin. 
16; xxvurt, 14, J). On the whole the verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
H; likewise 60a, 51-88 on account of QIAN. Ver. 64a stands connected with 
65,5089, where the thought stands in strange contrast with 64b, this latter regard- 
‘ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,56b, making their 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
clement, viz, V8. 58,54b,560,57 = B, tho contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
‘people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xLIt. 5; xuvit. 18-16, where we learn—quite unneces- 
sarily if x11. 54b,56a,57 have already stated the case—that the famine extended 
‘to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In x11, 80-7 we have therefore a tolerably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In xxi. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. ‘The superfluous 
PON of ver. 25 ver. 4b (of. ver. 88 and xxv. 29); ver. 6 (ef. “Israel” with 
“Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clanse of ver. 6 (Joseph as corn-dealer, of. X11. 
456, rather than governor ot the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause “and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9; ef. ver. 808q., B, with tnt. 7; XLrv. 
18sqq., J) are the only traces of J suggested; but these suffice to give the sub- 
stance of the subordinate source. ‘The writer acknowledges disposition to over~ 
ook the "WON" of ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 
derived from ver. 88, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J's narrative. ‘The 
absence of Benjamin requires no special explanation after xxxv. 16qq. (cf. 
XV, 20) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother's visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 6a joining directly upon xt1. 68. Ver. 11a may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by XLT. $sqq- and XLV. 18sqq., as it seems 
to bo a doublet (of. ver. 18) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 815q. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly: In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inguities; finally, however, 
{insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
B, all countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to “the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis- 
sion ‘to trafle in the land” (ver. $4). In the presence of the governor they pros- 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (xxxv1t, 6-10); he accuses 
‘them and treats them as spies, but Snally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin, 








‘The passage XLv1t. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J, “with traces of BE.” I 
have been unable to discover any trace of , but on the contrary am at a oss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 18-16 the seat 
of the famine is “Egypt and Canaan” as in J in X01. sq. and ver. 4, not “all the 
earth” as in B, x1. 54b,58a,57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
xu. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E's representation, xiv. 
18sqq. ‘The priests are favored, and in yer. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
‘he occasion for the narrative. Cf. 1. 24; xxxrt. 88. 

‘The language bears the plainest marks of J, “TD, ver. 18; NYMIT, 14; 
DIN, 15,18, horses, 175 AYP. 21s and NYT, ver. 24, are considered by Dill 
mann characteristic. “PFT FY) JNVT 137 ver- 17, is found only in J, 
Gen. xxvi. 14. 973 only in Gen. xxxmi. 14. Ver. 21b recalls x1x. 4. 
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DYN 1D is charoterstc of J (of. Bx. vir 275 =. 14,19). 4, vs, 22,28, is 
much more frequent in J than in E. 9Y3 JM NYD, ver: 25, occurs in J 
‘passim, in B nowhere, ‘The mere oocurrence of PHM, ver. 20, atter 319, ver. 
18, is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxxu.-t, the analysis of the present writer does 
not substantially dior from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 


ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN. 
‘By Cuances F. Kewr, Px. D., 
‘Berita, Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. ‘This has borne its fraits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. ‘The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals acoessible to all. However, before the lit 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. ‘Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar, claims only to 
present the latest results of research, With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
{n viow of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
Aisagree. 

‘Under the direction of Prof. William R. Harper and Dr. Robert Francis 
‘Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
‘Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
‘case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
‘been collected as a basis for inductions.* ‘This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. ‘This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

‘The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam- 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s Ketlinschriftlche 
Bibliothek. ‘Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit- 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. ‘The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the oases of Sa 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 





+ since the beginning of this study, works on Greck grammar, Dasod on the samo methods of 
‘snvestigation have appeared indicating that the lasslcista are beginning to appreciate the need 
‘and value of such conclusive work. 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col- 
lated under a special classideation, ‘This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room, 


I. Forms Exrrovep 10 Exrness AxNsxion.—A. Tue Finst Mustneit 
‘Exprva wy I. 

‘Phat there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
agonitive in i, and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. ‘That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an indnite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true* ‘The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
‘also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
‘the early history of the form is clear, It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. 

‘The uso of the frst’ member in ¢: 

1) As to case—historical development—two questions immediately arise, (1) 
Is the ¢ retained with tho first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) Lenot, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the eatly Assyrian ? 
‘Tho following table based on the total number of cases of whe first member in ¢ 
answers these questions : 






















































‘Tapia I. 
conve | Naptat | Aeon | ot xo. 
First membor in Oldost = 
Tnsoription 8 is 1 
Niglath-piloser..s.cee| 16 1 B 0 
Aidendgirpal..... 0 1 20 2 
Shalmaneser IV. oO u 16 7 
Sambi-Rammftr uw 2 a 
M8 83 
‘Tiglath-pileser IIL. 6 2 8 | 0 % 
Sargon : a | 0» | 3 | w | @ 
Sennacherib.. 2 4 3 a 49 
3 1 7 8 31 
a 6 18 4 66 
129 104 
Of: Dettaac, Ayr, Gram, 08, 
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‘From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of ¢ with the frst member is 
‘by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendeney to employ this form in the earlier 
{inscriptions more commonly when this frst member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which ¢ is employed in the genitive in the inscrip- 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 88. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 120; 
other cases, 104, Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five, If only a 
tow inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned ; 
Dut being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
‘the captice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
‘considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is stall, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final ¢, bas been studied the varia 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Roferring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
‘three out of the eleven examples in ¢ are not in the genitive. In ‘TP. I. there is a 
‘marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of 1ibbi (which 
necessarily takes 4) as the first member. In Ajurn,, Shalm. IL. and Samii- 
‘Rammin, with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

‘From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this ¢ is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending ; (2) that in the eatlier insoriptions 
‘a memory of this primitive use remains; but (8) that at an early period this lost, 
toa large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive; and hence is the 
‘vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
‘one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, ¢ appears 
to have secured the priority of possession 80 that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip- 
tions. (4) ‘That in the later inscriptions ¢ is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. ‘The ratio which exists between the examples of 4 with 
first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that 4 is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

‘The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
‘meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(®) Variants, Aiurn, IL 18 ana tu-ru gimflli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Sonn. IE, A, ina kirbi mabézi. B, ina kirib mabazi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. Aura, II. 23, ina limi Avdrdin; Shalm. I. 45, 
ina imu Dan-Asdr; Sbalm. I. 27, sa tulmi Sam¥i; TB. VI 44, ba 
Yalamu Sambi; Shalm. Mon, L 18, béldti naphar matati; Sarg. 2, 
45, béldt Avsdr; Sam, Ram IU. 8 tibi tabdaiia; TP. IL 18, tib 
tabasiin; Sarg. 8, 185, ma-a-ti (amelu) Luli; Sarg. 2 99, ma-at 
Aabir. 

‘Threo words, used in the first member, are found with both ¢ and u retained ; 
‘twenty with ¢ or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
‘re found in the same inseription. From these facts itis to be Snferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
‘lided and that with ¢ or w retained ; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct; (8) that, therefore, in the case of 
‘these twenty-three words the form appetring depended upon the style or choice 
of the different soribes, 

8) First member in é: when employed. From the preceding discussion it bas 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of ¢ depends upon the 
choloe of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
‘ts use ? 

‘From a study of the cases found in the inseriptions, it appears that ¢ is eom- 
monly found as the final vowel of the frst member: 

(a) When the Grst member is derived trom aoot whose third radical {s weak, 
nominative in @, Afumn, I. 81, ina pi-t ildni; Shalm. IL nasi batti; 
Sarg. 26,14? kal malkt; Eso, A. IIL, 49, na-gi-i (mata) Basi; 
Aiurb, VIL. 2, ina ma-lIi-i libbéti. ‘his is the only reason suggested by 
‘Prof. Delitesch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of ¢. As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. ‘Tig.-Pi, 
‘VIL. 60, na-ai batti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, i is practically universal, 

(0) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
‘would stand at the end of a word (which ia contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the afix tu 
Alreotly to the stem.t Tig.-Pil I. 10, ina tukulti Agar; IV. 89, sakalti 
umméndtivu; Sarg. 8,95, galipti bélusu; Senn, IV. 21, si-it-ti niaé; 
Baarh, A. VI. 8, sibirti ékalli. 

(®) Final radical reduplicated. 














om 
Of. Maller, Grammatighe Bemeriungen su den:Annalen Anurnatirpal, ZA... 85, 
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‘Tig-PML IV. 86, naSaddi A¥ar; V1.9, 1ibbi ilativunu; Abu. L. 
26, melamme béliitisu; Sam. Ram. L 8, allalli ilani; Sarg. 8, 118, 
turri gimillisu. 

‘This cause explains nearly half (188 out of a total of 864) of the cases int. 

‘The appearance of ¢ instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in tum may 
be due to the early transference of i as the final vowel of the first member in other 
‘cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
bbe placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Final {attracted by a preceding ¢ and retained for the sake of enphony. 
‘Tig-PiL. VE 41, Sidi bursGni; Som. Ram. 11.8, tibi tabaziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn, IL. 11, gimri mativu; Afurb. I. 81, nirmiki 
Naba; 1.8, namriri Addr u Titer. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care- 
ful or selentife study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, itis reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable fleld of research. In Hebrew this prinofple 
‘exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. ‘The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
‘an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera- 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
{in regulating the ending of the first member. 

‘From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that 4 or a 
is changed to ¢ or { after a preceding ¢ or ¢ or with a following «. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
‘the frst member of anannexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from gulmu, Sulum, ‘The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. ¢., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of ¢ in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under w and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(a) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam, Ram. I. 5, bani bit 
A¥dr; Tig-Pil. V. 48, ina targi (m) Subi; Aiorn. Mon. 83, ina ¥arrdti 
panidu; Shalm. 27, Ja sulmi Sami. 

‘That the ¢ of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
‘the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
‘has already been shown. And even if the ¢ of the genitive has largely lost its 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
‘determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is-not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of ¢ is explicable oly for the reason that 
‘the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. For example Tig-Pil.I.18, ri¥ti em) ilani, ‘The 
‘may bo retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
‘it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use of i, 

‘Unexplained cases. 

Agurn I.80, pulbi melamme; Shalm. 71, ten@ti A¥@r; Shalm. Mon, 
68 nabli mulmuli; Aturb. IV. 85, kurdi ilani. 

(1) Pulbi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ pulbi instead of the corresponding pulub? Itmight be said that the 
phrase has become petrified. ‘This is very probably the case; but, I think, that we 
‘can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. ‘The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
tho sound plays a very important part. ‘There is a rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in puluh melamme, The following i's or ¢'s not improbably 
‘exert an influence in retaining the ¢ of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in 11), 
(8) Tanti Addr is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi- 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi ilani has parallel form karrad, 

‘Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining ¢ only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of all but universal application, while (o) and (@) depend in thelr use to 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the optton or style of the author. 
‘Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
‘ames which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
4 still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
4. , feminine nouns formed by the affixed [) or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

AY? nape ayn IMNDDt INN Nat 
‘This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
‘Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
Inns advanced made evident. 
B. The first member in the singular ending in u. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only “cases of the careless omission of 3a?” If-so, we would expect 
to find ¥a generally inserted when the same phrases oceur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with Sa inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is parallel expression found with 5a inserted ; 
Alu. V. 115, ina nagé ta Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with Ja is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that Sa is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
‘vowel elided or with ¢ retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited. 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in w and i, previously noted ; (c) 
parallel expressions in wand the final vowel elided. ‘Tig. Pil. VI. 44, falamu 
Sami; Ram. V. 80, sulum Sarrdtitu; Shalm. I 27, julme Samii; 
Avom, I 118, ana turu gimilli; Sbalm. I. 7%, ana tu-ar gimilli; 
Sarg. 8, 188, abiu turri gimilli. 

‘From these examples it might be urged that the author of the-varinnt read- 
ng, appreciating the error of the form in v, corrects this; that the existence of 
‘the otherwise parallel expressions in j, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with w is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented : (1) 
‘The large number of cases in w (118). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
‘cases in ¢ did not support—it would be difficult to believe that such a large num- 
ber of cases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
‘w occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in u, a ima imu, ina ¥urru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (8) The examples cited to prove that they are excep- 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. ‘The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in 4 present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ w, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which é or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in w are employed in the same constructions 
‘with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 
‘Tig-Pil. VIL. 89, 1i-ta-at kurdiie irnintu tambariia....altur, te 
might of my heroism and the victory of my battle....I inscribed; Sarg. 8, 112, 18 
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adir sikri ilani kapidu limneti dabib galipti, who did not fear the 
renown of the gods, who devised evil, who planned destruction. Esarh. A, VI. 54, 
nagir kibsi Sarrdtija mubadd kabattiie, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to refoice. 

As a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
‘Delitzsch,* that the forms in w are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in i, Like the latter, it 
{is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitio nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
tho first member is dropped. Hence its title to the Meld ts good, which it stilt 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms, 

2, Use of the frst member in v. (1) AS to case—historical development. 

‘Does the first member take w, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, itis in the nominative case? It not, are there any indications of 
‘his primitive use? ‘The following table presents the facts, 
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‘Tiglath-Pil 1 1 Fy 
Sargon. .. a 8 6 Ww 
Sennacherib,. | 1 1 8 6 
‘Bsarhaddon., 4 4 un 
Avdrbanipal 8 G 10 15 
8 a | us 





Consulting Table IL it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
‘is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, w is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. ‘There is 
a slight reversal to eatlier usage in Esarbaddon, but in ASurbanipal the former is 
‘twice as common as the latter, Combining the results of Table II. it appears that, 








‘Gram. #72, 8, note, 
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{n the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the frst member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency 18, 
about the same, ‘The evidence, therefore, {s conclusive that in the eatly inscrip- 
tions the primitive case-usage of wwas, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending ¢ much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (Aturbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica- 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
‘the Arabic. 

2, First member with final v—when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained, 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in w. 

‘Tig-Pil. I. 6, Saku-u nemriri; Ajurn. L. 40, na-ba-u sumia; Som. 
Ram. 127, v6" abrati. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained aro in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
to. ‘This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in w. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, 1. ¢., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

‘Tig-Pil. I. 62, ina Surru Sarrdtiia; Ram. N. 2,7, %a tulmu Samdi; 
Senn. IIT. 18, mithugn ru-uk sipt; Esach. A. IV. 25, pulubtu rasdbat 
Avr; Afurb. I 21, Sarrdtu (m) Austr; IV. 68, limuttu ptvunu. 

‘This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which ¢ is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

‘Tig-Pil. IL. 88, pulbu sdiru melam Avdr; IV. 41, Samsu gimir 
kil Sarrani. 

‘That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

‘The presence of «(as in the ease of f) may be explained in many instances by 
‘more than one of these principles. Very possibly it was their combined influence 
‘which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 
Of the total 118 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin- 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, ot which the Arabie is the living representative, have disap- 
peared, ‘The few examples which do remain (as PN {NIN DMD WBN are 
however sufficient plainly to indicate that this Ianguage has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian, ‘Traces are even more common in 
‘the Phoenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the frst 
member in annexion,t ONIN, YI Wy, Sanyo 

(@) First member ending in a. 

‘The following cases of the frst member ending in a are found in the inscrip- 
tions. 
Shalm, 165, Sam, Ram. If. 44, istu pana namurrat kakkiia; Tig-Pil. 
UM. 2, 18, elf birina (mat) Hilummi; % §8, okell@t (pl) budats 
na-Ba-a bogalli kariba garri; Sarg. 8,149, Esarh, A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala Mibbi. 

‘It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexxion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of elght cases), take a 
vwith the frst member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of Prof. 
‘Delitasch§ that “it is an extremely common thing to find the frst member retain- 
{ng the case ending....a without ¥ appearing before the second member,” and 
say that a as the final vowel of the frst member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proot that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member fs needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member, We have alrendy 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending i very commonly and the 
‘nominative in v only less frequently ; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse, In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Bthtopic,| which latter retains only the a as the sign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
‘where all traces of this ending have disappeared except betore certain pronomfnal 
suflixes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esath. A! IT, 8 ina irgitim (m) Hubuina; IV. 12, 93; Aiwb. IV. 
85, napiitim (amen) nakratiia. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end- 
ing in. Of. Sarg. 848, napiiti m&tivunu. In the Jater inscriptions, how- 








Gon.124, 
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ever, certain words, as irsitim, damiktim, napistim and tamtim, 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarb. and Agurb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inseriptions. 

E, First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some- 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending w it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in ¢ (often i), Tig-Pil. TIT. 88, wisi bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e iléni; 8, 165,da-ad-me mititan. 

‘These are by far the most common eases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of ¢ appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending é. (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak. 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -dni, Sarg. 3,9, tarranilimetisu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten Sais inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(8) Plural inu. Tig.-Pil., IIL. 3,7, 2u-u-ku #épA(?) 

(4) Plural in -Gti. Sarg. 2,75, adib@ti tame; Adurb. VI. 71, la pili- 
pati Avar u Titer. 

(6) Feminine plural in Ati (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, ep¥eti irnin= 
Sam, Ram. IV. 29, dalmati kuradivun'u; IV. 2, ana ummaniti 
mati 

‘The cases under (4) and (6) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
‘While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare -a and the doubtful -an; but the ending é is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

FP. Final vowel of the frst member dropped. 

‘We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitesch. “ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim- 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
‘the éof the genitive of the frst member's retained. Is this dropping of the 
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cease-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the of the genitive 
always retained ? 

Tt has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
‘use of with the first member only when this is in the genitive; so that in the 
lnter inscriptions, itis used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of ¢ with th first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inserip- 
tions, the rate laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true hereif anywhere, ‘That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken 
Pi., the largest of the earlier inseriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, ot ess than one-fifth of the whole 
number, In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitusch’s statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first’ member, yet the instances really 
bear such small proportion to the total number of, eases of annoxion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the frst: member is 
lided irrespective of case, Since the eliston of the Anal vowel does not depend 
‘upon the case ot the frst member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) ‘Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (8) ‘Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the eliston or retention of 
‘the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
‘upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

‘The final vowel of the frst member is regularly elided (1) in the singular. 
(a) With masculine nouns whose third radioal is strong, but not reduplicated. 
‘Tig-Pil I. 8, gimir annunati; IV. 14, sikip patri; Sam, Ram. IV. 25, 
kitrub ummangtiia. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati. Tig-Pil. I. 87, kibrat 
arba's; Shalm. 1.16, kitsat nisi; Aiur. IV. 99, (I10) Sarrat kidmuri. 

(0) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -Atu (ti), Tig-Pil. I. 21, 
Sarru-ut mat Béli; Aburb, 1.111, tibu-ut Tarkd. 

(a) With feminine nouns formed by the aflix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit gaddi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkiia; Tig-Pil. V. 64, sitit umméndtivunn. 

(2) In the plural, 

(@) With the ending dtu (Gti), Tig-Pl. VI. 85, nakrat A¥dr; Senn, 
‘VI. 80, Glikdt mabri, 
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(b) With the feminine ending 4ti (often attracted by a preceding ¢ to itu, 
iti), Tig-Pil L 8, salpat Abi; TigPil. VIL 51, epfet katitu; Bsarh. 
‘A. IV. 55, Sallat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1) (b), (6) and (A) are practically universal in their appli- 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com- 
‘mon, it is plain that the rule is all but universal. 

‘A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -tu directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical js strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with ¢ (1) 

(b) Always with &ni. 

‘The insertion of a short vowel before the Anal consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
‘but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig-Pil. ILL, 88, kabal targigi. 

(b) With 4, Avurb. V. 40, kirib (matu) Blamei. 

(c) With u, Tig-Pil. MT. 1,11, pubur nisisu. 


(Tobe continued inthe next number of Hxnnarca.) 
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‘THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 

One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made fs that of the 
lost ‘ Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,” in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. ‘This he found in the library of the 
‘Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sina, two years ago, in thelr Syriac Manu- 
script No. 16. ‘Tho manuscript is written in fino old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical, 
Its contents are as follows: History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
{in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Paradisi, of which so many more or 
Jes identical Greek copies occur (98 follos); ‘The Apology of Aristides (18 folios); 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lclanus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios) ; A Discourse by a philosopher De Anima (8 folios); The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios); 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios); A. First Discourse in 
explanation of Kobeleth, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed ‘Theognis (60 
folios); and the rest of the manuseript (the number of folios not stated) fs occu- 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

‘The text and translation are given in Vol. L,No.1, of “Texts and Studi 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristio Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.” It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of Haver- 
ford College Studies,” and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

“Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
‘unless it be to say that both are admirably done. ‘The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
‘the mis-writing of @ letter now and then, ‘The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syrino; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

‘Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus; but 
‘they manage to compass afew new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were ‘accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
‘transmitted or dedicated to.the Emperor Hadrian; but it seems, from the con- 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon ; but the prolegomena 
‘will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semaitie the character of H=sRarca may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. Inthe prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
‘a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. F.C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And white Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Stadies), while 
he “ was turning over Latin Passfonals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
‘manuscript of the Passion of 8. Perpetua,” happened to recognize “words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides” as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat! ‘That, of course, was a 
-flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
‘was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Batlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi- 
‘ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi- 
tion.” And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
Jegend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till t seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

‘Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be completo without 
‘evising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Robinson's giving 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
‘the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre- 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
‘Tt seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some- 
‘what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little, It is likewise plain 
‘that we possess the style, as well as the thought aud the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say Just where a comer has been knocked. 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

‘Messrs. Harris aud Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
‘as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

‘The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. ‘The University 
of Cambridge in England, and Haverford College in America, ate to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work; and none the 
Jess so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. Han, 
New York City. 
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